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COMPANION TO THE ALMANAC 


FOR 


1864. 


PART I. 


GENERAL INFORMATION ON SUBJECTS OF MATHEMATICS, 
NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, NATURAL HISTORY, CHRONO- 
LOGY, GEOGRAPHY, FINE ARTS, PUBLIC ECONOMY, &c 


I—OCCUPATIONS OF THE PEOPLE. 


In the ‘Companion’ for 1862 a very full account of the results of 

the Census was given from the official Prelimi Abstracts. Since 
that time, a Volume relating to England and W ales, in which the 
numbers of the People and of the Houses, with their local distri- 
bution, has been published, with the final revision of the central 
authorities. The differences between the first Abstracts and the 
corrected Returns are very trifling, so that our Paper may be suf- 
ficiently relied upon as forming the materials for general deductions. 
The Second Volume of the Census of England and Wales taken in 
1861, bears date July 1, 1863. It contains the Ages, Civil Condition, 
Occupations, and Birthplaces of the People. The information on 
the subject of Occupations is so valuable, oe at a period when 
a large portion of the manufacturing population is deprived of its 
wonted employment, that we must reserve for a future paper the 
Occupations of the Scottish and; Irish People. In an Introductory 
Note to this Volume of Tables relating to pn and Wales, the 
Registrar-General says, ‘‘ The nomenclature of many occupations is 
i an unsettled state. But in 1851 an attempt was made to frame a 
classification under which all the varieties of occupation could be 
placed; and that classification was to a certain extent successful. 
After further experience, its groups have been simplified and its 
ramifications extended, so as to exhibit in one view the whole popu- 
lation of England and Wales marshalled in six groups, according to 

The Summary Tables of Occupations exhibit the whole communit 


inhabiting our industrial hive, and working ‘in divers functions,” 


under Classes, Orders, and Sub-Orders. We propose, instead of 
giving all the Tables in one view, to separate the , showing 
the Orders and Sub-Orders of each, and adding in each division such 
observations as appear to us essential, or at east interesting. 
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Occupations of the People. 


The first striking fact 
which appears on the face of 
this Table is, that out of 20 
millions of people, only 150 
thousand do not appear in 
the enumeration of those of 
specified occupations and 
conditions. The Census is 
founded upon the returns 
made by each family or indi- 
vidual as to their status. The 
vague ‘‘ Rentier” of the old 
French passport has no place 
here. Men and women for 
the most part shrunk not 
from naming their employ- 
ments; and though there ma 
be a little of that colour whic 
pretences to gentility occa- 
sionally put on, we may con- 
clude that the record, upon 
the whole, is honest and true. 

The Domestic Class, I.— 
as we shall see when we 
come to the Orders and Sub- 
Orders which it comprises 
—represents those engaged 
in Domestic Offices — the 
Wives, Mothers, Children, 
Relatives, and Servants of a 
Household. The Classes I., 
IIl., V., VI., form an ag- 

te of 6,478,160. The 
Agricultural Class, IV., com- 
rises 2,010,454 rsons. 
hus we see that the pos- 
sessors or workers of the land 
form only about one-fourth 
of the whole ,working com- 
munity. If we compare the 
males enumerated under va- 
rious Occupations, we shall 
find that those belonging to 
the four non-agricultural 
Classes amount to 4,619,249, 
whilst those comprised in the 
Agricultura] Class amount to 
1,631,652. This computa- 
tion pres the same oem as 
to the proportions of Agri- 
culturists to other workers, | 
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Occupations of the People. 


' The sub-orders of this Class are well defined in all those occupa- 
tions which we are accustomed to regard as strictly Professional. It 
is in the third Order that we encounter a vague imperfect classifi- 
cation after we have passed the clear distinctions of the three learned 
Professions. ‘‘ Authors and Literary Persons,” numbering only 
3,580, cannot surely comprise all who write books, or are contributors 
to Reviews and Magazines, or are Journalists. If any of us look at 
the question by the light of our individual experience, we shall im- 
mediately see that there are countless numbers who are writers, but 
who take a more definite rank as clergymen, lawyers, or medical 
men. In the same way we may judge of the return of ‘‘ Scientific 
Persons.” At a period when female authors were never so numerous, 
it is startling to find only 185 ladies who claim to rank amongst 
literary persons. The host of Novelists, Poetesses, Biographers, 
belong, no doubt, to the Domestic Class, and find their place in the 
Gensus amongst those who are engaged in the duties pertaining to the 
Wives, Mothers, or Children, of the English households, Let us 
hope and believe that the literary ambition does not exempt them 
from the due discharge of these family ,obligations. The female 
artists and musicians are nr ivo | professional ; but some addition must 
also be made to their number from the Domestic Class. The eighth 
sub-order is a large one, and exhibits some striking results. Out of 
a hundred and ten thousand Teachers, eighty thousand are females. 
The four great divisions of female Teachers comprise—School- 
mistress, 37,669; Teacher of Languages, 982; General Teacher, 
16,290; Governess, 24,770. The period of life at which employment 
is found for educated women as teachers is worthy of note. Under 
20 years of age there are—schoolmistresses, 2,257 ; general teachers, 
9,499; and governesses, 3,202. We may ascribe the large propor- 
tion of the general teachers to the system of pupil teachers in 
national schools. The ages of those designated as governess—as we 
may trace them on the returns from under 20 years even to 90-— 
show that the notion of a governess having some affinity to the 
ancient duenna of comedy would now be an anachronism. The 
largest number are under 25 years; the next largest, under 30 ; whilst 
up to 40 the number rapidly decreases. From 40 to 55 there are 
not more than comprised in the return of those under 20. We may 
reasonably conclude, therefore, that the profession of governess is 
rarely a permanent occupation for life, and that the majority are 
gradually absorbed into the Domestic Class, and become the happier 
teachers of their own children. We say happier, because the true 
complement of a woman’s happiness is in the position of wife and 
mother. But we do not believe that the condition of governess is one 
especially subject to the mortifications which are inflicted by ignorant 
and purse-proud employers. There has been, no doubt, good cause 
for the dark colours in which the haughty middle-class mistress 
has been painted. The position of an educated female, who is 
superior in intellect and acquirements to the rich people who pay her 
for her services, is an anomalous one, and has its navebdable trou- 
bles. But good sense will soon obtain the victory over class preju- - 
dices and individual arrogance. 
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II. Domestic Crass, — Of this 
largest division of the Population there _ 
are two Orders., viz., of persons en- 

ed in the domestic offices or duties 

of Wives, Mothers, Mistresses of Fa- 

milies, Children’s Relatives, and of 

persons engaged in entertaining, and 

rforming personal offices for man. 

he one numbers 10,058,938 persons ; 
the other, 1,367,782. 

The information contained in the 
tabular arrangement requires little il- 
lustration. We subjoin a brief analysis 
of the sub-order of Domestic Servants, 
&c. Of the male persons whose oc- 
cupation is to be ‘‘in attendance,” 
there are—Domestic Servant (not par- 
ticularly designated), 62,076 ; Coach- 
man, 11,897; Groom, 21,396; Gar- 
dener, 14,621; Servant at Inn, Club- 
house, Dining-room, 24,453. Of fe- 
male Domestic Servants, there are— 
General Servant, 644,271 ; House- 
keeper, 66,406; Cook, 77,822; 
Housemaid, 102,462; Nurse, 67,785; 
4,040; Hotel, Club- 
house, Dining-room Servant, 14,145 ; 
Hospital, Lunatic-Asylum, Attendant, 
Nurse, 2,797; Nurse, not Domestic 
Servant, 24,821; Charwoman, 65,273. 

In England and Wales, in 1831, 
there were 104,370 male servants ; 
and 560,979 female. In 1861, there 
were 137,447 male servants, and 
1,071,201 female. In 1831, the total | 
population of England and Wales was 
about 14,000,000; in 1861, it was 
about 20,000,000. We see, there- 
fore, that the increase of female ser- 
vants has been in a much greater pro- 
portion than the increase of population. 
The female population was about 
7,000,000 in 1831; the female ser- 
vants were about th of the total 
females. In 1861, the female popu- 
lation was about 10,000,000; the 
females servants were about jth of 
the total females. This is, in itself, 
a striking proof of the increase of 
the means of household expenditure 
amongst the middle classes. 
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Occupations of the People. 


20 Years of Age and 
Upwards. 


Under 20 Years of Age. 


. | Station-master, 


Ill. Commercial Class. 
1. Mercantile Men [and Women] - 


2. Other General 
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Messengers an 
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on Canals and Rivers - 
on Seas and Rivers 


1. Carriers on Railways - 
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III, Commerciat Crass.—This 
comprises ‘two Orders. One, that 
of persons who buy or sell, keep, or 
lend money, houses, or goods of 
various kinds. The other, of per- 
sons engaged in the conveyance of 
men, animals, , and messages. 
The Order, No. 6, with its two 
sub-orders, uires no comment, 
The Order, No. 7, with its six 
sub-orders, is suggestive of a great 
change that has taken place in this 
country since the Census of 1831. 
The sub-order, No. 1, that of Car- 
riers on Railways, exhibits a es 
source of employment wholly 
created in little more than a quarter 
ofacentury. It comprises all direct 
Railway employments, viz., Engine- 
driver, Stoker, 10,414; Clerk, 
&e., 14,547; Por- 
ter and other Railway-Company’s 
Servant, 26,727; Railway Police, 
1,444. The sub-order, No. 2, in- 
cludes amon “ Carriers on 
Roads,” Toll-collectors, Coach and 
Cab Owners, and Livery-stable 
Keepers. The actual ministers 
of the wheel comprise—Coachman 
Servant), 17,251; 

bman, Flyman, 9,055 ; Carman, 
Carrier, Carter, Drayman, 67,070. 
The race of post-boy, if not wholly 
worn out, has no place in this 
catalogue. It is remarkable that, 
no doubt owing to the universal 
desire to have a genteel occupa- 
tion recorded in the Census, we 
have only 87 donkey keepers and 
drivers. 

The sub-order, No. 3, is omely 
significant of a great change. e 
have now, “‘ engaged in Canal and 
Inland Navigation Service ” ~ 
4,165 persons, as compared wi 
53,542 in direct employment ‘on 
Railways. The 35,817 persons of 
this sub-order is made up by Barge- 
men, Lightermen, and Watermen, 
in number exceeding 31,000, 
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Occupations of the People. 11. 


20 Years of Ageand . 
Upwards, 


7 
1,674 


7,922 
71,372 


Under 20 Years of Age. 


60,000|1,133,745| 316,577 


183 


8, 303 


1,859] 


8,917 
79,675 


8,926 
81,532 


IV. Agricultural Class—working. 


1. In Fields and Pastures (Agriculturists) - {1,833 ,652)|1,457,075| 376,577] 323,33 


Arboriculturists) 


( 


Woods 
Gardens (Horticulturists) - 


2. 
3. 


9.. Persons engaged about Animals - 


8. 


IV. Agericurruran Crass. — This 
Class is divided into two Orders, the first 
amounting to 1,924,110 persons; the se- 
cond, to 86,344. The sub-orders suffici- 
ently define the orders. It is noted, how- 
ever, in the Census, that in addition to 
those here returned, many persons con- 
nected with the land, as proprietors or 
occupiers, are returned under other heads, 
according to their professions or occupa- 
tions. e distinctive employments of 
males in the first sub-order are—Land 
Proprietor, 15,131; Farmer, Grazier, 
226,957; Farmer’s son, grandson, brother, 


‘nephew, 92,321; Farm-bailiff, 15,698 ; 


Agricultural Labourer, out-door, 914,301 ; 
Shepherd, out-door, 25,559; Farm-ser- 
vant, in-door, 158,401. There are also of 
Land Surveyors, &c., 4,702; and, an en- 
tirely new denomination,—Agricultural 
Student, 490. The mechanised improve- 
ments of modern husbandry are indicated 
by 236 Agricultural-Implements Proprie- 
tors, and 1,205 Agricultural Engine and 
Machine workers. 1,761 persons are also 
returned as belonging to Land Drainage 
service, notintowns. Ofthetwoother sub- 
orders, there are Woodman, 8,907 ; Gar- 
dener, not domestic servant, 76,760. Of 
Jemale Agriculturists, there are, Land Pro- 
prietor, 15,635; Farmer, Grazier, 22,778; 
Farmer’s, Grazier’s Wife, 163,765; rela- 
tives living on the farm, 83,830; Agri- 
cultural Labourer, out-door, 43,964; 
Farm servant, in-door, 46,561. 

_ The great fact connected with the Agri- 
cultural Class is, that the Labourers are 
not increasing relatively to the increase 
of population. It has been held, indeed, 
that there is a positive decrease within 
the last few years. Some apprehension 
has been felt that this fact is one of the 
symptoms of national decay. It may be 
viewed as an evidence of the direct con- 
trary. Scientific improvements are turn- 
ing the mere physical labour into skilled 
labour, and the condition of the farm la- 
bourer will be proportionately improved. 
As the improvement goes on he will ob- 
tain better wages, more food, and some 


better home than a ruinous hovel. 
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12 Occupations of the People. 


V. This Class is denominated Inpusrrian. The name is not very 
happily chosen; for it might seem to imply that other Classes are 
not so emphatically engaged in carrying on the Industry of the 
country. It comprises all our manufacturing community, as well as 
those who follow the production of the material to work it up into 
almost infinite forms of utility and beauty. The principle upon 


which the six orders of this class are formed is clearly shown in the 
following synopsis :— 


V. Industrial Classes. Persons. 


10. Persons engaged in Art and Mrcuanic Pro- 

ductions, in which Matters of various kinds 

are employed in combination - - = 953,289 
11. Persons working and dealing in the TExTILE 

Fasrics andin DREss- - - - 
12. Persons working and dealing in Foop and 

DRINKIS- - - - 
13. Persons working and dealing in ANIMAL Svs- 

STANCES- - - - = = = 
14. Persons working and dealing in VEGETABLE 

SUBSTANCES - - = |= = 144,184 
15. Persons working and dealing in MINERAIS - 1,012,997 


2,231,617 
430,220 


56 2092 


Nearly five millions of people we thus see are engaged in minister- 
ing to the wants of the community and to their own wants, in em- 
ployments which in their boundless ramifications are the wonders of 
civilization. We may be enabled to comprehend from this glance 
how it is that the sudden misfortune which befell our cotton manu- 
facture did not leave the nation prostrate; how, on the contrary, 
its commercial power has seemed undiminished. 

We have no direct means of comparing the occupations comprised 
in the 48 sub-orders of Class V., with the industrial — of the 
producers and distributors at any early period of our history. As a 
matter of curiosity, let us see what the Trades of London were, as 
represented by its Companies, of which the following is a list :— 


Grinders. Plasterers. Needle-makers. 
Butchers. Stationers. Gardeners. 
Saddlers. Broderers. Soap-makers. 
Carpenters. Upholders. Tinplate-workers. 
Cordwainers. Musicians. Wheelwrights. 
Painter-stainers, Turners. Distillers. 
Curriers. Basket-makers, Hat-band makers. 
Masons, 
Plumbers. 
Innholders. 
Founders. 
Poulterers. 
Cooks. 
Coopers. 
Bricklayers. 
Boyers. 
Fletchers. 
Blacksmiths. 
Joiners. Felt-makers. 
Weavers. Frame-workKnitters. S 
‘Tallow Chandlers. Woolmen. Silk-throwers. 
Armourers and Bra- Scriveners. Silkmen. 
ziers, Fruiterers. Pin-makers. 
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16 Occuputions of the People, 


Occupations AND WALES EMPLOYING THE GREATER 
Numser or Persons or Boru SExsEs. 


Occupations. Persons. 


Agricultural Labourer (out-dloor)* 958,265 
Apothecary, Surgeon... 12,030 
Army, Non-commissioned Officer 
and Private . 66,752 
Artificer, Labourer in H. M. Dock- 
14,026 
11, 386 
15,698 
54,140 


31,428 
108, 165 
13,020 
18,176 
11,920 
250, 581 


Attorney, Solicitor e 
Bailiff ( ‘arm) 
Baker (See also Confectioner) e 
Bargeman, — Woman, Lighter- 
man, Waterman oe 
Boiler-maker . 
Bonnet and Hat (Straw) Maker. 
Bookbinder 
Boot and Shoe Maker, Manufact. 
Brass; Manufacturer, Moulder, 
founder . 16,284 
Bricklayer . 
Brick Maker, Dealer 
Brush, Broom; Maker, Seller 
Builder. . 
Butcher, Meat Salesman ° 
Cabinet Maker, Upholsterer 
Calico, Cotton; Printer . 
Carman, Carrier, Carter, 
Carpenter, Joiner. 
hemist, Druggist 
Clergyman of Established Church 
(See also Minister) . . 
Clerk (Law) . 
Clock, Watch ; Maker, Manufact. 
Club-house, Dining: room, Inn; 
Coachmaker . 
Coachman (not Domestic), Cab- 
man, Flyman . . 
Coalheaver, Labourer . 
Coal Merchant, — 
Coal Miner. 
Commercial Traveller 
Confectioner, Pastrycook 


Costermonger, 
Huckster . 

Cotton Manufacture . 

Cowkeeper, Milkseller . 

Currier. 

Dock Labourer, Dock and Har- 
bour Service . 

Draper, Linen-draper, Mercer . 

Dressmaker and illiner 

Earthenware Manufacture. . 

—. and Machine Maker, 


Boy, Girl, Messenger, 

Porter (not Government). . 
Farm Bailiff . e e e e 
Farmer,Grazier « « 


249,745 


694 | Provision Curer, Dealer 


Occupations. 


Farm Servant (in. (in-door) . . 
Fisherman, Woman . . 

Fishmonger, Dealer, Seller. 
Flax, Linen, Manufacture. 

Fruiterer,Greengrocer. . . 
Gardener (not Domestic Servant) 
Glass Manufacture 
Glazier, Painter, Plumber . 
Glover (not otherwise described) 

and Leather Glover. 

Goldsmith, Silversmith, Jeweller 
Customs . e e 


Inland Revenue 

Post Office 

Civil Service ‘(not in Post Office 
or Revenue | 

Messengers and Workpeople . 

Grocer, Tea Dealer . 

(not Horse- 


eeper . 
8 | Gunsnith, Gun Manufacture 
Hairdresser, Wig Maker . 
Harness Maker, Saddler . 
Hatter, Hat Manufacture . 
Hawker, Pedlar . 
Hose (Stocking) Manufacture 
Hotel, Inn; Keeper . 
Iron Manufacture, Moulder, 
Founder . . . 
Iron Miner . 
Ironmonger . 
| (General, or Branch 
Undefined). . . 
Lace Manufacture. . 
Laundry Keeper, Mangler, Wash- 
erwoman . e 
Lead Miner . 
Licensed Victualler, Publican 
Lodging, Boarding, House Keeper 
Mason, Pavior . 
Mechanic, Manvfacturer (not 
otherwise described) 
Merchant 
Nail Manufacture 
Nurse (not Domestic Servant) 
Paper Manufacture 
Plasterer . e 
Printer . 


oeeeet 


ot” 


Publisher, Bookseller 
Railway Company’s 
Porter, Attendant . 
Railway "Engine Driver, Stoker 
Railway Labourer 
Railway Officer, Clerk, Station 
Master e 
Ribbon Manufacture 
Satin, Silk, Manufacture . 
Sawyer . . 


698 | Schoolmaster, Mistress” 


Seamstress, Shirt Maker 


Persons. 


204,962 
17,227 
11,305 
22,050 
18,045 
78,533 
15,046 
14,619 


25,300 
277° 
3,642 
4,577 
14,131 


6,996 
2.478 
93,483 


| 
— 
| 
36,595 
11,064 
18,229 
13,814 
21,792 
45,869 
28,314 
125,771 
9,607 
309,883 
53,987 
167,607 
18,552 
10,077 
84,434 
11,639 
12,982 
Cooper « 17,8 26,130 
Copper Miner. 19517 24,821 
Cord, Rope; Maker . 1354 13,357 
18,550 
15,4 21,938 
455,¢ 30,590 
17, 11,052 
13,109) 8,154 
32,487 | 26,846 
575 53 | 10,414 
287, 101 | 27,773 
38,072 | 
14,559 
60,862 | 9,341 
| 101,678 
if 


Occupations of the People. 
Persons. | . Occupations. 


406,347 | Stationer oo also Bookseller) 
11,897 | Stay and Corset Maker . 
Stone er 
Straw Plait Manufacture 
g96|Tailor . . . 
406 | Teacher (General) © 

Tinman, Tin Worker, Tinker . 
Tin Manufacture . 
Woollen Cloth Manufacture 


Housemaid . 

Laundrymaid 

Nurse . 

Inn, &c., Servant 
Shepherd (out-dvor) . 
Shipbuilder, Shipwright 


3 
Shopkeeper (branch undefined) . Worsted Manufacture . 


There are two other Tables, having relation to the Occupations 
of the People, which are interesting. That of the Foreigners in 
England shows how little their industry enters into competition with 
native exertion. The total Foreigners (those of European States), 
umount to 73,434 persons, of whom 50,844 are males, and 22,590 
are females. Of the females, 13,790 belong to the Domestic Class, 
of which 3,432 are ‘‘in attendance.” Of male domestic servants 
there are 4,433. In the Professional Class we find as Musicians and 
Teachers of Music, 2,025 males, 223 females; of Teachers generally, 
1,153 males, 2,147;females. ‘There are 4,777 persons engaged in 
mercantile pursuits; 15,737 carriers on seas and rivers. Of the 
Industrial Class, those employed on dress amount to 6,649 ; those on 
watches and philosophical instruments are 1,297. In furniture there 
are employed 1,071. Very different is the present time from that in 
which the Flemings were the principal weavers of England. All the 
foreign workers earning a living amongst us in the factories for 
textile fabrics—wool, worsted, silk, cotton, flax, and mixed ma- 
terials—amount only to 529. 

There are special Tables appropriated to the Blind and the Deaf 
and Dumb. The total number of the Blind is 19,352. Happy is it 
that they are not wholly deprived of the power of being useful to 
the community! 56 are clergymen, ministers, and church officers ; 
609 musicians and teachers of music; 79 teachers. Belonging to 
the Agricultural Class there are 1,460; to the Industrial Class, 
4,000. We may see in several items of these Returns how the 
sense of touch compensates in some degree for the loss of sight. 
There are 677 workers in dress, and 658 in cane, rush, and straw. 
Amongst the Blind there are 539 persons of rank or property, not 
returned under any office or occupation ; and 1,091 living on income 
from voluntary sources and rates. 

The total of the Deaf and Dumb is 12,236. Of these, 5,104 
belong to the Domestic Class; 932 to the Agricultural ; and 2,909 
to.the Industrial. Of this class, 1,909 are working and dealing in 
the Textile Fabrics and in Dress. . 

We have thus thrown together some of the general results of the 
Census of Occupations. In former years of. the ‘ Companion to the 
Almanac’ we have entered into various details of the Occupations 
of particular Districts and Towns. The Volume of the Census 


Occupations. Persons. 
Servant, Domestic :— 9» 360 
General e e e e e 3967 
Cook «© «© 21,004 
7,840 
’ 
e e 7,560 
7,684 
i 
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before us contains the’ most valuable information of this local nature, 
arranged under the Eleven Statistical Divisions of England. Very 
considerately it has been decided that each Division—which also 
includes Tables of the Ages of the People, of their condition as 
regards Marriage, and of their Birthplaces—shall be sold separately. 
Thus every District will be readily and cheaply supplied with official 
materials upon which the proceedings of all Local Administration 
may be to some extent grounded. n the value of such a col- 
lection of facts to the historian and the topographer we need not 
enlarge. Every Census makes a vast addition to our accurate 
knowledge of the Condition of the People; and without this know- 
ledge the Annals of our country show only the outward workings of 
the political machine. The inner life of a Nation is to be traced in 
documents such as these—founded upon a perfect organization of 
the means of inquiry, and digested with an accuracy beyond all 
raise. 
Caries Kyicat. 


II.—RECENT OBSERVATIONS AND RESEARCHES ON 
THE PHYSICAL CONSTITUTION OF THE SUN. 


From the time—now something more than a century ago—at which 
the foundations of Modern Astronomy laid by the genius of Newton, 
having become fully 7 gers by mathematicians as well as by the 


votaries and teachers of the science, were admitted to their due place 
in the culture of the human mind, glorious accessions of knowledge 
have been made, equally adapted to the expansion of the mental 
wers of Man and to acquaint him with the place in Creation which 
as been vouchsafed him; to the nurture and refinement of his 
bodily faculties, and the supply of those wants which, in that advance- 
ment and amelioration of the mind. we term civilization, are ever 
changing in their nature and extending in their objects. These ac- 
cessions of knowledge are of two classes. One relates to the micro- 
cosm Man himself, his mental endowments, the structure and functions 
of his body, and the innumerable subjects of Organic Nature around 
him. The other class embraces those departments of science which 
inform us of the distribution throughout the Visible Universe of as- 
semblages of matter similar to the World on which we live, and of 
the laws which govern that distribution and the motions by which in 
fact their stability is maintained ; together with the investigation of 
the properties of those particular forms of matter which, as constituents 
of our own Planet, are more immediately subject to our observation. 
Among the objects of inquiry belonging to these branches of the 
knowledge of nature, pre-eminence may be admitted to belong to the 
great Source of Light and Heat—the re-creative principles of all that 
we behold—which is the immediate origin of absolutely all the activities 
we see and enjoy on the surface of the Earth, and of those we must 
attribute to the other bodies of our Solar System, excepting only the 
activities of Human and Organic Life. And inseparably united with 
the Sun, as objects of that rational investigation on which in the 
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largest sense we confer the appellation of ‘‘ Natural Philosophy,” are 
the Stars—the Fixed Stars of a former condition of science—which we 
conclude by an instinctive perception recognizing an_ irresistible 
analogy, to be the Suns of innumerable distant Planetary Systems re- 
plenished with life like our own ;—a conclusion which the onward pro- 
gress of natural knowledge from day to day uniformly confirms with- 
out the intervention of a single step in retrogression. 

The a of Solar Astronomy and Physics—and perhaps 
Solar Chemistry also, as indicated by recent wonderful combinations 
of distinct methods of research—among the sciences relating, not to 
life itself, but to the ultimate bases by and through which it is exerted, 
and on which it may be said to rest, in their application to the para- 
mount dbjects of all knowledge, the culture, expansion, and eleva- 
tion of the Human Mind, is equalled only by that which belongs to 
it in their application to the arts of Human Life. The means of 
every kind by which are constructed and worked the great imple- 
ments of industry and communication, the Ship, the Steam-engine, 
the Railway, mat the Electric Telegraph, and those employed in 
obtaining from the crust of the Earth, transporting over it, and 
fashioning for use those peculiar forms of matter, the two metuls, 
which by their characteristic properties—the combined strength and 
amenability to heat of the one, and the beauty and indestructibility of 
the other—mediately govern human affairs among the dominant races 
of mankind, all originate in the action of the Sun upon the Earth 
and the transmission of its activities to distant points of space. 

Some of these accessions of knowledge in relation to the Sun itself, 
it is proposed in this article to submit to the reader’s attention, 
and especially to present him with those derived from the progress 
of inquiry into its Physical Constitution, which have been made 
during the period measured by the last few revolutions of the Earth 
around it, from about 1859 to 1863. 

To enable the reader to bear in mind the scale on which the Solar 
activities are carried on, and so to appreciate the grandeur and real 
import of the operations we shall have to describe, it will be useful 
here to introduce a few facts relative to the Sun which are expressed 
by numbers. 

The mean distance of the Sun from the Earth, as recently esti- 
mated, is 91,328,600 miles; or about 384—not much less than 400 
—times that of the Moon. 

The diameter of the Sun is 850,100 miles; or more than 107 times 
the mean diameter of the Earth. A mountain upon the surface of 
the sun, to bear the same proportion to its diameter that the highest 
peaks of the Himalaya do to the diameter of the Earth would require 
to be above 600 miles in altitude. 

The circumference of the sun is 2,671,000 miles.* 

* The distance of the Sun from the Earth and the diameter of the former, have been 
taken from Mr. Hind’s statement of them as corrected from M. Le Verrier’s estimate 
of the solar parallax, and published by him in the ‘Times’ newspaper for Sept. 17, 
18633; that estimate being one ground of the recent determination by astronomers 
that we are nearer the sun by about 4,000,000 miles than for many years past has been 
commonly believed. The volume and mass of the sun which follow have been left as 


given by Mr. Hind in his ‘Introduction to Astronomy,’ their correction being unim- 
portant for the mere purpose of comparison we have here in view, 
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The volume, solid contents, geometrically speaking, or bulk of the 
Sun exceeds that of the Earth 1,405,000 times: in other words, it 
would take that number of Earths to make one globe of the same 
magnitude as the Sun. This is 600 times greater than the bulk of all 
the planets at present known to exist. 

The mass of the sun, or the quantity of matter it contains as 
measured by weight, and known by its attractive power, exceeds that 
of the Earth 356,000 times, and is 740 times greater than the masses 
of all the known planets put together. 

The period of the rotation of the sun upon its axis, which takes 

lace in the same direction as that of the Earth, or from west to east, 
1s about 25 days 8 hours; the excess over the 25 days is uncertain in 
exact amount, but actually exists. It is probable that the’ distinct 
spherical strata or shells of which the sun consists differ slightly in 

eir periods of rotation, whence, in part, the uncertainty seems to 
arise. 

The north end of the axis, or North Pole of the Sun leans seven 
and a half degrees from a perpendicular to the Earth’s path. 

The diameter of the sun is nearly four times greater than that of 
the Moon’s orbit around the Earth, which is 238,000 miles, or nearly 
30 times the diameter of the Earth; so that if the Earth were placed 
in the centre of the Sun, the moon would revolve at a depth within 
the sun of more than 187,000 miles from its surface. 

Perhaps another kind of familiar illustration may be useful. Nothing 
which assists the mind to comprehend so wonderful a subject as that 
before us can rightly be considered undignified. A Railway Train 
at the average speed of thirty miles in an hour, continuously main- 
tained, would arrive at the Mook in eleven months, but would not 
reach the Sun in less than about 352 years, so that, if such a train 
had been started in the year 1512, the third year of the reign of 
King Henry the Eighth, it would reach the Sun in 1864. When 
arrived, it would be rather more than a year and a half in reaching 
the sun’s centre, three years and a quarter in passing through the sun, 
supposing it was tunnelled through, and ten years and one-eighth in 

ing round it. How great these dimensions are may be conceived 
in the statement that the same train would attain the centre of the 
Earth in five days and a half, pass through it in eleven days, and go 
round it in thirty-seven days. 

The first subject of recent investigation we have to notice is that 
of the Form or Figure of this luminary. 

The polar and equatorial diameters of the sun’s disc as observed, 
have been supposed to differ, though by a very small quantity only, 
and either has been believed to exceed the other. The observations 
of Maskelyne and Littrow make the figure of the sum that of a pro- 
late spheroid, having the polar diameter greater than the equatorial ; 
while those of Carlini and Bianchi make it an oblate spheroid, like 
that of the earth, the polar diameter being less than the equatorial. 
Observations of equal excellence and calculations of equal accuracy, 
instituted by equally competent astronomers, having these opposed 
but complementary results, it would seem a rational and satisfactory 
conclusion that the form of the disc is a true circle; and since we 
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observe the sun in a direction nearly at right angles with its axis, and 
nearly coinciding with the plane of its equator, it would seem equally 
satisfactory to conclude that it must be a solid of revolution, and the 
visible disc being sensibly a perfect circle, that the figure of the 
sun must be sensibly a perfect sphere. But doubts as to the true 
figure of the sun having been lately raised, they have been met by 
reference to the measures of Schliiter and Wichmann, which, accord- 
ing to Dr. Winnecke, ‘‘determine the question for the present 
position of the science of observation,” giving perfect equality of the 
diameters. Still, however, “‘ it has been proposed lately to prepare 
an apparatus for the purpose of examining whether the sun’s disc is 
really circular, and, in particular, for ascertaining whether the dia- 
meters nearly perpendicular to the ecliptic are equal to those nearly 
parallel to the ecliptic.” ‘The Astronomer-Royal, however, has finally 
shown, that no new information could be given by such apparatus 
regarding the measures of the sun’s diameters, in any degree com- 
parable to that which we already possess in the Greenwich Obser- 
vations, made from the year 1836 to the present time; and the 
evidence afforded by which is growing every day, giving at present 
a horizontal diameter exceeding the vertical only by 0""1 ; that is, by 
the yp}ssth part of the entire angular or apparent diameter of the sun. 
This, it will be easily believed, Mr. Airy is correct in saying is a 
‘* quantity smaller than we can answer for in these or in any other 
methods of observation.” Therefore, again, we have a right to sa 

that the disc is a perfect circle, and to conclude the truth to be that 
the sun is a perfect sphere; being indeed the only body of the 
solar system having that figure, and the only known example of a 
perfect sphere in nature, though it would seem possible that the stars 
—the distant suns of other systems—may agree with our sun in this 


ct. 

‘he phenomena of the perspective projection of the sun on the 
visual plane—on the retina of the eye, in fact—called his disc,—the 
visible sun,—and the perfection of his figure, are reciprocally con- 
nected ; we infer the latter from observations on the former, and we 
find the exact circularity of the disc again to be the consequence of 
the perfect sphericity of his figure. But not only is the disc geome- 
trically perfect in the equality of its diameters, it is bounded also by 
a mathematically perfect curved line: though we know that there 
are great inequalities in the surface of the sun, the contour of his disc 
is continuous and unbroken. The ‘‘ Luminous Prominences” seen in 
total eclipses of the sun, when the solar illumination of our atmo- 
sphere is locally nearly extinguished by the intervention of the 
moon, and which have attracted so much attention of late years, 
do not impair the uniformity of this outline, but are apparently 
based upon or exist beyond it. Preparatory, however, to inquiring 
into the cause of this simplicity and exactness of visible contour, 
we must briefly review the phenomena presented for observation 
within or upon the disc, from which all our notions of the physical 
constitution of the sun are obtained ; and especially those which have 
been recently discovered or investigated. 

The mottled or curdled appearance which astronomers who have 
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viewed the sun through powerful telescopes have described as charac- 
terising its entire surface—the surface, that is, of the photosphere, or 
outer luminous envelope of the sun, and the brighter portions of which 
have been termed rkone sar described b Mr. Warren De la Rue, from 
his large pho phs, as arising from the fact that the visible photo- 
sphere is entirely composed of an undulating mass of waves like the sur- 
face of the sea agitated by wind; a description which is in harmony 
both with the accounts and the inferences of other observers. But ac- 
cording to the observations of Mr. James Nasmyth, communicated to 
the British Association in 1862, the entire luminous surface consists of 
an aggregation of greatly elongated, lenticular-shaped masses, resem- 
bling in figure Willow-leaves, and some forms of Diatomacee, interlac- 
ing with and superposed on one another in every possible direc- 
tion. They are said by Mr. Nasmyth to be “ without any 
approach to symmetrical order in the details, but rather (if the term 
may be used) in a sort of regular random scattering.” He found 
them also to be in constant motion relatively to one another, some- 
times approaching, sometimes receding ; and sometimes assuming a new 
angular position with respect to each other, by one end of a lenticular 
mass either maintaining a fixed distance from, or approaching one end of 
its neighbour, while at the other ends they retired from each other. 
They were observed to shoot in comparatively narrow streams across 
the enormous chasms we call the spots of the sun, “‘ bridging” them 
over in well-defined bands or lines, and appearing to adhere to one 
another by lateral attraction. The appearance resulting from the 
combination of simultaneous motions which they present, is com 

to that of a dense shoal of fish, which they also individually 
resemble in form. The spots also exhibit the extremities of these 
leaf-like bodies pointing inwards, and fringing the sides of the cavern 
far down into the abyss ; sometimes by crowding in on the edges they 
close it in, and frequently at length ciliterate it. ‘These bodies are 
stated to be of various dimensions, some being as large in superficial 
area as all Europe, and some even as the entire surface of the Earth. 
In general their length exceeds their breadth nine or ten times, at 
the middle or widest part ; the former measuring not less than 1,000 
miles, by a breadth of about 100 miles, while their height or thickness, 
doubtless very great, is as yet entirely unknown: the entire bulk of 
a “lenticular body,” therefore, immensely exceeding that of the 
greatest group or range of mountains on the earth, All these dimen- 
sions may be regarded as proportionate to the grandeur of the scale 
on which solar phenomena are carried on; but the greater ones pro- 
bably apply to lateral aggregations of the elementary lenticular ob- 
jects 


Mr. Dawes had previously found that the interior edge of the 
penumbra, or less dark border of the spots, frequently appears ex- 
tremely jagged; the bright ridges on its surface, which are usually 
directed nearly towards the centre of the spot, being seen projected 
to irregular distances on to the cloudy stratum (a region of the spots 
between the penumbra and the dark nucleus, and first observed by 
Mr. Dawes, as will be noticed hereafter), ‘‘ and looking much like a 
piece of coarse thatching with straw, the edge of which has been left 
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untrimmed.” ‘This was evidently an observation of the lenticular 
bodies fringing a spot. 

Mr. Nasmyth’s description of the surface of the sun agrees sub- 
stantially with the descriptions of astronomers in general, though 
derived from observations of a special nature, and given in more 
familiar, but not less definite language. The aspect of a shoal of 
fish is that of the tumultuous agitation which the whole surface had 
often been stated to exhibit. His account also agrees with the cha- 
racter ascribed by various telescopic observers to individual portions 
of the disc. As a general statement, it may be said that a lenticular 
body is a facula, or more correctly, perhaps, that a facula is its 
brilliant crest ; an association of them is described as consisting of 
facule, and as a “mass, or billow, or mountain of photospheric 
matter.” Instances of this will appear in certain remarkable observa- 
tions of the solar spots we shall presently cite; and the concurrence 
of different observers in giving essentially the same description of the 
phenomena establishes the accuracy of all, and the general identity 
of the objects described; though, on the other hand, the terms 
designating the brighter elements of the sun’s surface are employed 
in a convertible and not quite definite manner. But this account of 
the surface of the photosphere is that of an ocean of fluid matter in 
flames—understanding by flame incandescent gaseous matter, without 
reference to the cause of the temperature rendering it incandescent. 
The lens-shaped bodies described by Mr. Nasmyth would appear to 
be the perspective projections of flexuous sheets of flame, seen in 
what, if relating to objects on the surface of the earth, we should 
term a bird’s-eye view—a view, that is, in this case, looking down on 
the apices and crests of the flames, and seeing in this direction their 
sides and the form of their bases. We shall find in the sequel how 
well this interpretation agrees with the results of the observations 
and inductions of other astronomers who have given particular atten- 
tion to the sun. Sir John F. W. Herschel, it will be remembered, 
had long ago (in 1833) assimilated the photosphere to ‘‘a luminous 
medium intermixed, but not confounded, with a transparent and non- 
luminous atmosphere, either floating as clouds in our air, or pervad- 
ing it in vast sheets and columns lke flame, or the streamers of our 
northern lights, directed in lines perpendicular to the surface.” 

The Rev. F. Howlett, one of the telescopic observers who have of 
late years devoted themselves to the examination of the sun, alluding 
to the doubts which have been entertained whether the solar? spots 
are really cavities or not, and to the evidence on the subject afforded 
by the new scientific art of Celestial Photography, remarks on the 
result of its application to the sun: “It proves, surely, in agree- 
ment with the best eye observations, that the faculze wndoubtedly are 
raised billows or mountains, as it were, of photospheric matter, the 
crests of which (as Padre Secchi pointed out to me) are necessarily 
not very visible when situated in the more central parts of the disc, 
where they are seen through the least perspective depth of the solar 
atmosphere, and where, in consequence, all similarly luminous photo- 
spheric matter, whether raised or otherwise, appears nearly alike 
brilliant; but which facule naturally exhibit themselves in far 
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stronger relief towards the marginal portions of the dise, because 
that the rays which emanate from their lofty crests have to traverse, 
in their passage to our eyes, a far smaller amount of solar atmosphere 
than those rays have which emanate from their bases, and from the 
mean photospheric level above which the facule rise ;” and which 
latter rays, consequently, suffer a greater comparative amount. of 
d:minution of icknas by the absorptive action of the atmosphere. 
Mr. Howlett noticed, on the 22nd of June, 1860, a facula which 
appered to extend, in a wavy continuous streak, at least 150,000 
miles on the sun’s surface—a length more than equal to two-thirds of 
the moon’s distance from the earth ; com to this the greatest 
range of terrestrial mountains would have heen diminutive indeed. 

he Rev. Professor Selwyn, in the Report of the British Associa- 
tion for 1862, describing several photographic “ autographs” of the 
sun, and among them one in which is seen a group of spots 118,000 
miles in length, also mentions that in two autographs of the 4th of 
August in that year, ‘‘ where the great spot (20,000 miles in dia- 
meter) appears on the edge, a very distinct notch is seen, and the 
sun appears to give strong evidence that the spots are cavities; but 
eye observations and measurements by the Rev. F. Howlett and 
others,” it is added, ‘‘ tend to show that this evidence is not con- 
clusive, for there was still a remaining portion of photosphere between 
the spot and the edge.” In these autographs, “the facule are 
clearly shown, and seem to prove that the tropical regigns of the sun 
are highly agitated, and that immense waves of luminous matter are 
thrown up, between which appear the dark cavities of the spots, 
whose sloping sides form the penumbre.” 

The view of the nature of the photosphere taken by Sir J. Her- 
schel, and cited above, is doubtless in reality the summary result of 
his own observations on the sun and of his inductions from those of 
other astronomers. But he thus describes the immediate suggestion 
of it to his mind, beginning with a statement of the telescopic aspect 
of the sun which agrees with the account of it given by other 
observers :-— 

‘“‘ The part of the sun’s disc not occupied by spots is far froni uni- 
formly bright. Its ground is finely mottled with an appearance of 
minute, dark dots, or pores, which, when attentively watched, are 
found to be in a constant state of change. There is nothing which 
represents so faithfully this appearance as the slow subsidence of some 
flocculent chemical precipitate in a transparent fluid, when viewed 
perpendicularly from above: so faithfully, indeed, that it is hardly 
possible not to be impressed with the idea of a luminous medium in- 
termixed,” &c., proceeding as above. That in the photosphere we 
have both a luminous medium and an atmosphere distinct from it, and 
that it is pervaded by vast sheets and columns like flame, there is 
much evidence to show, as will appear from many observations stated 
in this paper. But Mr. Dawes, so far back as 1852, by means of his 
solar eye-piece, using a very small field, but with large telescopic 
aperture and high power, was enabled ‘to examine, very closely, the 
pores and mottled structure of the sun’s bright surface,” his conclu- 


sion being “‘ that the apparent rapid fluctuation of the porous struc- 
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ttire is not real, but the effect of disturbance in our own atmosphere.” 
And Mr. Hind states that though it frequently happens that ‘the 
minute shady dots” oo pores above) seem to be undergoing rapid 
changes, ‘‘ it is most likely that this is caused by the variable condi- 
tions of the earth’s atmosphere, and consequently is only apparent.” 
Considering, indeed, that the motions in the visible regions of the 
sun, though so rapid when referred to terrestrial standards, take place 
on so great a scale that they are in fact majestically slow, when re- 
ferred, that is, to the magnitude of the moving masses and of the 
spaces traversed by them (a circumstance which will of itself have a 
tendency to elude the visual perception of the motion), it may be 
doubted whether the arc described, or space passed over by any 
during the direction of the eye upon them, can ever be great enough, 
at the distance of the sun, to allow of the motion being actually seen. 
If the rapid fluctuations of the porous structure were real, they would 
immensely exceed in velocity all the motions and changes of the spots 
and other elements of the sun’s surface, which, though perceptible 
from day to day or even from hour to hour, are insensible while 
under observation. Even the unique case of the sudden outburst of 
light simultaneously witnessed by Mr. Carrington and Mr. Hodgson 
(p. 32, note), which travelled 7,000 miles in a minute, was scarcely 
an exception to this. But the system of waves in Mr. De la Rue’s pho- 
tographs probably represents an actual solar phenomenon, being the 
momentary aspect of the undulating surface of the photosphere. 

It happens, however, most remarkably, as a consequence of what we 
may call the accomplished vision, as well as sagacity of the veteran 
astronomer whose view of the photosphere has led to this discussion, 
that not only does his illustration derived from the subsidence of a 
flocculent precipitate in a transparent fluid faithfully’represent the 
atmospheric fluctuations which in this instance seem to have been 
mistaken for solar changes, but it also represents with equal fidelity, 
though as it were on a smaller scale, the actual intestine motions of 
the photosphere, of which the facts we shall now state form an 
example. 

M. Chacornac, a French observer, cited by Mr. Walker, describes 
in the following terms the motion of certain elements of: the photo- 
sphere and penumbral region, apparently identical with, or associations 
of, the lenticular bodies of Nasmyth, as witnessed by him on one oc- 
casion. A sudden transformation took place of the luminous part of the 
photosphere into dark parts 5 luminous bridges were seen crossing the 
spots, and then gradually becoming dark : as these luminous bridges 
darkened, they at the same time plunged into the deeper parts, and be- 
came covered with other luminous bridges which formed above them. 
We have here the motions, as viewed, like the precipitate, perpendi- 
cularly from above, of a liquid containing distinct masses in their nature 
homogeneous with itself, heated from below, and cooling by radiation, 
at the same time, from its upper surface. The refrigerated portions, 
increasing in specific gravity, sink through the lighter and heated 
parts rising from below, by which they become covered. The visible 
action perhaps would be more precisely represented by congealed 
solid portions resulting from the cooling of the surface sinking down 
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through the lighter and hotter liquid, becoming liquefied by the heat 

below, and then rising to become solid again. Mr. Nasmyth’s com- 

ison with a shoal of fishes would also represent this circulation. 

o the system of currents thus produced we shall return in the 

sequel. A similar explanation of what is going on in the outer 

regions of the sun, has been given, but on purely theoretical grounds, 
by Professors W. Thomson and Tait. 

The Rev. J. Challis, Plumian Professor of Astronomy in the 
University of Cambridge, and for many years Director of the Cam- 
bridge Observatory, in a paper communicated to the British Associa- 
tion in 1862, of which an abstract appears in the Report of that 

- meeting, and which has been published at length in the Monthly 
Notices of the Royal Astronomical Society for June, 18638, has 
made a remarkable and important contribution to our knowledge-of 
the sun, while discussing ‘the Indications by Phenomena of Atmo- 
spheres to the Sun, Moon, and Planets,” employing the knowledge we 
have of our own atmosphere in inquiring whether the existence of 
other atmospheres of the same kind is indicated by phenomena. In 
the course of this investigation, he is led to infer a theory of the con- 
stitution and consequent refraction of the sun’s atmosphere, explain- 
ing the cause of the unbroken circle which the contour of the disc 
presents, as already mentioned. In the present condition of our 
positive knowledge of the sun, as well as that of the considerations 
relative to its nature and the causes of its phenomena, which now 
occupy the minds of scientific men, whether astronomers, physicists, 
or chemists, it seems impossible to exaggerate the importance of this 
explanation, offered by its author in true philosophical simplicity. 

he fact of the uniformity of the contour of the sun, ‘‘ is the more 
remarkable,” Prof. Challis points out—tersely summing up the 
visible phenomena of the luminary, as characterised by astronomers— 
“because the unevenness of the Sun’s surface, as indicated by the 
mottled appearance spread over its whole extent, with the occasional 
occurrence of deep depressions (the spots), surrounded generally by 
lofty ridges (the facule), gives reason to expect that inequalities would 
be perceptible on the periphery.” And in fact—reasoning from what 
would happen if the earth were seen from a distance, and from what 
actually does happen with the moon when observed in the telescope, 
whose inequalities are then distinctly observed on its edge or limb, 
breaking ¥s regularity of its contour—it has often been reasonably 
objected to the conclusion that the spots are depressions or cavities in 
the sun, that, if they are truly such, when they arrive at the edge of 
the disc they ought to be seen in vertical section, if not as notches, at 
least as cavities, perceptible as such by differences of light and con- 
figuration ;* whereas the edge or limb of the sun is always—to use an 
expression common in descriptive natural history—entire,t a circular 
curve altogether free from inequalities. 


* Mr. Howlett has lately recorded two observations, the only two in his very consider- 
able experience, in which portions of the penumbre of spots extended absolutely to the 
sun’s extreme margin, which is the phenomenon above anticipated from theory. Men- 
tion of one other instance will be found in p. 32, note. 

+ The margin of a leaf, or of a shell, or other object, which has no serrature or teeth 
or other inequalities, but is undivided, is said to be entire. 
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How much this remarkable character of the sun involves, may in 
some degree be estimated from the intense interest which the appa- 
rent departure from it alluded to by Prof. Selwyn as above, and 
to which we shall return, excited in the astronomical world, and the 
pains which were taken to establish or to invalidate the evidence 
which it at first seemed to afford, and determine its true value. 
But why the visible sun is characteristically an unbroken circle, even 
in the telescope, and why, in fact, however great may be the in- 
equalities of the luminous outer regions of the globe of the sun, they 
cannot, except in extreme and abnormal cases of rare occurrence, 
and, as it were, of special causation, impair the regularity of its 
visible contour—why, under ordinary circumstances, the depressions 
cannot be seen in section on the limb, we must now, after Prof. 
Challis, proceed to show. 

The inference that the sun has an atmosphere, Prof. Challis con- 
siders to be justified by the phenomenon of a gradual diminution 
of brightness from the centre to the circumference plainly discernible 
in a photographic picture of the sun, or in an image received on a 
screen; the sun’s atmosphere intercepting more of the rays coming 
from the parts near the periphery than of those coming from near 
the centre of the disc, because the former would pass through a greater 
thickness of atmosphere. Sir J. Herschel, long ago, had drawn 
the same inference from the same phenomenon ; and had further con- 
sidered decisive evidence of the existence of the solar atmosphere to 
be afforded by the production of the bright ring of light called the 
corona, concentric with the sun, seen when it is totally eclipsed ; the 
‘interposition of the moon concealing the dise of the sun itself, the 
brilliancy of which, under ordinary circumstances, does not permit 
the light transmitted by and reflected from the atmosphere to be se- 
parately perceived. ‘The astronomer Bessel had before regarded the 
corona as an indication of the same fact. The radiation of heat also 
from the central regions of the disc has been proved by Secchi, and 
that of the chemically active rays, recently, by Professor Roscoe, to 
be much greater than from its borders. The three elements of solar 
radiation, or distinct powers of the solar rays, light, heat, and che- 
mical action, thus unite in the same testimony. At the present time, 
indeed the belief of astronomers in the reality of the sun’s atmosphere 
is fully established ; but it appeared desirable to place the evidence 
on which this belief is founded briefly before the reader, partly on 
account of its own interest, partly on that of the importance of the 
subject now entered upon; and also because it is noticed by Prof. 
Challis, as above, after finding, deductively, what would be the effect 
of an atmosphere on the distribution of light upon the dise of a dis- 
tant luminous spherical body, which, he shows, would be identical 
with that actually exhibited by the sun. 

We have now to consider a necessary difference of constitution be- 
tween the Earth’s atmosphere (which the atmospheres of the other 
Planets resemble) and that of the sun. 

The most notable effect of the Earth’s atmosphere with respect to 
visibie phenomena is the refraction of the rays of light which pass 
through it, in consequence of which the apparent magnitude of the 
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Earth, as seen by a distant spectator, would be in some degree 
greater than that which it would have if it had no atmosphere, 
because the rays which pass from the periphery of the globe* itself 
to the position of the supposed spectator must have a curved course 
concave to the straight tine joining that position and the Earth’s 
centre. The amount of this augmentation of the disc of the Earth, 
seg sory the spectator to be placed at the Moon, has been calculated 
by Prof. Challis to be, almost exactly, the very small one of 1'—one 
second of are or of angular space—that is, js),, of the apparent 
diameter of the Earth as seen from the Moon. 

It follows from this that a mountain five miles high—an elevation 
which is exceeded by only four or five peaks in the Himalayan 
range, the highest in the world—situated at the Earth’s apparent 
border, would subtend at the Moon an angle of 44” only, or equal 
to a933 of the apparent diameter of the earth as there seen, and its 
top would be somewhat less elevated by refraction, in proportion, 
than the base, on account of being higher up in the atmosphere. 
The atmospheric refraction, therefore, would only produce the effect 
of a slight apparent depression or diminution in altitude of the 
mountain; not augmenting the earth’s diameter to a perceptible 
amount, nor materially altering the forms of the inequalities on the 
periphery when supposed to be seen by a telescope from a distant 
station in the solar system. 

A ray of light from a star or other object seen from the earth 
passes through the atmosphere in a course which grazes, or is a 
tangent to, the interior globe itself. The same of course is true of. 
the reverse case, of a ray from a point on the earth seen from the 
moon or other locality in space outside the atmosphere. It is evi- 
dent that in such a case the curvature of the path of the ray is Jess 
than the curvature of the surface of the globe. ‘“‘ But it is conceiv- 
able,” observes Professor Challis,—and in this conception of the effect 
of the refraction of the atmosphere of a heavenly body he is not 
aware that he has been anticipated by any previous investigator,— 
“‘that there may be such a relation between the gradation of density of 
the atmospheric strata, and the curvature of the globe, that this con- 
dition cannot be fulfilled. For instance, it is reasonable to suppose that 
this is the case in the Sun’s atmosphere, when the vast magnitude 
of the globe is considered,” and the mathematical result is taken 
into account, which shows that the decrement of density of the 
atmosphere corresponding to a given increment of height above the 
globe varies conjointly as the density and the Sun’s gravity. 

“It seems necessary to suppose,” continues Prof. Challis, ‘that 
an atmosphere has an upper boundary like that of an ocean, because, 
the density continually decreasing with the height, a point must 
at length be reached at which the upward repulsive force of an 
atmospheric stratum is just equal to the force of gravity, in which 
case there can be no downward repulsive force, and therefore no 
further extension of the atmosphere.” In this conception of the 
necessary existence of an upper boundary to an atmosphere, it may 


* Throughout this explanation of the unbroken circularity of the edge of the sun’s 
disc the term globe is used in reference to a planet, or other heavenly body, as distin- 
* guished from the atmosphere surrounding it, or within which it is contain 
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be remarked, Prof. Challis agrees with the late Dr. Wollaston, 
and also with Sir J. Herschel, who, in adopting the inferences 
of the former relative to the finite extent of the Earth’s atmo- 
sphere, says: ‘‘ Arguments are not wanting to render it, if not 
absolutely certain, at least in the highest degree probable, that the 
surface of the aérial, like that of the aqueous ocean, has a real and 
definite limit, beyond which there is positively xo air.” * 


* This conclusion is oppused to the idea which was formerly prevalent that the earth’s 
atmosphere had in fact no termination—an idea which is still ‘retained by certain phy- 
sicists. Even those who, by comparing the calculable density of the air at certain as- 
sumed heights with that to which it would be reduced in the receiver of an air-pump, 
have ascribed an extent of 40 or 50 miles to the atmosphere, and others who have im- 
plicitly accepted that inference have maintained the same belief. They have supposed 
that the atmosphere becomes indefinitely rare beyond a certain but unknown distance 
from the earth, ceasing to affect the rays of light, having neither refractive nor reflective 
power, graduating or evanescing into nothing it may be said—into that the existence 
of which it would not only be impossible to recognise by any means we possess 
were it on the surface of the earth, but is really not conceivable by the mind—a con- 
dition of matter (!) devoid of properties, but still supposed to extend through space— 
and from this attenuated condition of virtual nonentity to become gradually condensed 
again into the tangible and ponderable condition of the air as we know it,—around other 
bodies of the solar system or of the spaces beyond. Accepting, on the contrary, as 
proved, the doctrine that atmospheres generally have definite boundaries, at which, 
mathematically speaking, their densities, though small, have finite values, it will be as 
near a representation of the truth as the present condition of science enables us to arrive 
at, to say, that as the surface or upper boundary of the aqueous ocean of the earth is 
succeeded by the aérial ocean or atmosphere, so the upper boundary of the latter, “beyond 
which there is no air,” is succeeded by the luminiferous ether, which extends through 
and fills the interplanetary spaces, surrounding all the heavenly bodies of the solar 
system, with their respective aérial atmospheres; and indeed, as the visibility of the 
stars evinces, extending, with certain modifications, throughout all known space. But 
while the aérial atmosphere of the earth rests upon the aqueous nearly as it does upon 
the land, the ether does not rest upon, but pervades the former, together indeed with 
the waters and the solid earth, the ether thus resting upon itself alone ; independently 
of the ponderable matter, whether solid, liquid, or aériform, constituting the earth and 
other planets, and at least the outer regions of the sun also, which it permeates. 

Though the ether, when in equilibrium, thus rests upon itself alone, if we identify it 
with the resisting medium in the planetary spaces, which Professor Encke, the Director 
of the Observatory of Berlin, has shown to retard the motion of the comet bearing his 
name, we must ascribe to it a sort of friction with the molecules of certain forms of 
ponderable matter, of great tenuity, of which comets consist. 

The subject of the termination of the atmosphere above, necessarily involves that of 
the medium which succeeds it, occupying the space beyond, and hence the consideration 
of the ether is inseparable from that of the nature of atmospheres in general, as known 
or believed to encompass the earth and other bodies of the solar system. On this ac- 
count it is here noticed; but it has no further immediate bearing on the subject of this 


paper. 

It has not yet been recorded in the history of science, though occasionally men- 
tioned by the writer in lectures on the atmosphere, that Wollaston had been anticipated 
by Henry Thomas Colebrooke, F.R.S,, sometime President of the Asiatic Society of Ben- 

1, and an eminent contributor to its ‘‘I'ransactions,’ called “the Asiatic Researches” 

e was one of the ornaments of our Indian Empire, whom that empire itself in great 
measure contributed to form, and by whom as its reward it was maintained and ex- 
tended. The remarkable paper which contains his theory of the atmosphere will be 
found in the ‘Quarterly Journal of Science’ (vol. ix., p. 57,58) for April, 1820. Dr. 
Wollaston’s paper was read before the Royal Society, January 17th, 1822, and published 
in the ‘ Philosophical Transactions’ for that year. But the two philosophers were led 
independently to the same important conclusion by distinct roads. Similar views had 
been vaguely entertained before ; but, until the modern limitation of the theory of the 
infinite divisibility of ponderable matter by the discovery that its elements would unite 
only in fixed and definite proportions, and the conception of an imponderable ether at 
once pervading and extending beyond the aérial atmosphere consisting of such elements 
had been expressed, the finite extent and termination of the latter, it may fairly be said, 
even if they could be definitely conceived of, could not be intelligibly described, nor 
securely maintained. In the use of the last phrase the objections urged by Dr. Whewell 
against the conclusions of Dr. Wollaston are not ignored; even he admits the height of 
the atmosphere to be finite, though he denies that this involves the consideration of 
atoms, supposed to be inseparable from the truth that bodies combine only in definite 
proportions, 
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No ray of light which comes through such an atmosphere to the 
eye of a distant spectator can be inclined to the surface of the 
interior globe at a less angle than that made with the surface of the 
globe by the course of a ray, which, after traversing the atmosphere 
and being refracted at the boundary, issues out in the direction of 
a tangent to the refracting surface. Now, a ray proceeding from 
a point on the surface of the globe, in a direction making an angle 
with the surface less than this, will not pass out of the atmosphere, 
but will either reach a maximum distance from the point whence 
it proceeds, and return by a like path to the surface again, or will be 
reflected internally from the upper atmospheric surface or boundary. 

‘“From these considerations it follows,” says Professor Challis, 
“‘(1.) that rays proceeding from points of the sun lying beyond the 
surface which contains all these limiting courses cannot reach the 
eye of a distant spectator; (2.) that rays proceeding from points 
within that surface appear to come from points within the sun’s 
periphery ; (3.) that rays proceeding from any points on that surface 
eventually are tangential to the boundary of the atmosphere, and 
appear to come from the sun’s periphery. Consequently ””—and this 
is the important result—‘‘ consequently, if the boundary of the atmo- 
sphere be spherical, the periphery of the sun will be an exact circle, 
notwithstanding any actual inequalities of the surface of the globe. 
Also, if we may suppose that any objects like clouds are suspended in 
the solar atmosphere, all the points lying on the limiting courses will 
be brought by the refraction to the same level—that is, to the level 
of the upper boundary of the atmosphere. The augmentation of the 
sun’s apparent semidiameter, as seen from a distant point, will be just 
equal to the apparent height of the atmosphere.” With this latter 
subject, however, we are not at present concerned. . 

““The foregoing theory,” in the words of its author, “fully ex- 

lains why the contour of the sun is generally observed to be entirely 
ree from inequalities.” But in certain rare instances, as in that 
noticed above, the possibility of still seeing inequalities in the sun 
is evinced, showing that the solar atmosphere itself may be liable, 
under abnormal conditions, to disturbances and changes of level suffi- 
cient to account for their visibility. 

This particular subject is so important and instructive with respect 
to the constitution of the sun that it becomes requisite to give in 
some detail the observations in which these seemingly exceptional 
phenomena were detected, two of which Prof. Challis has referred to. 

The Rev. W. R. Dawes, a most accurate and accomplished astro- 
nomical observer, to whose solar researches we shall have repeatedly 
to return, employing instrumental means of the highest character, 
aided by a peculiar eye-piece already mentioned, thus describes 
the facule and an observation made by him of the appearance in 
question :—‘‘ The bright streaks or faculee are best seen near the east 
and west edges of the sun’s disc, where they give the impression of 
narrow ridges, whose sides are there presented to view. They usually 
lie nearly in the direction of a circle of latitude on the sun’s surface, 
and are rarely high enough to be seen as actual projections from his 
limb. On one occasion, however, the 22nd of January last [1852], I 
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had an opportunity of observing a satisfactory confirmation of the idea, 
that they are ridges or heapings-up of the luminous matter ; and as the 
requisite circumstances are extremely rare, I will advert more parti- 
cularly to the observation. A large bright streak, or facula, was ob- 
served to run, as usual, nearly parallel to the sun’s edge for some 
distance, and very near it, and then to turn rather abruptly towards 
the edge and pass over it. The limb was at times very well defined ; 
and when it was most sharp and steady, the bright streak was seen to 
project slightly beyond the smooth outline of the limb, in the manner of 
a mountain ridge nearly parallel to the sun’s equator.” 

Mr. Dawes, also, noticed on the 22nd of October, 1859, about noon, 
near the south-eastern edge of the sun, an unusually large mass of facule. 
He satisfied himself that a bright streak, which formed the very edge of 
the sun, projected irregularly beyond the circular contour of the edge ; 
reminding him of a ridge of low hills often seen at the enlightened 
limb of the moon. (Precisely the lunar appearance alluded to in 
p- 26, when considering the supposed necessary effect of the solar 
spots, if cavities, in causing inequalities of the sun’s periphery.) 

early parallel to this, and within a very small distance of it, ran 
another streak nearly as bright; and the space between them was ob- 
served to be darker than is the ordinary limb of the sun, but not so 
black as the wmbra or nucleus of a spot. He supposed it to be the 
penumbra* of a large spot just entered on the disc—that is, brought 
into view by the sun’s rotation, or by currents in the photosphere, as 
made known by the researches of Mr. Carrington, or some combina- 
tion of both agencies—the umbra of which was as yet hidden by the 
inner bright streak, either superposed upon it or also interposed in 
the line of sight. At two, p.m., Mr. Dawes satisfactorily saw an ex- 
cessively narrow black line, a little broken in two or three places, as 
if by irregularities in the inner bright streak, the top or outer edge of 
which was projected upon it, either by superposition or interposition, 
as already mentioned. On October 24th a fine spot was visible, with 
a remarkably extensive penumbra. On the 26th the wmbra had 
changed its form in a very extraordinary way. The successive changes 
to November 3 were more extraordinary than Mr. Dawes had ever be- 
fore observed, and some of the forms which the umbra assumed were 
curiously grotesque. In the night of November 4th it passed off, and 
when it came round again, and up to November 21st, the date of the 
communication, beyond the richness of its vicinity in facule, there 
Va aaa remarkable in the group into which it had resolved 
itself, 

“Tt appeared to me very remarkable,” Mr. Dawes continues, ‘‘ that 
in so violent and extensive a disturbance of the luminous envelope, I 
could not find, in any part of the wmbra, a really black nucleus. In 
spots of not one-tenth part of the area I have, in numerous instances, 
perceived a decidedly black portion, not always central, but compara- 
tively well-defined, and totally devoid of light, visible through the 

* This distinction of wmbra and penumbra arises from Mr. Dawes’s prior telescopic 
researches on the spots, which we shall consider hereafter: it will be sufficient now to 
apprise the reader that he uses the former term to denote a region of a spot interme- 


diate in ‘darkness between the nucleus and that designated as usual by the, term 
penumbra, 
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darkening glass rendered necessary by the solar illumination of our 
own atmosphere. The umbra of this large spot was, however, of 
various depths of shade in different parts. It appears probable that 
the upward force by which the luminous envelopes were thrown 
aside must, in this instance, have acted upon them very obliquely.” 
This inference, of course, is drawn on the assumption that the black 
appearance of the nuclei of spots, as held by Wilson and Dr. (the 
late Sir William) Herschel, results from the partial exposure of the in- 
terior solar surface, beneath the mediums of the penumbree and of the 
facule or photosphere. ‘‘To obtain ocular demonstration of the 
bright streaks being really elevated ridges or waves of the exterior 
luminous envelope is, of course, a very rare occurrence ; but in the 
present case the evidence was as complete as could be desired,” part 
of it being afforded by the circumstance that a bright streak or faculu 
was precisely at the sun’s edge.* - 

A magnificent group of spots, which, as seen near the centre of the 
sun’s disc, was in its principal dimension about 122,000 miles—and 
which, therefore, scald it have been placed between the Earth and 
the Moon, would have extended half-way—was observed from July 
25th, 1862, to August 4th, when it passed off the disc, by the Rev. 
F. Howlett. When first noticed this group had already advanced a 
considerable distance upon the sun’s surface. It then included a re- 
markable mass of brilliant photospheric matter, which measured at 
least 12,000 miles in length by 6,000 miles in breadth, embracing, 
therefore, a superficial area of not less than seventy-two millions of 
square miles, which is greater than that of the Pacific and Indian 
Oceans taken together, and not much less than double the extent of 
all the dry land on the globe. ‘This lay amidst the various associated 
nuclei of the principal spot, and was completely insulated from the 
contiguous photosphere by a well-defined penumbra. On the fol- 
lowing day, July 26th, the nuclei had run into each other, and be- 
come considerably enlarged, at the expense apparently of the bright 
patch, which had become very much reduced in magnitude, as it was 


* Among some observations on the solar spots by the (late?) Rev. J. B. Emmett, 
published in the ‘ Annals of Philosophy’ for the year 1825, which appear to have re- 
mained unnoticed by astronomers, is the following, in which also is described a similar 
phenomenon to that twice observed by Mr. Dawes: “In 1818 I traced a spot which was 
surrounded with a fine umbra to the very edge, when there was a fine line of light be- 
yond the spot; both the nucleus and umbra were very distinct ; about half the nucleus 
projected beyond the umbra towards the sun’s centre.”” Mr. Emmett here denotes by 
umbra what is at present understood by the penumbra of a spot. 

How rare this phenomenon is, of the projection beyond the limb of any portion of a 
spot may additionally appear from the circumstance, that Mr. Emmett, who observed 
the spots for some years, and gave his attention to them especially as seen on the limb, 
should have noticed only one occurrence of it, as just described; while his observation of 
that evinces that his instrumental means, though doubtless greatly inferior to those of 
the present day, were yet adequate to the task. He also noticed, apparently, one in- 
— of another rare phenomenon, the extension of the penumbra of a spot to the 

mb (see p. 26). 

It seems Sew that if the remarkable outburst of intense white light appearing to 
exceed in brightness that of the sun's surface, and though over a very large group of spots, 
apparently unconnected with and high above it, which was simultaneously observed on 
September Ist, 1859, by Mr. Carrington and Mr. Hodgson at their respective observatories, 
had taken place on the limb, it would have been seen as a bright projection beyond it. 
But even this would have made only a fifth or sixth case in the annals of the telescope, 
and we know it to have been an extraordinary one from its effect, as yet unique, upon 
the instruments recording the variations of terrestrial magnetism, 
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still more on the morning of the 27th, and by three o’clock in the 
afternoon it was nearly obliterated, a slight hazy “bridge,” or 
linear portion crossing a nucleus alone remaining visible, and which 
in a feeble diffused form was still faintly to be traced on the 28th 
and 29th, but seemed to have entirely vanished on the 31st of the 
month. On that day and August Ist the great nucleus was grandly 
fringed by projections from the contiguous penumbral matter, often 
with sharp tooth-like terminations. Two days afterwards, on the 
3rd of August, the group, and especially the principal nucleus, was 
seen to be remarkably foreshortened, in consequence of its approach 
to the apparent margin of the sun, and to be about to be divided 
again, apparently into two portions, by a sharply-defined and fresh 
“ bridge,” a feature which had characterised this spot during its earlier 
stages, though then springing from a different side of the nucleus. 
At half-past six on the morning of August 4th, the nucleus and 
“ bridge,” and many of the subordinate details, though still very dis- 
tinct, had become extremely attenuated. Three hours afterwards the 
nucleus was reduced to a mere line (the reader will be reminded by 
this of the nucleal black line seen by Mr. Dawes in the observations 
just cited), clearly distinguishable, however, from its adjoining pe- 
numbra. When observed again, about six in the afternoon, the 
nucleus had completely disappeared ; portions of its penumbra, how- 
ever, as well as other patches of penumbrz adjoining, still remaining 
visible at this point of time. ‘And now it was,” Mr. Howlett re- 
cords, ‘‘ that I am confident I could plainly perceive a small notch in 
the sun’s margin, precisely over the place where the great nucleus 
must have been existing; and it struck me that it was not caused so 
much by any deficieney in the circular limb of the sun itself, but 
rather by reason of abnormally heaped-up masses of the contiguous 
photosphere, which had perhaps been swept away, as it were, from 
the area occupied by the nucleus and penumbra, in like manner as a 
slight fall of snow might have been swept away from off a gravel 
path, and thus have been thrown up a little on each side. The por- 
tion of penumbra, in fact, which still remained visible appeared to 
me to form the bottom of a shallow valley, seen obliquely over one of 
the elevations by which it was bounded, the right hand or south 
bank being the higher of the two.” 

Mr. Howlett’s observations are, in a great degree, supported by 
those of Prof. Challis himself, who saw the same ranareaile group 
of spots on the 26th of July with the Northumberland telescope 
of the Cambridge Observatory. What chiefly struck him ‘‘ was a 
‘bridge’ stretching across the principal nucleus, remarkably bright, 
and not bounded by a penumbra. t judged it to be brighter,” he 
says, ‘‘ than the general surface of the sun.” This is the object de- 
scribed in the preceding observations of Mr. Howlett as a remarkable 
mass of brilliant photospheric matter, seen on the day before, at which 
time it had not decidedly assumed the form of a ‘‘ bridge.” 

_ The phenomenon of the notch, as observed by Mr. Howlett, 

Prof. Challis remarks, would appear to be similar to that seen by 

Mr. Dawes. These, however, are the only instances of inequality 

of contour in the sun with which the Cambridge astronomer is 
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acquainted, that noticed by Mr. Dawes in 18682, being the first cited 
above, having apparently escaped his attention.* In them, as ob- 
served by all three astronomers, the appearances of the spots, penum- 
bre, and faculz are of an unusual character, including in one of them, 
as observed on successive days by Mr. Howlett and Prof. Challis, the 
peculiarity of small nuclei situated on the edges of large patches of 

numbra, which, like the corresponding appearance witnessed by 

r. Dawes, seems to indicate great obliquity of direction in the as- 
cending torrents, and to manifest unusual activity. We must regard 
them, therefore, as indicative of an unusual amount of disturbance in 
and below the photosphere, and extending to a height and depth in 
the sun having some proportion to the enormous magnitude of the 
areas .of surface disturbed. 

An instructive observation made since Prof. Challis’s paper was 
written supports this and some previous reasoning as well as his deduc- 
tions. On the 24th of May, 1863, Captain W. Noble, a vigilant re- 
corder of passing celestial occurrences, saw a remarkable appearance 
presented by a facula situated between a spot and the limb of the sun. 
‘* It was that of a most extraordinary elevation above the general level 
of the sun’s apparent surface, the facula exhibiting quite a dark line” (in 
this respect agreeing with the second observation of Mr. Dawes and 
that of Mr. Howlett) on the edge which as the sun revolved followed 
the spot ; “‘ presenting a perfectly stereoscopic effect.” We have here, 
first, a confirmation of the inference that the facule are the summit- 
ridges of physical objects having great altitude; and, secondly, an 
illustration or example of the optical effect ascribed to the peculiar 
refraction of the sun’s atmosphere. We have seen that the dimen- 
sions of the faculz, including their altitude above the general level 
of the photosphere, and their activities, are equally enormous; and 
yet one of them, at first concealed from the observer by forming a 
part of the hemisphere of the sun directed from the earth, became 
visible by the sun’s rotation, having been brought through, having 
in fact been made to form a part of, the visible contour of the limb, 
without having caused any inequality in it, or impairing its circularity 
of outline. 

But here another and a new consideration arises. If such stupen- 
dous billows of photospheric matter can form a part of the edge of the 
disc, without occasioning any deviation from the geometrical perfec- 
tion of its form, how enormous, and how violent—even with reference 
to the scale on which solar phenomena obviously proceed—must be 
those actions occasionally occurring in the sun (or, perhaps, only oc- 
casionally observed) which, under the peculiar nature of its atmo- 
sphere as to refraction even, can still make themselves known by 
local elevations of the photosphere, and perhaps disturbances of equi- 
librium in the atmosphere itself, and thus actually causing irregula- 
rities on the visible margin of the sun, as in the instances recited! 

According to Prof. Challis, the photosphere is virtually brought 
up, by the peculiar refraction he has explained, to the boundary or 
spherical surface of the sun’s atmosphere, visibly represented in pro- 


* According to Sir John Herschel, “the great spot of December, 1719, is stated to 
have been seen as a notch in the limb of the sun.” 
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file by the circular outline of the disc; so that, although the rays 
emerging from the atmosphere proceed from points of the photosphere 
at different levels, being those of its inequalities of various kinds, the 
effect is as if the sun were a perfectly uniform smooth sphere without 
inequalities of any kind, either elevations above or depressions below 
the general level of its surface.* This seems equivalent to an approxi- 
mately equable distribution over large areas of the bounding surface 
of the atmosphere—over large segments in fact if not indeed over 
the whole of the entire sphere of the visible sun—of the points of 
emergence of the rays, at whatever depth’ originating below ; and as 
we have much reason to believe that radiant heat and light (of the 
same refrangibility) are identical, it may be regarded as an equalizing 
power over the transmission from the sun of the radiation os 
in and below the incandescent and turbulent photosphere. Were it 
not for this property of the sun’s atmosphere, perhaps, the enormous 
and apparently paroxysmal activities indicated by the abnormal in- 
equalities described, though doubtless essential to the maintenance of 
the Sun’s unique functions in the government of the System around him, 
and coeval with their origin, might yet be the cause of such sudden and 
tremendous variations in the amount of his radiation of Light and Heat, 
as to affect, destructively, the Earth and other Planets—tending to sub- 
vert the equilibrium between the action of the Sun and the interior 
forces of the Planets which preserves the crust and surface of the 
Earth, as one of them, in their actual condition, causing, among other 
disasters, catastrophic changes in the distribution of land and water, 
and wide-spread irretrievable devastations of Organic Nature. 
Another indication of some importance appears to be presented by 
this subject. Sensible evenness of periphery would seem to imply, as 
suggested above, equality of radiation, over the entire surface of the 
sun, of that extreme or outermost surface that is whence it proxi- 
mately emerges or proceeds. The sun appears to be immensely rougher 
than the Earth. As has been stated, mountains upon it equalling the 
Himalayas in proportionate altitude would not be more than about 600 
miles high, and in this view the surface of the sun, as in the familiar il- 
lustration of the comparative magnitude of the inequalities on the Earth’s 
surface, would be as smooth as the rind of an orange, the inequalities 
of which are even greater in proportion to the diameter of the fruit. 
But if the height of the facule equals only a very small fraction of 
their length, they must be thousands of miles in altitude above the 
mean level of the surface from which they rise. According to 
Secchi’s measurements the depth or thickness of the photosphere and 
penumbral region beneath must be denoted by the same expression, 
while the entire depth of the funnel-shaped chasms seen as the spots 
has been estimated by several competent observers, at tens of thou- 
sands of miles below this ; these enormous depressions commencing on 
the exterior of the photosphere and sloping down from a variously- 
shaped boundary having a horizontal diameter of from ten or twelve 
thousand to fifty thousand miles. These, it is evident, except in the lat- 
ter case of the diameter of the spots, are‘only approximate expressions 


* Another consequence which we conceive to follow from Prof. Challis’s theory, indi» 
cating the locality of the “luminous prominences,” will be noticed ynder that head, 
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bearing some proportion to the truth. But_they indicate in a gene- 
ral manner the existence of inequalities on the sun, equivalent, when 
we compare its diameter with that of the Earth, to inequalities on the 
latter—mountains and ocean-hollows—which would measure from 100 
to 200 miles above and below its mean surface, or from j,th to 3th 
part of its radius, or the distance between the surface and the centre 
of the globe ; and resembling, to revert to the familiar illustration, the 
roughness of a pine-apple instead of the comparative smoothness of 
an orange. Could we see the sun divested of its atmosphere, the old 
representations of it as a globe flaming all over might not appear 
exaggerated. 

It will follow from all this that the radiation from the sun will ori- 
ginate from surfaces at every degree of depth between the outer 
flaming surface of the photosphere and the region, tens of thousands 
of miles below, of the nucleus of the spots, surfaces differing in their 
physical nature and chemical composition, some liquid, some gaseous, 
some possibly solid, of different temperatures, degrees of luminosity, 
and powers of radiation, of every variety of proportion to one another 
in area, and of inclination to the surface of the sun—varying that is 
through every degree of obliquity between solar horizontality or 
parallelism to its spherical figure, and the vertical position. The 
radiation thus departing at every possible angle with the surface in 
which it originates, and thence differing as to polarization (of heat as 
well as light), transmitted through refracting media and affected by 
reflecting surfaces of various kinds, would seem to require an encom- 
passing atmosphere of peculiar properties, to combine and integrate 
this variety of radiant powers, and so adapt it to the final physical 
cause of the whole, the due action of the sun on the Earth and 
planetary system. It may be that from this complexity of radiating 
sources arises the constitution of the compound sheaf of rays which we 
analyse by the prism into the solar spectrum,—not merely into the 
three great constituents of light, heat, and chemical action, but also 
into apparently innumerable bands and _ lines to 
varieties of all three principles, and some of which, though they 
exist in the original radiation in the sun appear not to be transmitted 
to the Earth.* 

The experimental researches of Professor Kirchhoff, of Heidelberg, 
on the last subject, identical with that of what are called the fixed or 
dark lines of the prismatic spectrum of the sun, and on the related sub- 
ject of the inversion of the bright lines in the spectra of artificial 
light, have led him to conclude that the vapours of the metals 
iron, nickel (and perhaps cobalt), manganese, copper, zinc, barium, 
and probably others, are present in the solar atmosphere. ‘‘ The 
consideration of the solar spectrum,” to use his own words, has 
also led him to adopt some old notions of the constitution of the 
sun, and to incorporate with them new views of his: own, partly 
founded on established chemical and lanes facts or principles, but 
also in a great degree hypothetical. The most probable supposition, 


* The suggestion that differences of origin in the sun may account for the complexity 
of the spectrum has already been made by some recent inquirer; but as offered above it 
is a consequence of the peculiar configuration and constitution inferred to characterize 
the sun’s surface, and is therefore original. 
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according to him, which can be made respecting the sun’s constitu- 
tion is, that it consists of a solid or liquid nucleus, heated to a tempe- 
rature of the brightest whiteness, surrounded by an atmosphere of 
somewhat lower temperature. Of the solar spots he adopts and ex- 
tends the original theory of Galileo, enunciated when they were first 
discovered, that they are clouds floating in the gaseous atmosphere of 
the sun, appearing to us as dark spots on the bright body of the 
luminary. Ignoring, as it appears to us, many of the most important 
observations of modern, and especially of contemporary astronomers, 
and disregarding the evidence they afford of the existence of several 
concentric zones or shells, not wholly aériform in their nature, en- 
compassing the nucleus, Prof. Kirchhoff reduces the constitution 
of the sun to the simple binary formula cited above,—a heated 
nucleus and a less heated atmosphere, in which particular the 
French astronomer, M. Le Verrier, appears to agree with him. 
Assuming that in the atmosphere of the sun phenomena must 
occur similar to those which we find take place jin our own, local 
diminution of ,temperature must, there as here, he represents, 
give rise to the formation of clouds; only that the solar clouds 
will be of a different chemical composition from terrestrial ones. 
“When a solar cloud is formed,” he continues, ‘‘ all the portions of 
atmosphere lying above it will be cooled down, because a portion of 
the rays of-heat which are emitted from the incandescent surface of the 
sun are cut off by the cloud. ‘This cooling effect will be the more con- 
siderable the thicker and larger the cloud is, and will be felt more in 
the neighbourhood of the cloud than at points further removed. The 
result of this is, that the upper portions of the cloud must increase 
with accelerating velocity and become cooler. The temperature of 
the cloud sinks below the point of incandescence, it becomes opaque 
[by opaque Kirchhoff here means non-luminous as well as non-trans- 
parent], and forms the dark nucleus of a solar spot. A diminution of 
temperature must also occur at a considerable elevation above this 
cloud, and if in this position the vapours be cooled to a temperature 
not far removed from their points of condensation, either owing to the 
revailing low temperature or to the contact of two currents of air 
meaning by air, the gaseous constituent of the solar atmosphere, 
answering to our atmospheric air], this diminution of temperature 
must cause the production of a second cloud. This will be more 
transparent [and luminous] than the first, because the density of the 
vapour present at high is less than at low elevations ; and this second 
cloud, when it has attained ‘sufficient dimensions, will appear as a 
semi-opaque [and to a certain extent luminous] penumbra [being the 
outer portion, so called by astronomers, of a solar spot]. In our own 
atmosphere we frequently see clouds formed simultaneously at dif- 
ferent elevations, the dense ones near the earth, light ones at a greater 
height. . . . These two layers of clouds,” Professor Kirchhoff 
adds, ‘‘ play the same part in the view which I take [of the solar 
spots], as the two openings, in the opaque [and less luminous] atmo- 
sphere [or penumbral region of astronomers] and in the photosphere, 
in the theory to which I object.” 
The Rev. F. Howlett has argued, partly from his own recent ob- 
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servations on the v pri in opposition to the-explanation thus main- 
tained by Kirchhoff that they are clouds impending over the solar 
surface, that if they were clouds they would exhibit—especially when 
anything like the size of the group of August 4th, 1862, already de- 
scribed—much more frequent appearances of notches than they do, 
How rare these apparent indentations of the sun’s limb are we have 
already seen. The spots would surely, Mr. Howlett argues, “ be 
often seen in dark relief upon the sun's limb, something after the way 
in which, at the beginning or close of a transit, the planets Mercury 
or Venus may be seen to produce an apparent indentation. And this 
appearance ought to take place, in the case of spots or groups of large 
magnitude, whether they were at a greater or less distance from the 
sun’s surface. . . Another objection, finally, to the spots being cloudy 
masses appears to be this. Would it be possible for clouds to main- 
tain such a comparatively black tint when immediately superimposed 
over the intensely incandescent surface (if it be incandescent, really, 
as sg as brilliant) of the orb of the Sun : 

ith res to the last objection, and without icipating in 
Mr. Howlets’s doabt of the incandescence of the surface we 
must remark that a certain thickness of cloud, in our own atmosphere, 
is absolutely opaque; and that, therefore, it is not fallacious to 
attribute corresponding and portionate opacity to clouds in 
the sun’s atmosphere, which therefore, it may be admitted, might 
appear black even when seen over the brilliant photosphere. But, 
further, we conceive Mr. Howlett’s first argument to be untenable; 
for the peculiar refraction of the sun’s atmosphere, as deduced from 
theory by Professor Challis, which we have already considered, would 
preclude the appearance of irregularities in the edge of the disc occa- 
sioned by the projection of clouds over it, equally with those which 
might otherwise be produced by the existence of cavities in the sun ; 
and, indeed, if we rightly understand the arguments of the Cambridge 
Professor which we have cited, he maintains, by a necessary implica- 
tion, that such would be the case. 

It is probable, therefore, that mere telescopic vision will not 
enable us to decide whether the spots are really depressions or 
cavities in the sun, as, after modern astronomers and astronomical 
physicists, generally, we have in this paper assumed them to be; or 
whether, as — by the old astronomers and by the Professor 
of Heidelberg, they are of the nature of clouds floating in the solar 
atmosphere, or as believed by Le Verrier, opaque accumulations of 
the rose-coloured matter otherwise seen in the ‘‘ luminous promi- 
nences,” a bed of which, he infers, encompasses the sun like an 
atmosphere. 

But this is precisely one of the questions which the new scientific 
art of Celestial Photography will enable us to solve, and which will 
increase our obligations to Mr. Warren De la Rue for bringing it to its 
actual condition of early comparative maturity.* ‘The pictures he has 
produced by the application of Photography to the heavenly bodies 


* The Royal Astronomical Society, the first body of astronomers in the world, signi- 
fied its appreciation of Mr. De la Rue’s labours in this department by conferring upon 
him the Society’s gold medal for the year 1862, 
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have proved to be susceptible, not only of optical scrutiny under cir- 
cumstances more advantageous than those which attend the telescopic 
examination of the objects represented, but also, permanent records of 
transient phenomena having been made, of deliberate and unhurried 
micrometrical admeasurement, so as to give results upon which the 
investigations of even Physical Astronomy may be based. By a re- 
fined application of the principle of the stereoscope, Mr. De la Rue 
has obtained at least a provisional determination of some of the points 
involved in this particular inquiry. ‘Two photographic pictures of 
the same sun-spot, the second taken after an interval (several hours) 
sufficiently great to admit of the sun’s rotation causing the neces- 
sary angular shift of its position, evidently possess, he finds, the 
stereoscopic relation. By placing them in the stereoscope he has 
obtained a stereoscopic picture of a sun-spot, and some surrounding 
faculee, which represented the various objects composing the view in 
their true relative positions in regard to altitude, and in other respects. 
In this way he has ascertained that the facule occupy the highest 
positions of the sun’s photosphere, the spots appearing like holes in 
the penumbree, which appeared lower than the brighter regions sur- 
rounding them: in one case portions of facule were discovered 
to be sailing over a spot, apparently at some considerable height 
above it. 

But though the evidence against the theory that the sun-spots are 
clouds is thus in a remarkable manner cumulative, to regard these 
statements as finally settling the question before us, of the locality of 
the spots and their nature in relief, would be unfair to Mr. De la Rue, 
as holding him to a responsibility he has not yet incurred ; and it 
would at tlre same time place a premature and hazardous reliance on so 
delicate a method of research. They afford however primd-fucie evi- 
dence on the points involved ; and they open to our contemplation a 
long vista of future scientific achievements in relation to the sun. 
We have seen that, notwithstanding the peculiar nature of the refrac- 
tion which precludes the ordinary operations of the sun’s photosphere 
—the perpetual eruption and march in succession of the solar tornados 
piercing through from below, and removing matter from the upper 
regions of the sun—which we observe in horizontal or oblique section as 
the spots, from affecting the evenness of the periphery as we behold it ; 
there are abnormal, or at least less constantly excited but still greater 
activities, which make themselves known on or very near the edge of 
the disc, in the manner observed by several astronomers, as related 
above. But the evidence, in these instances, is rather that of eleva- 
tions above the general surface of the sun, than of depressions below 
its level. Professor Challis’s theory we conceive, original and admir- 
able as it is, must be regarded as a near first approximation only, 
which the powers of mathematical analysis must and will be invoked 
to perfect, and to discover the limits within which the peculiar 
refraction of the solar atmosphere will really conceal what is going 
on in or upon or above the photosphere, from being seen in section 
or profile on the limb. ‘The steps of the analytical investigation 
will mutually suggest, and be suggested by, a parallel train of pecu- 
liar and laborious observational and experimental researches, while 
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the results obtained by the two methods will test or verify each other 
reciprocally. ‘The telescope and the micrometer in their utmost per- 
fection, the combination of the photographic record and the stereo- 
scopic examination of it, will all have to be applied in this important 
inquiry to the rigorous examination of the disc and contour of the 
sun. Admitting the powers of the latter method to be correctly esti- 
mated by Mr. De la Rue, and assuming that there is no source of fallacy 
in its use, it may be doubted whether any other means at present 
known to science will so adequately avail for the discovery of the order 
of superposition of the several parts or objects of which a given area 
of the visible photosphere consists, or their arrangement in altitude 
vertical to the sun’s surface. The problem, in fact, will resolve itself 
into the determination whether what are denominated the photosphere 
and its surface are not a kind of optical resultant or mean expression 
of the projection on the visual plane, or perspective appearance—in 
ordinary language, a combined bird’s-eye view, forming apparently 
one plane, like the view of a landscape in a camera prions aa erent 
occupying many successive levels, from above to below, concentric 
with the sun's nucleus ; a conclusion which would accord with some 
of the most trustworthy and long-continued observations of astrono- 
mers who have ae themselves to the examination of the solar disc, 
especially those of Mr. Carrington, Mr. Dawes, and M. Chacornac, to 
which some novel additions, as we have seen, have been made by 
Mr. Howlett. It must be maintained, in concluding this part of the 
subject, that the existence of known terrestrial metals in the gaseous 
state in the sun’s atmosphere, even if regarded to be fully established, 
affords no reason whatever for believing the spots to be clouds. These 
two subjects are independent of each other. The chemical composi- 
tion of the solar atmosphere may be that assigned to it by Kirchhoff, 
and the combined processes of radiation and absorption by which it is 
manifested in the fixed lines of the spectrum may be such as he con- 
ceives, and yet the physical constitution of the sun and the particular 
nature of the spots may be, notwithstanding, those which Wilson and 
Bode and Dr. Herschel inferred from actual telescopic observation, and 
which have been adopted substantially by Sir J. Herschel and the most 
accomplished and philosophical astronomers of the present day ; who, 
regarding them to be confirmed by their own observations, have made 
them the basis of their own more fully developed theory of the sun. 
On one important point, however, the incandescence of the nucleus 
of the sun (or, at least, of the sun’s interior regions, far below even 
the lower surface of the penumbral zone), we conceive the theory of 
Kirchhoff to accord with known facts; and the general view of the 
constitution of the sun, just alluded to, requires, we think, this modi- 
fication. It will probably be found, in the progress of solar physics, 
even if it may not be proved already, that the entire system of pheno- 
mena formed by the sun’s radiation of light and heat can no otherwise 
be explained. 

In the mean time, until all this shall have been achieved, we must 
make the best use we can of eye-observations effected by means of 
the telescope, applying to them some adequate amount of critical 
judgment informed by the principles of optics, dynamics, and material 
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physics. We proceed then with the subject of the structure of sun- 
spots and their characteristic phenomena, and the constitution of the 
solar regions in which they are formed. 

Mr. Dawes, by means of a contrivance of his own, to the use of 
which we have already adverted, has ascertained the existence of a 
stratum in the spots which had not been previously noticed. For 
this he has proposed the appellation of the cloudy stratum. Its 
appearance gives the impression of considerable depth below the 
second luminous stratum which forms the shallow or penumbra, 
usually seen round the nucleus of a spot; and it seems probable, 
Mr. Dawes thinks, that it is not self-luminous, but of such a nature 
as to absorb a vast quantity of light and reflect very little. Its faint 
illumination is rarely uniform, presenting rather a mottled or cloudy 
surface ; and occasionally some small patches very decidedly more 
luminous than the rest, though still incomparably less bright than 
“even the stratum forming the penumbra, from which it also differs 
essentially, in being destitute of the striated or ridged appearance 
so frequently presented in that stratum,” and which has been attri- 
buted in the preceding account of the aspect of the sun’s surface to 
the presence of the lens-shaped bodies discovered by Mr. Nasmyth, 
disposed in this case side by side in a parallel or slightly converging 
arrangement, 

In all spots of considerable size, and in many small ones, a black 
opening is perceptible in the cloudy stratum. In no instance did the 
observer perceive any light in these openings which exceeded the 
illumination of the Earth's atmosphere by the sun’s rays. Any 
degree of light inferior to this, it is obvious, could not be rendered 
visible by any contrivance we could employ ; but by a peculiar mode 
of using the telescope, with its accompaniments, Mr. Dawes informs 
us, “the cloudy stratum will in general become visible, frequently 
occupying by far the greater part of what has been hitherto consi- 
dered the nucleus of the spot, and imagined to be, in fact, the body 
of the sun itself. A portion of it, however, will commonly be found 
to appear perfectly black : whence we may conclude that, if lumi- 
nous at all, it is less so than our own atmosphere when illuminated by 
the direct rays of the sun. To this black part only,” Mr. Dawes 
oe ‘the appellation of nucleus appears to be strictly appli- 
cable.” 

The same region, under the name of the darkest part of the nucleus 
of a spot, has since been recognized by Mr. Howlett, who has subse- 
quently made the following remarks, contrasting the stratum of the 
sun to which he refers the nuclei, with the photosphere, regarding 
that as well as the penumbral stratum to be shallow, or compara- 
tively of small thickness, in which opinion, however, he appears to 
be singular among solar astronomers. ‘‘On the other hand, the 
nuclear stratum, or perhaps strata, appears to be of prodigious thick- 
ness, as may be inferred from the evidently vast depths into which 
the nuclear orifices descend, and as the varying intensity of black- 
ness in different parts of the same nucleus seems also to bespeak.” He 
then alludes to his drawings of two large spots, exhibiting their series 
of changes for successive days, adding, in reference to them, “‘ where 
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the idea seems forced upon one of chasms descending through ‘ cloudy 
strata,’ dozens or perhaps rather scores of thousands, of miles in per- 

ndicular depth.” 

That the sun-spots, besides the apparent motion imparted to them 
by the axial rotation of the sun, have a translatory motion of their 
own appears first to have been perceived by Scheiner, one of the very 
earliest observers of them, whose results were confirmed by subse- 
quent observers ; but we are indebted to Mr. Carrington for a long- 
continued series of observations on the sun, made in the most careful 
manner, with accurate and powerful instrumental appliances, directed 
by a zealous but cautious spirit of philosophical inquiry, which have 
established the existence of a system of currents in the mobile regions of 
the sun, in which the spots are seen to drift across the disc, and the 
contemplation of which opens up new views of the solar economy. 
To complete, in some measure, the view which has been entered 
upon of the physical s¢ructwre of the sun, as made known by the con- 
Pguration and changes of the spots, somié conclusions arrived at by 

r. Carrington from the elaborate tabulated records of his observa- 
tions, and made public in the year 1860, relative to the regions to 
which the spots seem to belong, must now be added ; without dwell- 
ing further,-at present, on the phenomena of the solar currents them- 
selves than is requisite for the purpose of making the subject 
intelligible, but incorporating with Mr. Carrington’s statements the 
interpretations as to the structure of the sun,-and the intimate nature 
of the activities resulting in the production of the spots which those 
statements seem to justify. 

The matter which forms the photosphere, undoubtedly, according 
to Mr. Carrington, floats mependad in the sun’s atmosphere, with as 
definite a lower surface as the upper visible one—thus forming, the 
reader will perceive, a definite spherical shell, the outer surface of 
which is what we observe as the sun, its outer diameter being what 
we term the diameter of the sun, while its thickness is at present un- 
known. This matter, by his observations, appears to float or drift 
slowly towards the poles in each hemisphere of the sun, from the 
latitude of about 15°, in a westerly direction, or that of the sun’s 
rotation, which becomes more and more westerly till at 50° or 60° of 
latitude the polar tendency is insensible. An accumulation must re- 
sult, and as certainly find its vent. Mr. Carrington conceives that 
this is probably effected by subsidence into the second stratum of the 
sun’s outer regions, the upper surface of which we see as the penum- 
bra of spots, and which thus forms a second spherical shell, also of 
unknown thickness, within the outer called the photosphere, but nearly 
concentric with it, probably a small fraction only of the sun’s diameter 
inferior to it in magnitude, and similarly floating above the sun’s 
body in its atmosphere. As part of this second stratum, and at its 
own lower level, the matter thus transferred passes again towards the 
equator. On its arrival at the latitude of about 15°, a corresponding 
ascent takes place into the upper stratum, the motion being still 
towards the equator, and in longitude again suffering retardation. At 
the equator a second subsidence of the upper stratum into the lower 
takes place, and the motion of the lower stratum is towards the pole 
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from the neighbourhood of the equator to about 15° of latitude, where 
an ascent again takes place to supply the loss of the upper current 
consequent on the polar drift we set out with. The loss of velocity 
indicated by the increasing retrogradation in the higher latitudes is 
due to the sensible contact of the upper stratum, the photosphere, 
with a vast atmosphere or medium which does not wholly partake of 
the rotation of the body it surrounds.* This lost velocity in the upper 
current is regained through the lower by the action beneath the 
second stratum or penumbral region, of a body—the presumed nucleus 
of the sun—rotating faster than that stratum. Beyond 50° of Jati- 
tude, Mr. Carrington imagines, the motions of both strata are the 
same, and simply retrograde, opposite to that of the sun’s rotation, 
or easterly, around the poles. The crossing of the two strata occurs 
only within the region frequented by spots, which appears to be con- 
fined alternately within the limits of 20° of latitude north and south, 
forming an equatorial belt, and those of from 20° to 40°; forming, in 
each hemisphere, two parallel belts of disturbance. Within the 
bounding latitudes every meridian of the sun is indifferently visited by 
these phenomena. What part in the production of the system of cur- 
rents the cloudy stratum of Mr. Dawes plays, or to what region of 
the sun it is referred by Mr. Carrington, does not appear. 

Mr. Carrington concludes by pointing out the similarity of the dis- 
tribution of currents in the sun which he has partly observed and 
partly inferred, with that of the winds of our own globe as laid down 
by the American hydrographer Captain Maury, and by citing the 
following words, in which Sir J. Herschel summed up his original 
views of the cyclonic nature of the spots—their analogy to revolving 
storms—first enunciated in his account of Astronomical Observations 
made at the Cape of Good Hope, from 1834 to 1838, and published 
in 1847: ‘‘ The spots, in this view of the subject, would be assimi- 
lated to those regions on the earth’s surface in which, for the moment, 
hurricanes and tornadoes prevail.” The cyclonic theory of these 
phenomena has also received a remarkable point of confirmation in 
the observations, first made by Mr. Dawes, of the apparent rotation 
of the spots, in a horizontal plane, about their own centres. Mr. Pid- 
dington, if not General Reid, in their works on the law of storms, 
had previously shown that a cyclone or revolving storm is a progres- 


* Mr. Carrington has not yet explained why this should be the case. His use of the 
phrase “ vast atmosphere or medium”? may possibly indicate that he conceives the sun 
to be placed in space occupied by elastic fluid (ponderable or imponderable) not alto- 
gether subject to its attraction, or belonging exclusively to its domain, but on which the 
sun’s rotation has impressed a similar thongh slower motion; such as Sir J. Herschel 
has suggested the planets must have communicated to the ether in which their motions 
are performed. But if Mr. Carrington here alludes to what he has elsewhere termed 
“the sun’s atmosphere,” in the sense in which that term is used throughout this paper, 
the difference of motion in question may perhaps be explained in this way. If the figure 
of the sun be a sphere, as we have found that from observation it appears to be, we must 
suppose, from the laws of equilibrium, that its figure is maintained by a certain relation 
between its velocity of rotation and the consistency of the matter composing it, the 
mobility of its molecules among themselves. But the consistency or mobility of its 
atmosphere must be very different, and therefore, whether it be spherical in form, 
as Prof. Challis has assumed, or as Sir J. Herschel has inferred, spheroidal, it cannot 
rotate with the same velocity as the sun itself, but must in fact move slower, whence 
may arise the action of contact or drag, to which Mr. Carrington attributes the loss of 
velocity sustained by the current in the higher latitudes of the sun 
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sive spiral, each gyration of which would answer to the rotation of a 
sun-spot.* 

The view taken by Mr. Carrington of the suspension in the sun’s 
atmosphere, above its body, of the two outer regions of the sun, the 
photosphere and the penumbral stratum, which his observations on 
the spots have led him to take, would agree with that already stated 
when considering the structure of the photosphere, of the mingling of 
gaseous with liquid matter, and also more specifically with ‘the 
luminous medium intermixed, but not confounded, with a transparent 
and non-luminous atmosphere,” of Sir J. Herschel. But Mr. De la 
Rue informs us that his own recent photographic researches have con- 
vinced him that the formation of the spots and their changes, inces- 
sant as they are, are among the least frequent of the great disturbances 
always occurring in the photosphere. We must conceive that both 
strata—concentric spherical envelopes of a certain depth or thickness, 
in unceasing and universal molecular activity—are like the crust of the 
Earth, itself a spheroidal shell, in process of perpetual production, 
dissipation, and reproduction, being only maintained as formal exist- 
ences and structural elements of the sun, by the final equilibrium of 
antagonistic forces, from the exertion and mutual action of which on 
the solar substances and each other arise all the phenomena displayed 
by the Centre of our System of Worlds. 

The most exterior visible phenomena of the sun consist of what 
have been called the ‘“‘ Red” or ‘‘ Luminous” ‘ Prominences ” 
‘* Protuberances”’ or ‘‘ Projections,” seen, apparently extending from 
the moon’s edge, upon the ground of the pale silvery light of the 
corona, by which they are encircled, at total eclipses of the former. 
They had been noticed at various total or annular eclipses of the sun 
in the last century and since, but had been little regarded ; so little, 
indeed, that the Astronomer Royal says, ‘‘ In 1842, I with all the 
rest of the astronomical world, was taken by surprise, with the ap- 
— of red projections.” This was during the total eclipse of 

uly 7th in that year. The attention of astronomers being thus 
awakened, these projections were watched for and seen on the occa- 
sions of the subsequent eclipses of 1850, 1851, 1853, 1858, and 1860, 
at each of which they were carefully observed, and particularly at the 
last, when all the resources of Celestial Photography in the hands 
of Mr. De la Rue were invoked for their investigation. It had been 
doubted whether they really were appendages of the sun or of the 
moon, although Sir J. Herschel, when they were recognised in 1842, 
had at once perceived their solar nature, and concluded that they 
were cloudy masses of extreme tenuity but immense magnitude,— 
having a vertical extent of at least 40,000 miles,—which owed their 
support and probably their existence to such an atmosphere as that 
already described as encompassing the sun. ‘To dispel, however, the 
doubts still entertained by some, was a part of the object of the 


* Another analogy, previously unnoticed, of groups of spots to a series of cyclones, in 
the roughly parabolic curves described by the latter and often recognisable in the 
former, was pointed out by the writer at a meeting of the Royal Astronomical Socicty, 
on June 12th, 1863. ‘The statement then made is mentioned, though not quite cor- 
rectly, in the ‘ Astronomical Register’ for July. : 
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memorable expedition of astronomers to Spain from all parts of 
Europe to view the total solar eclipse of July 18th, 1860. 

A strong indication that the phenomena under consideration are 
solar, was afforded by the facts, seen by various observers on this 
occasion, that when the amount of the sun’s light was greatly dimi- 
nished by the advance of the moon over the disc, but before the 
totality was complete, certain luminous prominences became visible, 
and that others remained visible after the re-appearance of the sun, 
but before the eclipse had terminated. But further and decisive 
evidence to the same effect was obtained by the Astronomer Royal, 
Mr. De la Rue, and other members of the expedition. ‘‘ If the lumi- 
nous prominences,” the latter astronomer points out, ‘‘ are attached 
to the sun, it is evident that they would continually change their 
positions with respect to the moon’s centre az the moon moved across 
the solar disc.” ‘That such was the case with respect to one remark- 
able prominence he ascertained; and this, taken in connexion with 
the fact of the covering and uncovering by the moon of the same 
prominences, of which Mr. De la Rue’s photographic pictures aflord 
excellent evidence, while both he and Mr. Airy witnessed it with 
the telescope, and which had been observed also in 1851, can only be 


accounted for by the conclusion, that these extraordinary appendages 


belong to the sun and are in no degree due to the moon. 

The resemblance of these luminous prominences, in configuration, 
to the clouds of our atmosphere is remarkable. As depicted by all 
who have drawn or photographed them, they represent, in outline, a 


bank of the clouds called cwnwuli, popularly compared to mountains, 

and cirro-cumuli, as seen resting on the vapour plane, which is 

represented by the moon’s timb, along which they appear to extend, 

and of various hues of rose-red and pink mingled with peach-colour 

and yellow, visible changes of tint seeming to take place in them. 

M. Mauvais, in 1842, compared their aspect to the A cage of the Alps 
r 


illuminated by the setting sun, and seen afar off. . De la Rue, in 
1860, compared one to a cirrus cloud glowing at sunset. All their 
forms frequently occur in the clouds, and some of them are detached, 
and at a distance from the edge of the disc equivalent to an altitude 
of many thousand miles above the photosphere. Mr. De la Rue 
having inferred from his photographic observations that the light of 
these prominences is 900 times less bright than that of the photosphere 
itself, considers that in all probability they are less bright than the 
dark nuclei of the sun-spots, which he thus regards as being ina 
certain degree luminous. They have no connexion with the spots, 
but may be regarded with some probability as arising from the 
exterior flames and condensed vapour or smoke (perhaps consisting 
of infinitesimally small particles of the metals believed to exist in 
the state of vapour in the sun’s atmosphere) of the facule or their 
crests, agreeably to what we have seen reason to believe of the nature 
of the photosphere; Mr. Balfour Stewart and Prof. Challis however 
consider them to be of the nature of the aurore or polar lights of the 
Earth. Whatever be their constitution, and to whatever terrestrial 
phenomena they correspond, we must infer from the great extent of 
the limb they occupy, in profile or section, that they extend over the 
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whole surface of the sun, but, on account of the faintness of their 
own light, only becoming visible when tlie illumination of our atmo- 
sphere by the sun is cut off or greatly reduced by the intervention 
of the moon. Mr. De la Rue, however, having found that the 
‘* photographic retina,” to use his happy expression, was sensible to 
some of them which were imperceptible to the eye, entertains strong 
hopes of obtaining their outlines in plan as it were, in solar horizon- 
tality, as very delicate dark markings on the more brilliant mottled 
background of the photosphere, which by the use of the stereoscope 
will be discriminated from the other markings of the sun’s surface, 
and appear in their true position. 

In considering the important question which now arises as to the 
locality among the physical regions of the sun to which the luminous 
prominences really belong, we are led to return to Prof. Challis’s 
theory of the sun’s atmosphere, and the conclusion respecting its 
finite boundary which that involves. If we regard the theory as 
established, it will follow that the luminous prominences cannot be 
objects floating in the atmosphere to which it applies, but that, as 
they must certainly be a a in an aériform medium of some 
kind, an additional excessively rare and transparent atmosphere must 


be based on the terminal stratum of the former, which may cor- 
respond to the vapour-plane on which the clouds of the Earth’s 
atmosphere float, and from which base these solar clouds extend 
upwards for thousands of miles. Their own definite upper surface 
implies the existence of a definite limit to the medium itself,* which 
will thus be the rarest and most exterior member of the system of 


physical elements making up the Sun. If the corona, within which 
the prominences appear, shall be proved to be in reality a solar 
effect as inferred by Bessel and Sir J. Herschel, and not as other 
eminent astronomers believe a terrestrial atmospheric one, it must 
be attributed to the action upon light of this upper atmosphere of the 
sun. Of the position and equilibrium of the lower and less trans- 
rent atmosphere two views may be taken. We may suppose, with 
ir J. Herschel, that it rests on the photosphere ; or, with Mr. Car- 
rington and Prof. Challis, that it is properly the atmosphere of the 
nucleus or body of the sun, upon which therefore it rests, the pho- 
tosphere and the penumbral and cloudy strata being suspended in it. 
hat may be termed, adopting a phrase derived from a philoso- 
phical abstraction, now commonly employed in all branches of 
science, the ‘‘ distribution of temperature ” in the sun, that is, the rela- 
tive heat of its various regions, together with the subject of the ab- 
solute elevation of temperature attained in it, will now claim our at- 
tention, in conclusion. 

Because, as it would appear, the theory of the sun-spots developed 
by Dr. Herschel, after having been in a less complete form proposed 
by others, and supported in an emphatic manner by his own tele- 
scopic researches, involved the possibility of regarding the body of 
the sun partially disclosed in the nuclei of spots, as being non- 
luminous (except by light received from what is now called the pho- 


* To explain the necessity of this implication would require too much space here, 
and must be reserved for another occasion. ~~ 
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tosphere, or reflected from the penumbral clouds), and also com- 
paratively cold, or at least of a temperature similar to the common 
temperatures of the earth’s surface, these extreme consequences of the 
theory were long generally adopted, not merely as probable, but 
almost as certain facts. In England, from a remarkable and deserved 
popularity among the educated classes which Dr. Herschel had ac- 
quired, derived trom the intense interest excited by his discoveries, 
including a certain piquancy naturally arising from the love of the 
marvellous, which their extraordinary. nature might seem to justify, 
and from the undoubting acceptance with which his views were enter- 
tained by contemporary men of science, not astronomers, few of whom 
were qualified to form a critical judgment on such points, this was 
more particularly the case. That the nucleus or body of the great 
source of light and heat was of itself dark and cold, or sufficiently 
moderate in both respects to be habitable, came to be taught almost as 
an axiomatic truth by the professors of science of every rank.- A cer- 
tain class of persons, however, including some men of letters, unable 
to comprehend how such could possibly be the fact, not unreasonably 
supposing that a luminous and heating body must necessarily itself be 
light and hot, and having retained a sort of traditional implicit con- 
viction (which certainly originated in remote ages, prior even to the 
culture of the Greeks) that the sun was what is now termed in 
science an incandescent body, regarded the modern theory of the 
luminary with contemptuous disbelief, without venturing to refute, or 
scarcely even to examine, the grounds on which Dr. Herschel had 
arrived at his conclusions ; accounting him, at the same time, ina 
kind of mythical reverence, the greatest of astronomers, as well as the 
highest possible authority on the subject on which, nevertheless, they 
differed from him so widely. 

But during the last half-century, and especially in the latter part of 
it, this somewhat paradoxical state of things has been greatly altered. 
A gradual but almost tacit change has d over the minds of men 
of science on this subject. Sir J. Herschel himself, whose filial 
regard for the views entertained by his illustrious father, obvious even 
to those who know him only through his works and his official minis- 
trations in science, has not prevented him from regarding them in the 
light of the modern progress of the knowledge of nature, and so per- 
ceiving the defects which that light has also in some instances enabled 
him to supply, was, we believe, one of the first to give expression to 
this change. In his masterly ‘Treatise’ on Astronomy, forming a 
volume of the ‘ Cabinet oe. first published in 1833, among 
the indications of the transcendent temperature existing at the visible 
surface of the sun, he introduces ‘‘ the fact that the most vivid flames 
disappear, and the most intensely ignited solids appear as black spots 
on the disc of the sun when held between it and the eye. From the 
last remark it follows,” he continues, “‘ that the body of the sun, how- 
ever dark it may ap when seen through its spots, may, neverthe- 
less, be in a state of most intense ignition.” In every edition of his 
‘Outlines’ of the science, based upon the former work, he has 
retained this remark unaltered. But in each, also, he has repeated 
the qualification, that it does not follow of necessity that it must be 
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so, explaining that the contrary is at least physically possible, as the 

body of the sun may be protected both from the radiation and con- 

wee’ of the incandescent regions above, and therefore be itself un- 
eated. 

Astronomers, generally, during the later period we have alluded 
to, seem to have considered, that the evidence of the cavernous nature 
of the spots and that which they afford of the physical structure of 
the sun, is quite compatible with the belief that the nucleus may be 
both luminous and of high temperature. Mr. De la Rue’s opinion 
has been stated already. Other observers of the present day have 
argued from the extreme blackness of the planet Merury seen in 
transit upon the sun, exceeding that of the nuclei of spots (but pro- 
bably considering the nuclei as including the less dark ‘ cloudy stratum’ 
of Mr. Dawes), that as this is merely the effect of shadow and of 
contrast, were the darkest spots removed from the insupportable 
splendour of the sun’s surface, they might appear as very bright ob- 
jects; an inference which an eminent telescopic examiner of the 
heavens, Mr. Lassell, has also drawn from the contrast between the 
dark appearance of the fourth satellite of Jupiter when in transit over 
the planet, and the very brilliant aspect of the first satellite also in 
transit, but near the opposite limb. But this view of the subject is by 
no means universal, and Mr. Dawes, for example, as we have just 
seen, retains nearly the old conclusion.* Physicists, however, though 
driven to extravagant hypotheses in the endeavour to account for the 
perpetual supply of force necessary to meet the consumption of it in 
the sun’s radiation, have been inclined to regard the central regions 
of the luminary as incandescent. And Prof. Kirchhoff, we have seen, 
has found it necessary to assume, or rather to revive, the ancient doc- 
trine of the incandescence of the nucleus, in order to account for, 
agreeably to his theory of the conversion of bright lines in the spec- 
trum into dark ones, the spectral indications of the existence of 
known terrestrial metals in the sun’s atmosphere. 

Respecting the absolute temperature of the sun, some remarkable 
experimental inquiries have lately been instituted ; but before commu- 
nicating their results, it is desirable to place before the reader Sir J. 
Herschel’s estimate of its total expenditure of heat in a given time. 
This is founded on his own experiments on the heat actually commu- 
nicated by its rays to given surfaces of material bodies exposed to 
their vertical action on the earth’s surface. They were made during 
his memorable sojourn at the Cape of Good Hope, and first published 
in his Cape Observations, whence he has transferred the result to his 
‘ Outlines,’ from which again it has often been cited. The citation 

* Mr. Hind, the Superintendent of the ‘Nautical Almanac,’ and of the private Obser- 
vatory founded by the late Mr. George Bishop and maintained by his son, himself a 
discoverer in astronomy, in the third edition, lately published, of his ‘ Introduction’ 
to the science, thus expresses himself on the nature of the sun. “ Astronomers generally 
regard the sun as a habitable globe, probably peopled by intelligent beings, though of a 
differently organized race to ourselves, This appears far more likely than that it should 
be a vast orb of fire, as the ancients supposed, but, without doubt, erroneously. ‘Ihe 
resplendent nature of the sun is now considered to arise from a luminous atmosphere, 
or netnge pote as it has been termed, which is the source of light, and the partial cause, 
at least, of heat throughout the system.” But Mr. Hind also informs us that the emi- 


nent French astronomer, M. Le Verrier, one of the theoretical discoverers of the planet 
Neptune, “considers the sun a luminous body on account of its high temperature.” 
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is here repeated, because the subject has an immediate bearing on 
that which we are about to consider, and will assist the reader to form 
some adequate idea of the value of the numerical statements we shall 
have to announce. ‘‘ Supposing a cylinder of ice, 45 miles in dia- 
meter, to be continually darted into the sun with the velocity of light 
[here taken to be 192,000* miles in a second], and that the water 
produced by its fusion were continually carried off, the heat now 
given off constantly by radiation would then be wholly expended in 
its liquefaction, on the one hand, so as to leave no radiant surplus ; 
while, on the other, the actual temperature at its surface would 
undergo no diminution.” And what that actual temperature is we 
may now proceed to inquire. 

Mr. Waterston, a mathematician and physicist, who has given 
much attention to the theory of the sun as the immediate source of 
light and heat, has suggested and carried out a mode of deducing 
what is called the potential temperature of its radiating surface, that 
is, the power or capability which it possesses of imparting sensible 
heat to bodies conceived to be exposed to it. Having, from some 
preliminary researches, estimated the solar temperature so considered 
at above ten millions of degrecs of Fahrenheit’s thermometer, and 
probably twelve millions, he instituted an elaborate series of 
experiments, from which he has computed 12,880,000° Fahr., nearly 
thirteen millions of degrees, to be the potential temperature of 
the sun’s radiating surface. Having found reason to believe, also, 
that the potential temperature of a given area occupied in depth by 
many thousand flames placed one behind the other, extending in a line 
from the observer (which would represent, we may remark, what is 
probably the structure of the exterior regions of the sun), ‘‘ would be 
cumulative in the ratio of the number of flames,”’f or in more familiar 
and sufficiently correct terms, that the greater the number of flames 
the greater the heat proceeding apparently from the last flame, he 
concludes from his experiments and observations that it would require 
about four thousand bat’s-wing-jet gas flames to give a =o 
equal to that of the sun. But this, it must be remembered, is the 
heating power of an infinitesimal area only of the sun’s surface,—it is 
the intensity, to borrow an expression from electrical science, of the 
heat of the sun; and the quantity of its heat must be found by mul- 
tiplying that area by the number of such infinitesimals making up the . 
entire spherical surface of the sun, which would give an amount re- 
quiring an unintelligible number of figures to denote, being, in fact, 
inconceivable, otherwise than by comparison with smaller but still 
immense numbers or quantities. If, however, the upper radiating 
matter of the sun is in any degree transparent and diathermanous, or . 
permeable to radiation from lower strata (which in all probability is 


* According to M. Le Verrier’s correction of the solar parallax, alluded to in p, 19, 
note, this velocity must be reduced by nearly 8000 miles in a second, and becomes 
183,470. 

+ Sir J. Herschel had represented, in 1833, that “it would be a highly curious sub- 
ject of experimental inquiry, how far a mere reduplication of sheets of flame, at a 
Cistance one behind the other (by which their light might be brought to any required 
intensity), would communicate to the heat of the resulting compound ray the 
penetrating character which belongs to the solar calorific rays.” It would appear that 
Mr. Waterston assumes this acquisition of penetrating power to be the fact. 
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the fact, we may add), it is obvious, Mr, Waterston remarks, that the 
actual temperature may thus be much below the potential ; in conse- 
quence, that is, of the escape of heat from below thus diminishing the 
heating power of the entire system of radiating strata of solar 
matter. 

How immensely the temperature of the sun, according to Mr. 
Waterston’s computation, must transcend the most elevated heats with 
which we are familiar on the earth, even if we make a deduction of 
some millions of degrees for the reason just given, will appear, when 
we compare these numbers with that expressing, according to Professor 
Bunsen, the temperature of the flame of mixed oxygen and hydrogen 
gases, affording one of the very highest heats known in chemistry, 
which is only 14,580° Fahr., scarcely more than yooth part of the 
potential temperature of the sun.* But the exterior regions and the 
atmospheres of the sun, though the former (like the interior ?) are in- 
candescent, and the latter must be at an intensely high temperature, 
are doubtless of much inferior heat ; and this agrees with a remarkable 
induction recently made from the observations of Professor W. A. 
Miller, of King’s College, London, which, in sequence of those of 
others, have shown that the prismatic spectra of the metals vary with 
the temperature of the source of light. The metal magnesium, of which 
the pe, separ is an oxide, is one of those, which, as already men- 


tioned, are believed to exist in the state of vapour in the sun’s atmo- 
sphere. By introducing it into the oxyhydrogen flame, a spectrum 
has been obtained corresponding in length with the solar spectrum, 


By employing the electric spark between magnesium terminals, how- 
ever, in which case the spark consists of that metal in a state of 
incandescence, a longer spectrum than that afforded by the sun is ob- 
tained. Now, if magnesium exists in the sun, but the spectrum of the 
latter be inferior in length to a magnesium-spectrum produced by the 
heat of the electric spark, it has been inferred, and the inference has 
been accepted by an unquestionable authority, that the temperature of 
the sun is not so high as that of the electric spark, and also, from the 
equality of the solar spectrum and that of magnesium in the oxy- 
hydrogen flame, that approximately it is not higher than that of the 
latter source of heat, or, as above, 14,580° Fahr., being the very 
temperature we have selected to contrast with the transcendent heat 
ascribed to the sun by Mr. Waterston. These inferences however 
can only apply to the solar atmospheres; and the just general deduc- 
tion from this union of results we conceive to c, that while the 

of temperatures in certain inner regions of the sun and those 
from which heat is actually radiated to the Planets is transcendently 
elevated, that of its atmospheres may be so much lower as even to 
approach some of the highest temperatures with which we are ac- 
quainted on the surface of the earth, and others which probably exist 
in its interior. Some adequate conception, therefore, of the intensity 


* The highest temperatures attained in furnace-operations, and required for the 
fusion of the common metals, it will be remembered are greatly inferior to this: bar- 
iron requiring the highest heat of a wind-furnace, melts at about 3280° Fahr., and 
cast-iron at 27869. When a body is sufficiently heated to give out red light, we say, 
it is red-hot, and when it emits white light, it is said to be white-hot : the temperature of 


the various degrees of red heat vary from 700° to 1200°, while that of the lowest white 
heat is 14009. 
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of the sun’s heat may perhaps be arrived at, by due consideration of 
the apparent fact, that where the upward range of known terrestrial 
temperatures terminates, that of solar temperatures appears to com- 
mence. 

We conceive also that the entire system of actions witnessed in the 
sun necessarily implies that its central region—that of the nuclei 
of the spots—below and within all the zones or regions which can 
properly be said to be visible, is the highest in temperature ; that 
those actions cannot otherwise be explained; and that the distribution 
of heat in the sun is from within to without, in the order of decreasing 
intensity, apparently, however, not so much by gradual transition as 
by successive leaps, from surface to surface, one zone radiating or 
communicating heat to another. The analogy of the spots to cyclones 
and of the currents in which they drift to our periodical winds sup- 

rts this inference. In the terrestrial system consisting of the sur- 

ace of the earth and the successive strata of the atmosphere, in 
which those phenomena take place, the lowest or most interior surface, 
that of the earth, is the highest in temperature. If the analogy be 
real the same must be the case with the sun. That its lowest or 
most interior region, as seen through the spots, should appear black, 
does not prove it to be non-luminous, as astronomers have admitted ; 
that appearance, it is conceived, would be the natural consequence 
of its light, on account of its transcendent temperature, altogether 
transcending visual perception, consisting, perhaps, in undulations of 
an order incommunicable to the retina; while the intermediate and 
more or less visible regions, including the cloudy and penumbral strata, 
between it and the photosphere are intermediate also in this respect.* 

A more particular account of what has been called Solar Chemistry, 
which, if its foundations are secure, must be intimately connected with 
this subject, is reserved for another occasion. ‘The efforts made of 
late years to account for the supply of the enormous and incalculable 
amount of force, impressing undulatory motions on the ether, extend- 
ing to unknown distances in space, of which we become sensible, 
and which act upon nature, both organic and inorganic, as Light and. 
Heat and Chemical Action, and perhaps as Magnetism also—to show 
why the sun is not exhausted and may be inexhaustible, will also 
be noticed hereafter: to the periodical actions manifested by the 
Sun-spots, their evident relations to Terrestrial Magnetism and pro- 
bable relations to the amount of Light and Heat radiated to the 
Planets; the Zodiacal Light, which seems at once to be a kind of 
medium between the Sun and the Solar System, and an indication 
that the sun is one of the ‘‘ Nebulous Stars ;” the analogies, now 
believed to extend even to chemical composition, between the Stars 
in general and that one which rules our planetary system ; to all these 
subjects, as distinct from that of the Physical Constitution of the Sun 
itself, another paper must be devoted—when another revolution of the 
Earth around it shall call for the appearance of the ‘Companion to 
the Aimanac’ for the year 1865. 


* This view of the subject was first enunciated in a lecture on the Physical Constitu- 
tion of the Sun, delivered to the students and masters of the academy of the Society of 
Friends called‘ Tottenham School,” on the 27th of March, 1863, It is now first printed. 
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Tt now remains only to enable the reader.to pursue for himself the 
course of inquiry here indicated, and to enable him to verify the 
statements which have been made by reference to the authorities 
employed. Free use has been made of all, but care has been taken 
to name the original observers of facts and enunciators of theories, 
except in cases in which such information might be regarded if not as 
a part of general knowledge at least as the common property of 
science. As it has been found requisite to interweave with the ori- 
ginal statements the interpretations of which they appeared suscep- 
tible and the conclusions derivable from them, their authors are not to 
be considered responsible for anything in this article but what is 
expressly ascribed to them or distinguished as quotation, The sug- 
gestions and expressions of opinion which the writer has introduced, 
are submitted in candour and all just deference to the judgment of 
Astronomers, and that of their auxiliaries among other men of science 
who have given attention to the sun. 

Astronomical facts of recent discovery have been derived chiefly from 
the ‘Monthly Notices’ of the Royal Astronomical Society, from 1859 
to 1863, and a few from the ‘ Memoirs’ of that Society, vol. xxi. The 
distinct works made use of are principally the following: the 
‘Treatise on Astronomy,’ by Sir John F. W. Herschel, as first pub- 
lished in 1833, forming a volume of the ‘ Cabinet Cyclopedia,’ and 
the larger work based upon it entitled ‘ Outlines of Astronomy,’ the 
fifth edition, that of 1858, being that actually cited; Mr. Hind’s 
‘Introduction to Astronomy,’ third edition, 1863; the Rev. R. 
Walker’s ‘ Discourse on the Physical Constitution of the Sun,’ 1860; 
and Prof. Kirchhoff’s work, as translated by his disciple Prof. Roscoe, 
entitled ‘Researches on the Solar Spectrum and the Spectra of the 
Chemical Elements,’ 1862. The observations and views of Mr. De 
la Rue are derived exclusively from his ‘ Bakerian Lecture on the 
Total Solar Eclipse of July 18th, 1860,’ read before the Royal Society 
on April 10th, 1862, and published in the ‘ Philosophical Transac- 
tions’ for that year, p. 333-416. The reference to Prof. Roscoe’s 
researches on the chemical brightness of various portions of the solar 
disc, is derived from his paper on the subject in the ‘ Proceedings ’ of 
the Royal Society for June 12th, 1863; vol. xii., p. 648-650. 


E. W. Brayrey. 
London Institution, 


October, 1863. 
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Ill.—THE EMPLOYMENT OF CHILDREN IN TRADES 


AND MANUFACTURES NOT ALREADY REGULATED 
BY LAW. 


Few questions connected with the condition of the industrial classes 
are more vie lng or interesting than those relating to the employ- 
ment of children and young persons in the various workshops and 
factories of the kingdom. Impartially considered, it is to be feared 
that, in many cases, the eupla pment of children is but a species 
of infant-slavery, most pernicious in its social and physical con- 
sequences, and the burden of which lies too frequently at the door of 
the parents, as well as at that of the employer. The evils connected 
with the system are so prominent, that the subject has more than 
once occupied the attention of the legislature, and in 1833 an 
attempt was made to meet a portion of the mischief, by passing an 
Act prohibiting the employment of children under nine years of age 
in certain classes of factories, at the same time forbidding those under 
thirteen years of age from working “‘ full-time.” At first, the 
adoption of this Act was strenuously opposed by many of the principal 
mill-owners, who naturally entertained a belief that its provisions, if 
enforced, would materially interfere with the efficient working of 
their establishments. 

After a few months had elapsed, these opinions of the employers 
became considerably modified, and they were constrained to admit 
that, so far as the children were concerned, the Act of 1833 had 
proved extremely beneficial in its operation. But, considering the 
Act was somewhat experimental in its nature, it is not surprising to 
find that it contained some defects, which occasioned many just com- 

laints, and ultimately led to the passing, in 1844, of the present 

actories’ Regulation Act, whereby the age of children employed 
as ‘ short-timers’? was reduced from nine to eight years. ‘The new 
Act was found to be productive of considerable advantages, both to 
the employers and the employed ; the difficulties attending the en- 
forcement of its clauses having been greatly exaggerated ; while the 
periodical reports of the factory inspectors bore ample testimony to 
the numerous advantages which it had-conferred upon the children 
employed in factory labour. : 

Two or three years ago the principal features of the Factories’ 
Regulation Act were embodied in a measure intended for the relief 
of children and females employed in bleaching and dye-works, and 
which also afforded Mr. J. A. Roebuck, M.P., an opportunity of 
uttering one of the most effective speeches ever made in the House 
of Commons. ‘The speech of the Member for Sheffield prepared, in 
some degree, the way for the movement which led to the appoint- 
ment, in February, 1862, of a Royal Commission for the, purpose of 
inquiring into ‘‘ the employment of children and young persons in 
trades and manufactures not already regulated by law.” 

The first Report of this Commission has just been published, and 
containe much information of a valuable and interesting nature re- 
specting the condition of the children employed in the pottery, 
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lucifer-match, percussion-cap, paper-staining, lace, and hosiery ma- 
nufactures, and in the local trades known as ‘‘ fustian-cutting,” 
“* finishing,” etc.; besides a large amount of evidence with respect 
to the systematic violation of the law relating to the employment of 
climbing boys by chimney-sweepers. The details contained in the 
Commissioners’ Report reveal the existence of a terrible state of 
things, so far as the mental and physical condition of the children 
employed in several of these trades are concerned. 


Tue Porrery MANUFACTURE. 


In our pottery manufactures, which are chiefly carried on in cer- 
tain parts of Staffordshire, large numbers of children and young 
persons are employed in a manner utterly unsuited to their age and 
extremely prejudicial to their health. Indeed, the system has been 
carried on to such an extent that Mr. Benjamin Boothroyd, surgeon 
and mayor of Hanley, has stated that, with respect to the children 
employed, the Staffordshire pottery manufacture is ‘‘ one of the 
most deleterious and destructive of human life in the country ;” an 
assertion which is corroborated by Mr. Charles Parsons, late house 
surgeon of the North Staffordshire Infirmary, who declared that his 
‘* indignation has been again and again aroused at the sight of poor 
children whose health has been sacrificed to gratify the avarice of 
either parents or employers.” To the late Josiah Wedgwood 
belongs the honour of having raised the English pottery manufacture 
to its present state of national importance, by introducing every 
available scientific and mechanical improvement into the old mode of 
manufacture. Unfortunately, while studying the improvement of the 
product, that of the producer has been to a great extent forgotten, and 
the result is, that the more perfect the manufacture, the greater are 
the sacrifices demanded of the workers, especially those of tender 
years. In Dr. Greenhow’s Report, published in 1860, Mr. Booth- 
royd states that each successive generation of potters becomes less 
robust than the preceding one. No wonder, then, that the Royal 
Commissioners, after perusing the large and voluminous body of evi- 
dence collected by Mr. Longe, one of their Assistant Commissioners, 
should have expressed a hope ‘‘ that a manufacture which has as- 
sumed so prominent a place in the eyes of the world will not be 
long subject to the remark, that its great success is accompanied 
with the physical deterioration, wide-spread bodily suffering, and 
early death of the workpeople, especially those of tender and im- 
mature age, by whose labour and skill such great results have been 
achieved.” 

To properly understand the nature of the labour to which the 
children employed in the pottery manufacture are subjected, it is 
necessary to explain that in the manufacture there are certain pro- 
cesses, such as “‘ flat-pressing” and ‘ painting,” in which children 
are largely employed. ‘These processes have been declared, on ap- 
parently unexceptional testimony, to be decidedly injurious in their 
effects upon the health of the workers, sapeclly those of tender 
years. The male children are employed principally in connection 
with the process of ‘ flat-pressing,” which includes the making of 
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plates, dishes, saucers, and other articles of common use. Each man 
has from one to four boys, as ‘‘ mould-runners” and ‘‘ jiggerers.” 
The “ mould-runner” has to carry away the articles as fast as they 
are — the potter, and place them in the hot oven in which 
they are dried. This description of labour is most unhealthy for 
young persons, inasmuch as it involves their continual exposure to 
great fluctuations of temperature, independent of the fatigue arising 
from their being kept running backwards and forwards all day. The 
“ jiggerer” is aT oyed in turning the potter’s wheel, a labour not 
fatiguing in itself, but which becomes so from the length of the 
hours of employment. The youngest children are generally employed 
in ‘‘ jiggering.” They are also employed in various other ways. 
The female children are chiefly occupied in painting the cheaper 
class of earthenware, and in assisting the printers of the same. 
Their principal grievance is the being kept many hours at sedentary 
labour in close, hot, and ill-ventilated workshops. The total number 
of children thus ag ca is supposed to be about 11,000, including 
those at Glasgow, Newcastle, and other places. A few begin to 
work between the ages of six and seven, and even earlier; but the 
largest number commence at the age of eight. ‘The hours of labour 
are generally from 6} A.M. to 64 P.M., except on Saturdays, when 
work ceases in some factories at 2 p.M., and in others at 4 p.m. But 
these hours are frequently exceeded in the case of pressing orders, 
on which occasions children, as well as adults, are employed to 
8 or 9 p.M., and sometimes, it is believed, through the night. The 
irregular habits of the men, occasioned by intemperance, also fre- 
quently lead to the children being considerably overworked, for the 
purpose of making up lost time. ‘‘ Cup-makers, for instance,” said 
one witness, ‘‘ will be off drinking, and then work their children 
almost to death. They are generally drunken men who do this.” 
The employers cannot interfere, as the children are generally em- 
ployed by the men themselves. Children are also employed in 
carrying the dried ware to be ‘‘ dipped ;” that is, dipped in the solu- 
tion which forms the glazed surface, and which, from the amount of 
lead contained therein, is very injurious to the health of all thus 
employed. As might be expected, the state of education amongst 
the young is extremely defective, and none have felt this more than 
the employers themselves. In fact, so strong were their feelings on 
this subject, that they addressed a memorial, signed by 26 firms 
in Staffordshire, to the Home Secretary, praying for an inquiry into 
the subject. In this memorial, the employers stated that the present, 
condition of things is ‘the cause of various evils to the youthful 
population of the district, by occasioning a vast amount of ignorance, 
as evinced by the fact that, out of 670 working children questioned 
on the subject, 185 (or 27°6 per cent.) professed themselves unable 
to read:” also by the unanimous testimony of resident medical 
persons to the effect that ‘‘ the employment of children at so tender 
an age is injurious to their health, stunts their growth, and causes in 
many cases a tendency to consumption, distortion of the spine, &c.” 


The same state of things is found to prevail in the potteries in other 
parts of the kingdom. 
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Tue Lucirer-Matcu 


‘The common lucifer-match has now become an article of household 
necessity, and its manufacture is principally carried on in London, 
although there are many manufactories in the provincial towns. The 
‘larger number of manufacturers are persons in a very humble con- 
dition of life, who usually reside in the most squalid and poverty- 
stricken portions of the district. These generally each employ a few 
children, in addition to the members of their own families, in pre- 

ring the lucifer-matches for,sale. These children are described as 
cap the lowest of the low, and the poorest of the poor; and so 
faithfully has this statement been borne out by the evidence collected 
by Mr. J. E. White, that the Commissioners have felt themselves 
bound to affirm in their report, that “‘ the mental state, indeed, of 
the great mass of the children and young persons in this branch of 
business, as exhibited by the evidence, is one which cannot be con- 
templated without calling for an effort to remove a dark blot from 
that portion of society.” No better illustration can be afforded of 
the truth contained in these remarks, than that given in the evidence 
of George Stiff, aged 12, and himself the son of a small manufacturer. 
His replies were as follows: ‘‘ Knows the letters. Cannot spell. 
Never heard any one preach or pray in his life. Has heard of a 
Christian. Does not know whether he is one or not, or what being 
christened or baptised is. Has not heard of the gospel or Jesus 
Christ.” The larger class of lucifer-match manufactories belong to 
men of capital, and are conducted upon better principles than those 
of the smaller makers. Indeed, the state of more than one such 
factory proves “that it is possible, consistently with commercial 
success, so to carry on the lucifer-match manufacture, as to reduce, 
almost to a minimum, the probabilities of the deplorable results upon 
the human frame which hace hitherto attended some of its pro- 
cesses.” ‘This is an allusion to a disease peculiar to the workers 
engaged in this branch of industry, and which is known as the “‘ jaw 
disease,” or, scientifically speaking, ‘‘ necrosis of the jaw.” ‘The 
disease is one of the most terrible which can afflict humanity, and is 
occasioned by the action of the phosphorus, used in making the 
matches, upon the bones of the face, especially the teeth and jaws, 
leading to their decay, and ultimate disappearance. ‘The accounts 
given of the effects of this disease upon the health, and even the 
lives of the workers, are perfectly shocking. But a gleam of comfort 
remains in the fact that it is probable that at no distant day the use of 
the white phosphorus, from which the whole of the mischief arises, 
will be superseded by that of the red, or amorphous kind, which is 
said to be perfectly harmless. Many of the worse features of the 
disease are also preventible by paying due attention to sanitary pre- 
cautions ; which, however, in the casé of the small manufacturers, can 
scarcely be enforced without throwing the whole trade into the 
hands of the large employers. The total number of children and 
young persons employed in the whole trade is about 1,800, many of 
whom are extremely young, some entering the trade at seven, others 
at six, and a few even at five years of age. ‘The children are em- 
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ployed from about six A.M. to six P.M., passing the time in close and 
badly ventilated rooms, powerfully charged with the noxious fumes of 
sulphurand phosphorus. They are principally employed in filling the 
frames in which the matches are placed preparatory to ‘‘ dipping,” or 
putting the lighting composition on the tips of the matches. 


‘Tue Percusston-Cap MANUFACTURE. 


Excluding the Government manufactory at Woolwich, the per- 
cussion-cap manufacture is confined to six factories, two of which are 
situated in or near London, and the other four at Birmingham. In 
these establishments about 150 children and young persons, prin- 
cipally females, are employed. ‘The manufacture is described as 
being the most dangerous of all general manufactures, but the number 
of children employed under the age of 13 is very small. Mr. J. E. 
White, the Assistant Commissioner, states that ‘‘the young persons 
and children engaged in the above manufactories, as a rule, earn 
higher wages, and are of a better class, better fed, clothed, and 
cleaner in body, and, notwithstanding cases of extreme ignorance, 


better taught, and altogether brighter in mind than those engaged in 
the lucifer-match manufactories.” 


THE Parer-STAINING MANUFACTURE, 


Mr. H. W. Lord, Assistant Commissioner, states that the total 
number of children and young persons, employed in the p 


aper- 
staining manufacture, is about 1,150, of which 426 work in Lon: 
don, and the remainder in Edinburgh, Glasgow, Leeds, Manchester 
and elsewhere. As in the potteries, the labour of the children is 
not in itself fatiguing, but becomes so by the length of the hours of 
labour, a very large amount of ‘‘ overtime” being alleged to be ne- 
cessary during the busy season, which lasts from October to the end 
of April. Paper-staining is divided into two branches, viz., ‘‘ ma- 
chine-printing ” and ‘‘ block-printing,” the latter being the hand- 
The children employed in ‘ machine-printing” have to 
ay the paper in lengths in readiness for being printed, and to roll it 
up when printed. They also help in “ marbling” papers, and in 
spreading the woolly matter upon flock papers. In the case of block- 
printing the duties of the children are much the same, except that 
some are employed as ‘‘ teerers,” and have to hang up on moveable 
rods the paper as it is printed, for the purpose of allowing it to dry. 
In some places, no stoppages are allowed for meals, and both adults 
and children have to get their meals in the workroom, as they watch 
the machinery in motion. The trade is not essentially an unhealthy 
one; and the dirty and ragged appearance of the workers arises rather 
from carelessness than poverty on the part of the children’s parents. 
Mr. Lord also stated, in justice both to employers and employed, that 
he had not in his investigations ‘‘ met with any of those painful in- 
stances in children and others of impenetrable stupidity, and hopeless 
indifference to, and ignorance of, all things around them beyond the 
mere routine of their own daily labour, which attach so lamentable 
a stigma to many of the trades and manufactures reported on by the 
last Children’s Employment Commission in 1843.” 
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Tur Lace MANUFACTCRE. 


The manufacture of lace is generally divided into three branches— 

1. Making lace on machines. : 

2. Finishing the lace so made. 

3. Making lace on pillows. 

The first branch appears to be principally carried on at Notting- 
ham; but, as it has been brought within the scope of the Factories’ 
Regulation Act, the attention of Mr. J. E. White, the Assistant 
Commissioner, was directed more to the consideration of the other 
two branches of the manufacture. Very large numbers of children 
are employed in lace finishing or ‘‘ dressing ;” and the ill effects of 
their occupation have been rendered strikingly manifest to all who 
have investigated their condition. ‘They work in rooms heated to an 
oppressive degree. Mr. White states that ‘‘ the people much em- 

loyed in these rooms have almust invariably a pale and bloodless 

ce and skin; are many of them in constant perspiration ; become 
languid and enervated, fainting being very usual ; suffer, much from 
exposure to cold air when not at work, especially on leaving ; con- 
sumption from this cause being said to be common amongst them ; 
and undue stimulus is given to other functions in fcoalea, Walling to 
injurious consequences, moral as well as physical.” Large numbers 
are also employed in bonnet-front making (which, by-the-by, is 
carried on in London to a much greater extent than Mr. White is 
evidently aware of), the larger proportion of articles thus made being 
manufactured in Nottingham, in close, crowded rooms, reeking with 
gas and atmospheric impurities. The state of morality and education 
amongst the workers appears to be extremely defective. ‘‘ ‘The same 
disregard of the common duties of mothers as existed 20 years ago is 
found still, and is shown by the still undiminished use of opiates, and 
the general neglect, which bear their fruit in the rate of infant mor- 
tality.” Mr. White furthermore states, what I can also corroborate 
of my own personal knowledge, that ‘‘ the worn and early-aged faces, 
and frequently the failing sight of those who have left warehouses 
and depend on taking work at their own homes or employing children, 
show unmistakeable marks of the labour that they have gone through, 
and the anxiety which they still suffer from the alternations of high 
pressure and absolute want of work. Even the children work with a 
closeness of attention and a quickness which is astonishing, scarcely 
ever allowing their fingers to rest, or even move less quickly or taking 
their eyes off their work when questioned, for fear of losing a moment. 
The very youngest often beg to work over-hours, as that gives them 
the only money which, as a rule, they ever get for themselves.” 

The manufacture of pillow-luce is carried on principally in two 
rural districts of England :—one, the Honiton Lace District, run- 
ning along the eastern portion of the southern coast of Devonshire 
for 20 or 30 miles, and a few miles inland, and including a few 
places in North Devon; the other extending over a greater part of 
the counties of Buckingham, Bedford, and Northampton, and the 
adjoining parts of Oxfordshire and Huntingdonshire. (See ‘Companion 
to the Almanac’ for 1861.) Pillow-lace is also made in ‘small quan- 
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tities at Limerick and other places in Ireland. The number of persons 
employed in making pillow-lace is very large, one manufacturer 
employing upwards of 3000 workers. ‘The trade is learnt at a very 
early age. ‘The “ lace schools,” where the children work, are gene- 
rally the living-rooms of cottages, kept by a woman, who is paid a 
small sum weekly by the pupils, who, however, retain whatever lace 
is made by them. ‘The hours of labour are not long; but the want of 
ventilation and the close confinement of the children to their work 
act Hearne A on their health. Although the fact is scarcely 
alluded to by Mr. White, these schools are disappearing in many 
ig of Northamptonshire, and in some places the class of pillow- 

ce makers has become extinct. In former years the scale of 
wages was comparatively high, but of late it has declined to an un- 
remunerative point, in consequence of the increasing demand for 
machine-made lace ; consequently fewer children than formerly are 
employed in pillow-lace making. At present the lace-workers are 
principally employed in ‘“ braid-work;” a mode of arranging and 
joining together braid, so as to produce an imitation of lace. Many 
of these “‘ braiders,” as they are called, are said to suffer much, in the 
same way as dressmakers and milliners, when employed upon black 
materials, from the constant straining which that colour occasions to 
the eye. This was alluded to by a little girl, aged 11, residing at 
Pytchley, near Kettering, who stated that “some children make 
black lace, and that makes their eyes tired ;” and;Mr. White justly 
observes that the employment is rendered “more injurious to the 
eyesight by the scantiness of the light in which they work, and by 
its] being transmitted through bottles of water. The younger they 
are, the more of them work with the same supply of light; eight or 
even 12 sometimes working round one dip-candle.” believe that 
had Mr. White pursued this point of his investigations a little farther, 
he would have found that in the pillow-lace-making districts the 
girls suffer much from defective vision, and at the age of 18 or 21 
are frequently obliged to have recourse to the aid of spectacles. 


Tur Hosterny MANUFACTURE. 


The hosiery manufacture is stated to comprise, in addition to the 
plainer goods, such as stockings, socks, under-shirts, drawers, gloves, 
&c., a large variety of miscellaneous fancy articles, such as jackets, 
comforters, &c., making as many as 5,000 articles in the fancy branch 
alone. That it is a trade of considerable importance is shown by the 
fact that in the year 1860 the returns were 6,480,000/., and the esti- 
mated number of persons employed in it 120,000. The chief seats of 
the trade are situate in the counties of Nottingham, Derby, and Lei- 
cester, the town of Nottingham being the principal depdt of cotton 
hosiery, and Leicester that of woollen hosiery. As a rule, the fac- 
tories, especially those worked by steam power, are situate in the 
towns, while the small shops and home-worked frames are to be found 
in the villages. Children are largely employed in the hosiery manu- 
facture, the small shops and home-worked frames absorbing the great 
majority of those of tender years: The children thus employed com- 
mence work at an incredibly early age, some having been employed 
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as ‘“‘seamers” at two years of age. The hours of labour are also 
quite out of all fair proportion to the strength of the children, it 
being a not infrequent practice for children, as well as adults, to 
work through the whole of the night. The children, or, more pro- 
perly speaking, infants, are generally employed as ‘‘ winders” and 
** seamers ;” the ‘‘ winding” consisting in putting the spun material in 
the bobbins ready for the use of the weaver; while ‘‘ seaming”’ sig- 
nifies joining, where requisite, the edges of the articles woven. Seam- 
ing is generally done by the workpeople at their own homes, the 
mothers and children being usually thus employed. The scale of 
remuneration is very small, that of the children being extremely so; 
while the effects, both mental and physical, of their occupation are 
most deplorable. The ‘‘ winders” and ‘‘ seamers” belong to the 
poorest class of the community, and display a shocking amount of 
ignorance, which is likewise shared by a large agrlern of the 
adults. It should, however, be observed that, in those trades where 
the youngest children are the most extensively employed, the manu- 
facture is gradually being absorbed by the large establishments, where, 
to some extent, steam machinery takes the place of child-labour. 
Among the witnesses examined by Mr. White, was Edwin Hadden, 
aged four years! 


Tue Frvisuers, Hooxers, &c. 


‘‘ Finishing” is the term applied to the preparation of textile S 
for the market. The pieces Pe calico, wala, &c., which, othe 
draper’s shop present such a neat, smooth, and attractive appearance, 
do not come thus from the factory, but have to undergo the final pro- 
cess in a finishing establishment, each branch of the textile-fabric 
manufacture possessing its own class of finishers. A piece of printed 
calico on being taken to the finisher’s is calendered, hot-pressed, and 
so on, by the finishers, and afterwards folded into the requisite lengths 
by the ‘‘ hookers,” so called from the machine, knowri as the “‘ hook- 
ing machine,” at which they work. Children as well as adults are 
employed ; but the ages of the children are seldom under 12, while 
the usual hours of labour are from 12 to 13 daily. The work itself 
is not unhealthy or fatiguing, unless rendered so by the tender age of 
the child and the length of the hours of labour. 


Although the word “ fustian” is properly used to designate one 
particular fabric, yet in the term ‘“‘ fustian-cutting” it is generally 
taken to include all other products of the loom, whether of silk or 
cotton, such as silks, velveteens, and ‘‘ cords,” the ‘ pile ” of which is 
raised by cutting the weft threads of the woven cloth. The number 
of persons at present engaged in fustian-cutting, so far as it can be 
ascertained in a trade carried on still to a great extent in private 
dwellings, and at all times liable to sudden changes in the supply of 
hands, falls little short of 4,000, of whom a very lec proportion are 
children and young persons. The trade is carried on in Manchester 
and the neighbourhood, and appears to exercise a most demoralizing 
effect upon those employed in it. The age at which the children 
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commence learning the trade varies from seven to nine, and the long, 
irregular hours of work, the mischievous influence of which is in- 
creased by the intemperate habits of the adults, are productive of an 
immense amount of social mischief. ‘The physical consequences of the 
employment are also extremely pernicious, being the cause of a large 
amount of bodily distortion and infirmity of the worst possible de- 
scription. The greater part of the trade is carried on in small work- 
shops, garrets, and similar places ; the people, old and young, of both 
sexes working indiscriminately together, and the consequences, as 
might be expected by those acquainted with the details of industrial 
life, are extremely saddening. According to Mr. Lord: ‘The com- 
bined results of ignorance, irregularity, overwork, and bad example, 
exaggerated by the dangerous precocity of premature independence, 
are to be traced in the habits of adults, rather than among the rising 
generation, in whom that leaven is working. Bold, ignorant girls, 
slatternly, helpless women ; boys idle and reckless, men improvident 
and disreputable ; that is the substance of the account which even the 
fustian-cutters give of themselves,”’ It is to be feared that Mr. Lord’s 
description is equally applicable to some of the other trades previously 
noticed, and in many of those, such as the shoe, clothing, stay, and 
other manufactures, which have not yet come under the attention of 
the Commissioners. But be this as it may, the general evidence 
adduced by Mr. Lord tends to prove that the trade of fustian-cutting, 
as at present carried on, is one of the worst in which it is possible to 
place a child, whether it be considered from an educational, moral, or 
physical point of view. 


CuIMNEY-swEEPs’ CiimBinc-Boys. 


Notwithstanding that the employment of children and persons of 
tender years in climbing chimneys is already prohibited by law, it 
would spieat that large numbers are still thus employed, especially in 
the rural districts. This is partly occasioned, though not mentioned 
in the Report, by the large size of many of the old-fashioned flues 
which are yet to be found in country cottages. In the towns, and 
even in some of the villages, it is otherwise; still, I believe that, so 
far as my own knowledge goes, the evidence relative to the employ- 
ment of climbing-boys is far from being over-stated. Mr. E. 8S. Enis, 
a magistrate of Leicestershire, says that ‘‘ from facts that have come 
to my knowledge, I am satisfied that great numbers of these children 
are regularly bought and sold; and that practically they are as com- 
pletely slaves as any negro children in South Carolina.” Another 
witness, Mr. Clarke, of Nottingham, says that the system ‘is 
as bad as negro slavery, only it is not known.” ‘The condition of the 
Lg is one of the most painful that can be conceived. They are the 
helpless victims of a tyranny of the most atrocious nature, which robs 
them of every chance of procuring any of those educational blessings, 
without which their fate must continue to be little, if any, better than 
that of the beasts of the field. Altogether this portion of the Report 
must produce a very painful effect upon those who had fondly ima- 
gined that the climbing-boys had become superseded by the chimney- 
sweeping machine. 


The evidence which accompanies the Commissioners’ Report affords 
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much information in connection with the general question of child- 
labour. It would appear that the majority of children employed in 
the various trades and manufactures are the offspring of intemperate 
and improvident parents ; and that their employment is, of course with 
some exceptions, less the result of waged than of misconduct on the 
part of the parents, who frequently expend more money weekly in 
intoxicating liquors than they obtain from the labour of their children. 
On this point, Mr. James Edwards, earthenware manufacturer, of 
Fenton, says: ‘‘ Were it not for the number of beer-houses, many 
parents who now waste their money in drink would have plenty of 
money to keep their children at home and at school, without having 
to send them to work.” This statement is applicable tothe majority 
of trades, as I can corroborate from my own personal knowledge. As 
a rule, it may be said that the sober, steady, and intelligent artisan 
would readily sacrifice a few pence weekly to give his children the 
benefit of school education up to the age of 10 or 12; but, although 
the number of such parents is continually on the increase, they form, 
comparatively speaking, but a small proportion of the industrial com- 
munity. The practice of sending the children to labour at an early 
age is attended with the worst possible effects. They grow up igno- 
rant in mind, stunted in body, demoralized in their habits, and accus- 
tomed to an almost animal state of existence. The children appear to 
be employed more extensively in private houses and small workshops 
than in large factories. In factories on a large scale, machinery is 
frequently introduced for the purpose of superseding child-labour, and 
many salutary rules and regulations are enforced with respect to those 
actually employed. This is strikingly exemplified in the lucifer-match 
manufacture. It is scarcely possible to conceive a more remarkable 
contrast than that presented by the works of Messrs. Bell and Black, 
at Stratford, and of Messrs. Bryant and May, at Bow, as compared 
with any of the little workshops so common in all parts of the king- 
dom. In the factories named, there is a dislike to employing children 
under 12; besides which, every possible precaution is taken to pre- 
serve the health of those employed, and to maintain social order 
amongst them; while in the small workshops, the poverty of the 
employer obliges him to be content with any labour which he may be 
able to procure, and to neglect every safeguard against the physical 
dangers and demoralizing effects peculiar to his trade. Indeed, it may 
be said that the worst cases are precisely those which the Factory Acts 
are unable to reach. 

One great and crying evil connected with the smaller class of 
establishments is the indiscriminate mingling of the sexes, arising 
from want of sufficient room. This is illustrated but tvo faithfully in 
the evidence taken by Mr. Lord in connection with the fustian-cutters. 
Thomas Gatley, fustian-cutter, of Lymm, speaking of the operatives 
employed in his trade, says: ‘‘ They are very demoralized, not only 
from want of being taught, but from the mixing of the sexes at all 

es. I speak from my own experience; I am sure it is very bad. 

any of the i. are mothers before they are wives ; many are not 
married at all, though they have children, and those that do marry, 
don’t know how to keep house at all, or bring up a family.” The 
evidence of Mr, Gatley is fully corroborated by that of other wit- 
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nesses, and it may be taken as an admitted fact that the admixture 
of the sexes in any workshop, however well conducted, is—as a 
rule—more or less productive of demoralizing habits. There are few 
working-men who cannot testify to the horribly obscene nature of the 
conversation carried on in many factories and workshops, and of the 
habits of licentiousness and depravity with which it is generally ac- 
companied. In all future legislation on the subject, this is a point 
which should not be lost sight of. ‘The employers have frequently 
been reproached with conniving at this state of things, but the fact, 
in reality, lies the other way. The more orderly, moral, and edu- 
cated the operatives, the more regular, valuable, and free from trouble 
their labour becomes. The employers do not have the control of 
the labour-market. They are obliged to take the supply as it comes ; 
and, it may be said that, generally speaking, if the present class of 
intemperate, uneducated, and demoralized workers could be replaced 
by others precisely the reverse, the employers would be glad of the 
change, even at the expense of temporary inconvenience and an 
increase of wages, because the improved amount of skill and attention 
would afford ample compensation for any loss which might be occa- 
sioned at first. 

Long hours of work are also more frequent in the smaller establish- 
ments than in those on a large scale. The general testimony of 
both employers and employed proves beyond all doubt that long 
hours and over-time are the least productive in the long run. On 
this point, I can speak from personal experience. The working 
people, especially children, will perform as much labour under a 
system of moderate and regular hours, and with much greater ease, 
as under a system of irregular hours and over-time. The effects of 
over-time upon the children and young people are more apparent 
than even in the older ones. They lose all taste for home ; and, young 
as they are, their existence appears to alternate between the work- 
shop, the concert- and dancing-room, the penny-show, the beershop, 
and the street. In some cases, as in that of the Hinckley hosiery 
workers, the evils of child-labour, over-time, and irregular hours of 
employment, are occasioned by the unavailing competition of the 
lowest class of hand-workers against the improved machinery which 
has found its way into the trade. ‘They may be said to occupy a 
position similar to that of the London needle-women at the time of 
the introduction of the sewing-machine ; and, as a rule, are gradually 
becoming absorbed in other trades. The one great obstacle, however, 
which prevents the majority of workers in an ill-paid trade from 
entering with facility into one where the scale of remuneration is 
higher, arises from their deficiency of education,—a deficiency occa- 
sioned by their early employment in factories and workshops. Unless 
the education is supplied to the working-classes during their earlier 
years, they have very little chance of procuring it afterwards. If by 
any means we could extend the blessings of education to the children 
now employed fin factories and other places, there would be no diffi- 
culty with succeeding generations. Mr. Heyman, lace-manufacturer, 
of Nottingham, observes that: ‘‘ If education were once generally 
enforced throughout the country for a short period, it would be 
so generally valued that there would be no further occasion to take 
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any measures to secure it.” Ifthe social and moral condition of the 
working-classes is to be permanently improved, we must begin with 
the children, This is a fact generally conceded, the only question 
being as to how it should be effected, and whether legislative action 
is required. ‘The gencral testimony of employers goes to show that 
child-labour, up to the age of 11 or 12, can, in a great measure, be 
dispensed with, and that they would gladly be freed from the neces- 
sity of employing it ; but that this can only be accomplished by legis- 
lative enactment, especially in the case of small establishments. It 
may also be said that there is little real objection to a limitation of 
the hours of labour; in fact, it is found to be almost indispensable to 
the proper working of a well-conducted factory, as the employers find 
it cheaper and more profitable to employ ten men during regular 
hours, than seven or eight during irregular hours. Over-time work 
is also accompanied with many objections,. which render it the 
interest of the employer to dispense with it as much as possible. It 
occasions an increased cost for management, gas, &c., and also pro- 
duces a much larger amount of unnecessary wear and tear of ma- 
chinery ; while the actual labour itself is the least productive. 
Mr. Wills, lace-manufacturer, of Nottingham, speaking on this point, 
says: ‘‘I believe that nothing is really gained by night-work. A 
person who works late at night feels the effects of it the next day, is 
apt to come late, and cannot do the work so well.” Consequently, 
there is a tendency in the factory system towards a limitation of 
hours. The effect of this is observable in many ways; and is shown 
by the fact that in the majority of trades and manufactures there are 
traces of unconscious imitation in this respect, so far as the middle 
class of workshops and factories are concerned. 

The real difficulty of legislation is to reach those employed in small 
establishments; and, unless this can be done, the core of the evil will 
remain untouched. ‘There are a larger number in the aggregate of 
children of tender years employed in these places than in the larger 
factories. It would seem as if the only way to protect the children 
in these smaller establishments from the avarice or misconduct of the 
parents, is to render it punishable therein to employ children under 
a certain age, say ten or eleven, in any trade or manufacture whatever 
not coming under the factory laws. The parents should also, in 
certain cases, be rendered amenable, for it is clear that, to a very 
great extent, the employment of child-labour is forced by them upon 
the employers. But for the forced competition of the children with 
the adults, a larger number of the latter would be employed, and at 
a higher rate of wages. A partial withdrawal of the children from 
employment has been tried with success in Lancashire and other 
places, where the provisions of the Factories’ Regulation Act have 
been enforced. ‘This system is known as the “ short-time ” system, 
and under its action the children between the ages of eight and twelve 
are partly occupied in the factory, and partly in the school. ‘The 
results of this system have been to prove the correctness of the prin- 
ciples advanced by Mr. Edwin Chadwick, in his plan for half-time 
teaching. The “ short-timers” who attend school prove as ready 
at learning, and often become better scholars, than those who attend 
all day. It was predicted, when the short-time system was intro- 
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duced, that the lessened amount of wages obtained by the children 
would prevent the parents from sending them to school ; but, so far 
from this being the case, it would appear that while in 1843 only 19 
children out of every 100 attended public schools, in 1860 the pru- . 
yortion was 70 per 100. The benefits attending the adoption of the 
Factecies Regulation Act have been well described by Mr. R. Baker, 
Inspector of Factories, who, in his Report for October, 1859, states 
that: ‘‘ There is scarcely now to be seen in any of the manufacturing 
districts a crooked leg or a distorted spine, as the result of factory 
labour, unless, indeed, it be an old man, one of the specimens of 
other days. ‘The once pale and haggard faces are now ruddy and 
joyous ; the once angular forms are now full and rounded ; there is 
inirth in the step and happiness in the countenance. The physical 
condition of the future mothers of the working-classes may be chal- 
lenged to meet that of any mothers of any country.” There is, 
indeed, a marked contrast between the children employed in the 
factories where the Act is enforced and those in factories where such 
is not the case. Even a stranger can observe the difference, although 
he may be ignorant of the cause. Many technical objections have 
been raised by those manufacturers adverse to inter- 
ference, but they are far from showing that the Factories’ Regulation 
Act, in a modified shape, could not be rendered practicable in a large 
number of establishments; and the few instances in which incon- 
venience may ensue ought not to be allowed to weigh against any 
measure tending to better the condition of the child-workers. Private 
interests must give way to the public good. But there is no proof. 
that any interests of consequence would be injured: the tendency of 
the evidence lies rather the other way, and this is admitted by many 
of the employers. The advantages arising from any system whereby 
the thousands of child-workers in this kingdom should be enabled to 
procure a little education would be very great; it would amount to 
a social revolution, of which no man could predict the ultimate con- 
sequences. Had not the Factory Regulation Act been passed in 
1844, would the industrial populations of Lancashire have borne their 
trials with such admirable calmness and patience? ‘To the spread of 
education amongst the Lancashire artisans, is rightly attributed the 
rapid development of such plans of social self-help as co-operation ; yet 
few consider how much the progress of the educational movement has 
been accelerated by the operation of the Factory Act, which protects 
the children from being deprived of their educational rights. When 
this is found to be the case, it would be both unjust and impolitic to 
refuse the same meed of legislative protection to the other child- 
workers of the kingdom. Indeed, the principles of political economy 
demand that we should protect the children from the avarice of 
parents and employers. ‘The infliction of the evils arising from the 
improper employment of children renders their case a national 
question, and not one of private convenience. But there is little 
doubt of the public attention being directed to these things; and, 
when this is the case, it will not be long before the remainder of our 
child-toilers are rescued from their present helpless, degraded, and 
miserable condition. 


Joun PLuMMER. 
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1V.THE ROYAL ACADEMY COMMISSION. 


Some of the Academicians who appeared as witnesses before the Com- 
mission which recently sat to ‘* Inquire into the Present State of the 
Royal Academy,” made it a matter of complaint—speaking rather in 
sorrow than in anger—that the public at large know scarcely anything 
about the Academy, and that, consequently, it has been generally 
misunderstood, or regarded with indifference, and its great public ser- 
vices have received little recognition. 

Whether this ignorance and indifference, if they exist, may not be 
mainly chargeable to the supineness of the Academy itself, it is now 
hardly worth while to inquire, since both appear in a fair way of re- 
moval. ‘The indifference, at any rate, is likely soon to pass away, for 
the Commissioners have issued a Report in which the actual system 
of the Academy is reviewed, and an entire change recommended in 
its constitution and conduct; and as these recommendations will pro- 
bably form the ground of Parliamentary proceedings, they can hardly 
fail to provoke discussion and arouse inquiry. And if in the contro- 
versy the services of the Academy fail of appreciation, it will assuredly 
be less from the lack of information than from the negligence or un- 
skilfulness of those who cater for a busy and impatient public in 
setting it forth in a sufficiently popular or intelligible shape. For the 
Report is accompanied with a voluminous and almost exhaustive body 
of evidence, and an appendix of official papers ; whilst, as though to 
clear the way for the anticipated inquiry and debate, there was pub- 
lished, towards the close of last year, a sort of semi-official ‘ History 
of the Royal Academy of Arts, from its Foundation in 1768 to the 
Present Time, with Biographical Notices of all the Members: by 
William Sandby ’ (2 vols. 8vo, Longmans, 1862). 

Blue-books are notoriously not light reading, and this on the Aca- 
demy would, by most readers, not be deemed an exception. Those 
who take a special interest in the Academy or the condition of British 
Art will not be deterred by their formidable appearance from a close 
examination of the volumes. For those who are not so patient or so 
bold we propose to supply a sort of digest of the contents: to give, 
that is, a succinct analysis of the Report of the Commissioners, and, 
with the help of the evidence, to examine the value of their recom- 
mendations. But before taking in hand the Report, we feel constrained, 
as an act of literary justice, to make a brief Note on Mr. Sandby’s 
History. In doing this we believe we shall be rendering some service 
to the public; some also, it may be, to the art critics and journalists 
who may hereafter feel themselves called upon to take part in the 
Academic fray. 

Mr. Sandby’s ‘ History of the Royal Academy of Arts’ is a hand- 
some book in two goodly octavo volumes ; is dedicated by permission 
to the Queen, as ‘‘ Patron of the Royal Academy ;” and appears with 
the implied sanction of the President and Council of the Royal Aca- 
demy, who gave the author permission to consult their records “ with- 
out any reservation,” and supplied him with various important docu- 
ments, which he has printed as appendices, It is therefore a work of 
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considerable pretension, and it has been treated by the press with cor- 
responding respect. ‘The journals have, with unwonted unanimity, 
pronounced it a work of ability and research ; and the seal of critical 
nl ett might be supposed to be set upon it by the verdict of the 
only Review devoted to the Fine Arts in England. Mr. 8S. Redgrave, 
in an article on ‘ The Early History of the Royal Academy,’ based 
on Mr. Sandby’s book, says, ‘‘ His work is honestly and, within the 
bounds he has imposed on himself, well done; and is a useful con- 
tribution to the neglected literature of English art.” (Fine Arts 
Quarterly Review, May, 1863, p. 43.) 

‘* Honestly and well done,” ‘‘ a useful contribution to the neglected 
literature of English art,” are emphatic words, but they are, alas! in 
this instance, most unhappily chosen. Knowing the book—and per- 
haps few besides the author know it so well—we say at once and dis- 
tinctly that the reviewer has made a grave mistake: that, as far as 
Mr. Sandby is concerned, his work is not ‘‘ honestly and well done,” 
and that it is almost useless as a contribution to the neglected litera- 
ture of English art—a work, in short, of no weight or authority. 

A dry statement of some circumstances connected with one large 
section of the book will sufficiently establish this. ‘The History con- 
sists of narrative and biography. The narrative occupies 332 pages, 
the biography 461. From the space they fill, and from the promi- 
nence given to them in the preface, it would seem that the biogra- 
phies were intended to form the principal and most attractive feature 
of the work, and it would therefore be considered that the author had 
exercised a reasonable amount of diligence and investigation in their 
compilation. Estimated by the lowest standard, it is expected that a 
historian shall be a man of independent inquiry and research ; that he 
will carefully weigh his authorities ; and that the opinions he ex- 
presses shall be his own, or, where not his own, that he will make 
explicit reference to the authorities from whom he derives them. Mr. 
Sandby, however, ignores all such obligations. The chief of his ‘‘ bio- 
graphical notices’? have been taken bodily from previous writers, 
without a word of explanation or acknowledgment. Slight colourable 
alterations, omissions, and transpositions are made, sufficient in some 
instances to impart to them a specious difference of a ; but 
at the same time these alterations, being apparently made with a view 
to conceal the method of procedure, render it difficult to attribute 
what has been done to literary inexperience, awkwardness, or inad- 
vertence, as from the very extent of the transcription might otherwise 
be the case. 

The work most largely pillaged by Mr. Sandby is the Biographical 
Division of the ‘English Cyclopedia,’ from which has been “conveyed,” 
for the most part verbally, page after page, and life after life—form, 
facts, quotations, comments, criticisms, reflections — and all without 
the Cyclopeedia being so much as named once in the whole book, or 
any reference made to it; and, in fact, without there being a word 
said to indicate that the passages so taken are not Mr. Sandby’s own 
composition. 

The ‘English Cyclopedia’ only gives memoirs of distinguished men. 
Mr. Sandby could not, therefore, find the biographical notices of all 
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his Academicians there: but, including those which he copied en- 
tirely ; those from which he copied largely, but to which he has added 
something from other sources ; and those in which he has copied opi- 
nions, it has been found, on a not very close search, that he has thus 
used nearly a hundred of the memoirs of the ‘ English Cyclopedia.’ * 
It was hardly possible that this wholesale abstraction should pass 
undiscovered by the owners of the property, though it escaped the 
notice of our literary police the critics. Of course the proprietors of 
the ‘ English Cyclopzedia’ were not content to acquiesce quietly in so 
free and easy an appropriation of their copyright. Accordingly, as 
soon as the appropriation was brought under their notice, they took 
steps to enforce their legal rights. The matter was not carried into 
the Law Courts, but—we are authorized in making this statement—it 
was not from any doubt as to the result. A case was drawn up, 
setting out at length the passages pirated side by side with the origi- 
nals, and submitted to eminent counsel, whose opinion was so unequi- 
vocal that measures were taken preliminary to an application for an 
injunction in equity; but Messrs. Longmans, the publishers of Mr. 
Sandby’s History, seeing the hopelessness of resistance, at once with- 
drew the book from circulation, and undertook to destroy all the un- 
sold copies. An injunction, therefore, became unnecessary, and so the 
matter was allowed to rest. 
As between the proprietors of the ‘ English Cyclopzedia’ and the pub- 
lishers of Mr. Sandby’s book, therefore, it may be presumed that 
atonement has been made. Perhaps it may be thought that a sufh- 
cient—it has certainly been a heavy—retribution has fallen upon the 
author. But the proprietors of the ‘ English Cyclopzedia,’ the pub- 
lishers of Mr. Sandby’s History, and even Mr. Sandby himself, are 
not the only persons interested. ‘There are the writers of the articles 
whose labours have been appropriated ; the public which has been 
misled—and to them it is at least due that publicity should be given 
to the facts here stated. It is due also to the interests of literature, 
and the credit of literary men, to put upon record the fact of so fla- 
grant an act of plagiarism having been committed—and detected. 
That the publicity has been delayed already too long is shown by the 
appearance of such an article as Mr. Redgrave’s in the ‘Fine Arts 
uarterly Review’ six months after the suppression of the History. 
The plagiarisms from the ‘ English Cyclopedia’ have been parti- 
cularly referred to, owing to the circumstances narrated ; but, as will 
be supposed, where the Cyclopedia did not furnish what he required, 
the historian laid other books under contribution in like freebooter 
fashion, though the spoils might be of inferior worth. The History 
* It is clearly impossible here to set forth the lives, and passages from lives, copied by 
Mr. Sandby, side by side with the originals from which they were taken, But by way 
of crucial instances, as Bacon would call them, we give references to a dozen of the ex- 
amples of literal, or nearly literal, copying of opinions. Compare those in the notices of 
Reynolds, Sandby, vol. i., p. 67, with English Cyclopedia (Biog. Division), vol. v., col. 68 5 
Gainsborough, Sandby, i., 110-11, Eng. Cyc., iii, 5; Barry, Sandby, i., 184-5, Eng. Cyc., 
i., 553; Raeburn, Sandby, i., 351-2, Eng. Cyc., v., 7; Landseer, Sandby, ii., 143-5, Eng. 
Cyc., iii., 790-92; Turner, Sandby, i., 319-20, Eng. Cyc., vi., 2043 Stanfield, Sandby, ii., 
149-51, Eng. Cyc., V., 662-3 ; Danby, Sandby, ii. 701, Eng. Cyc., ii., 492; Soane, Sandby, 
i., 389, Eng. Cyc., v., 570-13; Gordon, Sandby, ii., 288, Eng. Cyc., iii., 146-7; Maclise, 


Sandby, ii., 162-3, Eng. Cyc., iv., 30-1; Mulready, Sandby, i., 357, Eng. Cyc., iv., 383-4. 
Many more might be given. 
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is, in fact, throughout a repository of borrowed wealth. It is time 
that its true character should be stamped upon it. The book has 
found its way into the libraries, and willvange among works of refer- 
ence: it will hardly in future be cited as an authority. Lest it 
should, however, let us add—for the benefit of the inexperienced and 
the unwary, who may suppose that what is taken from trustworthy 
authors does not lose its value by transcription—that, whether from 
haste or carelessness, or in order to conceal his obligations, Mr. Sandby 
has in copying commonly made some little alteration, and in so doing 
has almost invariably introduced an error, 


The Royal Academy has been in existence nearly a century. It 
had its origin in strife: its opponents averred that it was the fruit of 
an intrigue. We have little concern with old scandals, and whatever 
may have been its source its career has been steady and honourable. 
Even its bitterest foes have not ventured to charge against it more 
than a few peccadilloes, It will be enough to give a rapid reswmé of 
the circumstances of its early course. 

The parent of the Academy was a Society of Artists, established in 
1761 for the purpose of holding an annual exhibition, and assisting 
distressed members. Its terms of fellowship were eminently liberal. 
Every exhibitor might become a member, and no works offered 
for exhibition were to be rejected except ‘‘such as are offensive 
to modesty, or judged unworthy of exhibition.” Its success was 
deemed sufficient to justify the application for a charter of incor- 
poration. This charter, which was dated January 26, 1765, placed 
no limit on the number of members, or fellows as they were styled, 
and gave the management of the society to a president and board of 
twenty-four directors, who were to be ‘“‘ either painters, sculptors, 
architects, or engravers by profession.” ‘The objects of the society 
were left undefined by the charter, and this circumstance, and the too- 
easy terms of admission, soon led to differences. The fellows at 
length proposed a change in the directorate, and, when the directors 
somewhat scornfully rejected the proposition, elected (October, 
1768) sixteen new directors in the place of as many of the old body. 
The ejected directors thereupon withdrew from the society, and were 
followed (November 10, 1768) by their eight colleagues. 

It was a victory for the fellows, but the death-blow to the society. 
The directors included several of the leading artists of the day, and 
among them, as it nappened, were some who had access to the King. 
West was a personal favourite and protégé of George III. ; Chambers 
was the royal architect ; Moser was a German whom royalty admired 
and patronised. These three, with Matthew Cotes, constituted them- 
selves a committee, and, West having first sounded his Majesty, drew 
up a scheme for a Royal Academy, the members of which should be 
limited in number and form an exclusive and privileged order. The 
King entered heartily into the project, and expressed his desire to 
become the patron and protector of the infant Academy. Reynolds, 
who at first held himself aloof, consented, at the request of the King, 
to become its president, and was knighted in order to give additional | 
dignity to the institution over which he was to preside. ‘The 
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Academy received its legal constitution by a deed or “‘ Instrument,” 
as it is designated, which was signed by the King on the 10th of 
December, 1768. By this Instrument it was directed that the 
‘Royal Academy of Arts,” of which “ His Majesty graciously de- 
clares himself the patron, protector, and supporter,” shall ‘consist of 
forty members only, who shall be called Academicians of the Royal 
Academy ;” who are to be ‘“‘ artists by profession at the time of their 
admission, that is to say, painters, sculptors, or architects, men of fair 
moral characters; of high reputation in their several professions ; at 
least five-and-twenty years of age ; resident in Great Britain ; and not 
members of any other society of artists established in London.” The 
Instrument then declares that ‘it is his Majesty’s pleasure that the 
following forty persons shall be the original members of the said 
Society,” but only names thirty-six ; and in point of fact the number 
was not made up to forty till ten years later.* The great object of 
the Royal Academy is declared to be ‘‘the promoting the Arts of 
Design,” the means being schools of design and an annual exhibition 
of works of art. The schools are to be under the direction of visitors 
selected for their qualifications from among the Academicians, a keeper, 
professors of anatomy, architecture, painting, and perspective. Pro- 
vision is also made for a library and librarian. e exhibition is to 
be an annual one of “‘ Paintings, Sculpture, and Designs,” and is to be 
‘* open to all artists of distinguished merit.” Of the profits arising 
from it, “two hundred pounds shall be given to indigent artists, or 
their families, and the remainder shall be employed in the support of 
the Institution.” 

It will have been noticed that no mention is made of Associates. 
This class was in fact created in 1769, the year after the foundation 
of the Academy. In the Instrument it is directed that “all vacancies 
of Academicians shall be filled by election from amongst the ex- 
hibitors.” The class of Associates was formed as an intermediate 
body, and from them the Academicians have ever since been elected. 
This, the addition of two Academician Engravers in 1855, and the 
formation of a class of Retired Academicians in 1862, are the only 
essential changes which have been made with regard to the members 
since the foundation. The addition of a class of five Honorary Mem- 
bers—a chaplain, secretary for foreign correspondence, professors of 
ancient history and ancient literature, and an antiquary—is hardly 
worth adverting to, since they are merely ornamental appendages to 
the institution, the only duty performed by any of them being that of 
the chaplain, who says grace at the annual dinner. The assistance 
rendered to indigent artists, so modestly mentioned in the Instrument, 
has been considerably extended, and many minor alterations have 
been made in the internal government of the body, but essentially the 
Academy remains as it was constituted by the Instrument of founda- 
tion. 

* Mr. Sandby, with his customary inaccuracy, says that only “ thirty-four artists 
were at first nominated by the King” (Hist. of Royal Acad. i. 55, and again in note), 
though he has printed at length the names of the thirty-six only five pages earlier (i. 50). 
He also says in the same note that “the whole number of forty was not completed for 
Jive years afterwards,” whilst the official list printed as Appendix i., at the end of his 


second volume, shows that the number forty was not completed till 1768, or ten years 
after the foundation. 
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It was hardly to be expected that a society which is the only — 
arbiter of professional dignity, and which has continued for nearly a 
century without extension, and almost without modification, should 
escape attack from without, even if it was preserved from dissension 
within. We almost marvel, therefore, to hear one R.A. (Sir Edwin 
Landseer, 1342) complain to the Commission that “‘ every generation 
of twenty years there is an inquiry of this sort ;” and another (Mr. 
Maclise, 1411) declare it to be ‘‘ a curious circumstance,” that “‘ there 
is always a wretched suspicion in regard to the Academy ;” and- 
‘‘often wonder why these inquiries are being constantly made. 
During the whole of my career,” he continued, “there has been a 
series of inquisitions as to its proceedings, which appear rather extra- 
ordinary to me, and the same thing happens over and over again.” 
But he very fairly admits, when Lord Elcho suggests that this 
“succession of inquirers and constant series of inquiries ” may ‘‘ lead 
to the conclusion that there is something in the public mind uneasy 
and dissatisfied with regard to the present constitution of the 
Academy,” that it is certainly so, though ‘‘ whether the public has 
just cause or not is another question.” 

In point of fact, we believe that there had only been one systematic 
inquiry by order of Parliament before the present, and that was by 
the Committee on the Arts of Design appointed by the House of 
Commons in 1836; but from the foundation of the Academy there 
has always been an active body of opponents among the artists, and 
their animosity—and memorably that of Haydon and Martin—has 
served to stimulate certain members of Parliament to make occasional 
attacks on the Academy in the House of Commons. Sir Charles 
Eastlake (197) somewhat curtly dis of the complaints of the 
artists: he says, ‘I do not believe that when any question is raised 
about the schools, or lectures, or finances, the artists care one straw 
about such matters; what they want is to have their pictures well 
exhibited, and to be admitted into the Academy. . . Whatever 
may be the alleged ground of objection to the Royal Academy, those 
two points are the real causes of dissatisfaction.” The artists would 
probably deny this to be a fair statement of their objections; but 
even if their dissatisfaction took no higher ground, it is certain that 
among that portion of the general public which has given much 
attention to art there has long been a growing feeling that the 
Academy very inadequately represents the art of the country. 
Whether justly or not, they considered it to be at least doubtful 
whether the sole fountain of honour in art should be a semi-private 
institution, depending for its income on its annual exhibition, and 
the members a small, self-elected, inexpansive, and irresponsible 
body. The system of instruction and the arrangements connected 
with the exhibition also seemed to them capable of great improve- 
ment. In a word, they considered that the Royal Academy had 
fallen behind the state of art knowledge and culture, and that 
the time had arrived when it might with propriety be so far re- 
modelled as to assume a more national and comprehensive form, and 
be made to have a more direct and active bearing on the artistic 
instruction of the country. And when, in addition to this, we have 
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so distinguished an Academician as Mr, Roberts saying of the 
Academy, “‘ we are in such a sleepy state that it would be desirable 
to have recourse to anything to awake us,” and other Academicians 
making almost as strong admissions, it must be allowed that there was 
ample justification for the appointment of a Commission of Inquiry. 

The Commission on the Royal Academy was appointed by a 
warrant from the Crown, dated February 2, 1863. ‘The Commis- 
sioners were Earl Stanhope, who acted as Chairman, Viscount Har- 
dinge, Lord Elcho, Sir Edmund W. Head, and Messrs. W. Stirling, 
M.P., H. D. Seymour, M.P., and Henry Reeve: all gentlemen 
known for their general acquaintance with the subject of English 
art, and some as having devoted to it much time and study. One 
alone, the chairman, had even the slightest connection with the 
Academy, and his connection—that of antiquary—was strictly no- 
minal and honorary, though sufficient to satisfy the Academy that 
the inquiry would not be, and was not intended to be, conducted in 
an unfriendly spirit. Altogether, the composition of the Commission 
—supposing that it was considered undesirable or impracticable 
that an artist should be a member of it—was such as to insure the 
confidence of the Academy and of the public in its intelligence and 
impartiality. ‘The Commissioners held their first meeting for the 
hearing of evidence on the 13th of February, and their last on the 
8th of June. In all, they met twenty-four times, and examined 
forty-six witnesses. Of the witnesses, nineteen were Royal Acade- 
micians (including the president, treasurer, secretary, keeper, and 
leading members), and two Associates ; thirteen artists, not being 
members of the Academy, of whom nine were painters, two sculptors, 
‘and two architects ; three officials connected with the British and 
South Kensington Museums; and nine amateurs and writers on Art, 
among them being Lord Taunton, Mr. Ruskin, Mr. A. J. B. B. 
Hope, Mr. Layard, and Mr. Tom Taylor. 

he evidence, which fills 557 pages of a closely-printed blue-book, 

covers the whole ground of the recent and present state of the 
Royal Academy, and contains much valuable information, and some 
suggestive opinions on the actual condition and prospects of art, 
art-teaching, and artistic knowledge and culture in this country. It 
is only right to state broadly at the outset, as the result of a careful 
examination of the evidence, that the inquiry was conducted with great 
intelligence and consideration, and with an evident desire to obtain 
such information as would enable the Commissioners to comprehend 
the problem proposed to them in all its bearings. On the other 
hand, it must be said of the witnesses, whether Academicians, 
untitled artists, or laymen, that with scarcely an exception their 
evidence was given with the utmost frankness, often with a pregnant 
brevity of expression which only thorough knowledge of the subject, 
and the habit of reflecting —_ it, could impart. That of the 
President of the Academy, Sir Charles Eastlake, to which very 
properly the Commissioners make particular reference, is almost 
exhaustive of the subject—looking at it of course from the Academic 
point of view: it was continued over four days, and comprised 
answers to above nine hundred questions, 
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The Report of the Commissioners commences by giving credit to 
the cchvagiog for the great service it has rendered to the country “ in 
assisting to keep up and to cultivate a taste for art;” recognises the 
merits of the eminent men it has numbered in its ranks, and states 
that ‘‘ many of its members have at every period, and often at a great 
pecuniary sacrifice to themselves, given time to the superintendence 
of the schools ;” points out that the teaching has always been gra- 
tuitous; and that the funds of the Academy have not only been 
liberally applied to the relief of aged and indigent members and their 
widows, but also largely in assisting in their hour of need artists 
who have been wholly unconnected with the institution except as 
exhibitors. But it does not seem to the Commission inconsistent 
with this general commendation that they ‘‘should now have to state 
some serious defects and propose some considerable changes.” They 
have examined carefully the Royal Instrument of foundation, and 
have obtained the opinion of the law officers of the Crown. They 
are satisfied of its legal sufficiency ; but they believe it ‘‘ has none 
of the characteristics or incidents of a charter.” The position of the 
Academy, it seems to them, ‘‘ would be far better defined and far 
more satisfactory, if, instead of the present Instrument of 1768, it 
rested on a Royal Charter to be granted by the Crown.” The 
Academy would then have ‘‘a clear and definite public character 
instead of the anomalous and ambiguous position” it now occupies. 
But it is most desirable that the peeanal relation which exists be- 
tween the Sovereign and the Academy ‘‘ in the appointment or con- 
firmation of various officers, and in several other points on which 
the royal consent is required,” should be continued. To that rela- 
tion, however, they would add the grant of visitatorial power to the 
Crown, similar in principle to that which exists in the colleges of 
Oxford and Cambridge. 

Thus far probably there will be little difference of opinion as to 
the recommendations of the Commissioners, since the inconvenience 
of the present ambiguous condition of the Academy was as readily 
admitted by the Academicians as it was asserted by the other wit- 
nesses ; and it seemed to be the general opinion that if the Academy 
were to be placed on a different footing it would be best done by a 
royal charter. ‘‘Supposing a charter to be given,” the Commis- 
sioners proceed to set forth “the manner in which the Academy 
should be reconstituted :” and here of course will be the real battle- 
field. For greater clearness the Commissioners divided their inquiry, 
and now arrange their recommendations, under “‘ five classes or heads,” 
and under these same five heads it will perhaps be most convenient for 
us to give a short summary of the more important of the recommenda- 
tions. Such as call for remark we shall examine as we proceed. 

1. Constitution of the Academy.—According to their view, “ the 
constitution of the Academy should rest on a wider and more liberal 
basis, and should be made more useful than it is at present in pro- 
moting art, and in aiding the development of public taste :” it should 
in fact “be viewed as a great national institution for the promotion 
of art,” and its public character and duties should be distinctly recog- 
nised and defined. 
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The Academy as at present constituted comprises forty Academi- 
cians and two Academician-engravers. The Commissioners consider 
that the number might be advantageously extended to fifty: the dis- 
tinction between Academicians and Academician-engravers, even 
now merely nominal, being abrogated, and the “ additional eight 
members being chosen in the first instance from the classes of archi- 
tects and sculptors.” 

On the extension of membership, the question of the reconstitution 
of the Academy, as regards professional artists, mainly turns. Assum- 
ing that a limited aristocracy of artists is to be maintained, if any 
alteration is made in their number, eight would seem to be the 
smallest addition that could be proposed, consideration being given 
to the number of artists now practising their respective professions in 
Great Britain. For it must be remembered that the artists eligible 
for election include painters of every kind, sculptors, architects, and 
engravers. If regard were had to the proportionate numbers at the 
foundation of the Academy and now, the addition would be some- 
thing very different. The number of practising artists of these 
several classes at the present time reckons by thousands where hun- 
dreds could with difficulty be counted in 1768. Though forty was 
the number fixed, the original members of the Academy, as we have 
seen, were only thirty-six in number. And these appear to have 
been brought together with some trouble: for among them were 
coach and sign painters, enamellers, watch-case chasers, drawing- 
masters, and makers of what the catalogues term ‘‘ washed drawings ;” 
moreover, eight of the thirty-six were foreigners, and—worst of all 
according to present Academic notions—two were ladies. There 
were great names among them, but it is not too much to say that 
from the untitled artists of the present day hundreds might be readily 
selected superior to the majority of the original members. The 
magical number of forty was, in truth, borrowed from the French 
Academy. But the French had no such anomaly as an exclusive 
order of forty titled artists only. Men of letters and science were 
similarly distinguished. The three Academies—to say nothing of 
la Petite Académie, ‘‘ des Inscriptions”—subsisted side by side. 
We used to laugh with Johnson at an Academy of Literature. Of 
late a hankering after titular distinctions seems to have been gain- 
ing ground among our literary men; but we can hardly conceive of 
it extending so far that an Academy of Literature would be tolerated 
which should have the power to confer a special dignity, if that 
dignity were to be rigidly confined to forty or fifty chosen from the 
entire body of poets, historians, novelists, essayists, and literary men 
of every class. So of men of science. The Royal Society, which as 
regards professional honours approaches nearest to the Royal Academy, 
has no definite limit to its members, though it maintains the value of 
the distinction conferred by membership by confining the new admis- 
sions to fifteen annually. Had the Royal Academy at its foundation 
been constituted on the principle, analogous to that of the Royal 
Society, of admitting as eligible for membership all professional 
artists (or exhibitors) of recognised standing, and only Bare such 
as in the judgment of the members were likely to sustain the charac- 
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ter of the institution, it would as we believe—supposing it to have 
been a working body like the Royal Society—have been far more 
serviceable to the art of the country, and far more useful and influen- 
tial as an Academy. But the limited titular distinction has by the 
acquiescence of a century become one of the institutions of the coun- 
try, and it appears to have in it a something which particularly com- 
mends it to the artistic temperament. ‘To throw wide open the doors 
of the Royal Academy would be utterly impracticable now. Pro- 
bably any marked increase in the number of Academicians would be 
unpopular with the great body of artists, who regard the R.A. as the 
blue ribbon of their profession. At any rate it is desirable that any 
such proposition should proceed from the artists themselves. If they, 
as a body, desire any material increase they will find means to give 
a distinct expression to their wish. ‘The Commissioners have acted 
prudently, perhaps judiciously, in suggesting so moderate an exten- 
sion. In itself it is not of much value, but it is a step in the right 
direction. We confess, however, that to us sixty seems far prefer- 
able to fifty, if there is to be any change of number at all. The pre- 
sent number offers but a slender prospect to the ambitious student, 
and an addition of eight scarcely makes an appreciable improvement. 
The vacancies during the past twenty years have averaged one and 
two-thirds annually. With fifty members the average will be slightly 
over twoa year. The artist who fails to take the town by storm 
will still, i by connection or position he secures the active inter- 
ference of some influential members, have as of old to wait for the 
coveted honour till, as Constable said on his election (borrowing the 
pe ay of Johnson), he is ‘‘ indifferent and cannot enjoy it,” , or 
‘* solitary and cannot impart it.” ; 

But though it may not greatly affect the prospects of aspirants, 
even this small addition may be expected to infuse some new energy 
into the Academy; and the next recommendation of the Commis- 
sioners, if fairly carried into effect, much more. This is a far bolder 
innovation than the former—nothing less indeed than to add to the fifty 
professional Academicians ‘‘ ten members not being artists.” There 
are at present, as already mentioned, five honorary non-professional 
members, but they have no duties to perform, whilst it is intended 
that the pos lay-members shall take an active share in the 
government of the Academy. They are to be elected, not for life 
ike the professional members, but for a period of five years, and to 
be re-eligible. ‘‘'These lay-members should hold no diploma nor 
derive any titular distinction from their connection with the Academy. 
Nor should they be held entitled to any of the pensions or retiring 
allowances which the artist members of the Academy may claim.” —__, 

Against this admission of the lay element the Academicians as a 
body seem inclined to set their face like flint. Mr. Grant, after 
declaring that in his opinion ‘it would be a dangerous innovation,” 
and that it “‘ would give great dissatisfaction to the Royal Academi- 
cians,” added, ‘I have even heard it said [apparently after the pro- 
position had been mooted before the Commission] that if it took place 
they [the ar gar) resign in a body, so strong is the 
feeling against it.” One or two of the Academicians, oe 
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expressed themselves as rather favourable than otherwise to the 
admission of laymen, and the preponderance of feeling among the 
non-Academic witnesses was decidedly in its favour. The objections 
raised by the Academicians to the admission of non-professional 
members seem to be that their knowledge of art is insufficient to 
enable them to estimate fairly the qualifications of an artist for mem- 
bership, or of a picture for exhibition; that possessing only very 
superficial knowledge themselves they would be led to depend upon 
the opinion of some professional friend, or to follow the fluctuations of 
fashion, or be guided by mere favouritism and prejudice—evils from 
which the Academy has hitherto been sctacauly free ; that they 
are more likely than artists to be influenced by the ordinary intrigues 
which are carried on in society ; finally—and these we own seem to 
us more forcible objections to the probable success of the experiment 
than any of the preceding—that in a very wide range of questions 
‘‘ they would be liable to be overruled upon technical points which 
the professional men would have at their fingers’ ends ;” and that see- 
ing their helplessness, and sick of the petty character of the majority 
of the subjects brought before them, they would grow tired of their 
work and withdraw in disgust, or only attend when some favourite 
ject or important proposition was to come under consideration. 
urther, it is said that, if not by the public, certainly by artists, 
objectionable elections, unsatisfactory hanging of pictures, &c., 
would assuredly be ascribed to the lay influence. 

On the other hand it is urged that exclusive bodies are almost in- 
variably close and cliquish, and that favouritism and prejudice are 
much more characteristic of the professional members of such bodies 
than of laymen, who take a broader and less technical view of a 
subject; that whilst necessarily less competent than artists to decide 
on the merely technical merits or demerits of a work of art, they are 
perhaps better qualified to estimate its mental qualities ; that as works 
of art make their ultimate appeal to laymen, and are eventually 
adjudged by them, it would be advantageous to artists as well as the 
public that the non-professional feeling should be represented even in 
the jury which decides on the admission or rejection of works offered 
for exhibition; that their presence in the Academy would tend to 
liberalize its general tone and to conciliate the confidence of the pub- 
lic; and that wherever tried, as in the Fine Arts Commission, the 
Juries of the Great and International Exhibitions, the Institute of 
Architects, the University of London, &c., the association of non- 
professional with professional men has been found to work harmo- 
niously and satisfactorily. In reality we apprehend the objection to 
. the admission of laymen into the reformed Academy is confined, even 

among artists, to the Academicians; whilst it is obvious that if, as 
the Commissioners assume, the Academy is to become under the new 
charter a national institution, public opinion should be represented 
in it. 

But if the lay element be admitted, it is certain that, unless great 
care is exercised in selecting the members, the experiment will fail. 
To have at the outset even a chance of success the men selected must 
be such as are really conversant with art, not merely owners of works 
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of art; men capable of forming and expressing an independent opinion ; 
and above all men who will take an actual share gre uk uf the 
Academy—feel, as South expresses it, that duty is but another word 
for debt, and be desirous to discharge it. And care must be taken in 
framing the charter that there is no ambiguity as to their election. 
By the Medical Practitioners’ Act of a few years back, provision was 
made for a general council of which a certain proportion of the mem- 
bers were to be non-professional ; but the terms of the provision being 
permissive instead of compulsory not a single layman has up to this 
time been elected. 

The next subject is that of the Associates. At present there are 
twenty Associates in the Academy, and from them vacancies in the 
ranks of the Academicians are filled up. Any exhibitor may become 
a candidate for the Associateship by entering his name in a book kept 
for the purpose during the month of May. The election is by ballot. 
The Associates have no share whatever in the government of the 
Academy. Their position has always been felt to be ambiguous and 
unpleasant ; and several Academicians advocate the reduction or even 
the abolition of the class. Others think the evil would be abated by 
an increase of the number. The Commissioners have adopted this 
opinion. They believe that its extension ‘‘ would be most valuable 
as introducing a large amount of youthful talent into the Academy, 
and as connecting that institution more thoroughly than is at present 
the case with the whole body of artists beyond its walls.” They 
recommend, therefore, that ‘‘ the number of the Associates of the 
Royal Academy should be at once increased to fifty, with power to 
fix at any time hereafter a larger number, with the assent of the 
Crown ;” and that they should “be members of the corporate body and 
jointly with the Academics should constitute the General Assembly.” 

Again this seems well as far as it goes. At present the Associate 
who is passed over year after year at the elections occupies in his own 
eyes and before the public a marked and invidious position. By so 
large an increase in the number of Associates, and by their forming 
a part of the general assembly, this will in a measure be got rid of, 
and associateship will cease to be regarded as merely a probationary 
step to i But far better as it seems to us would it be at 
once to convert the Associates into Fellows—corresponding to the 
Fellows of the Royal Society—the number being left indefinite, and 
all duly qualified practising artists (or exhibitors) being eligible for 
election. The admission of works to the exhibition for certain con- 
secutive years might be the test for candidature, but election should 
rest with the assembly or council. By this means the Academy - 
would be at once and thoroughly ‘‘ connected with the whole body 
of artists beyond its walls,” and the various sources of jealousy and 
heart-burning be in a great measure dried up: results, we fear, not 
to be hoped for from the half-measures of the Commissioners. 

The general government of the Academy is at present vested in the 
president, vice-presidents, and council. For the future the Commis- 
sioners recommend that the president should be, as now, elected from 
the Academicians ; but that his salary should be much more adequate 
to the weight and dignity of his office than the 300/, he at present 
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receives. Two honorary vice-presidents should be ‘selected from 
the other two main branches to which the president himself may not 
belong, so that in all cases painting, sculpture, and architecture should 
be represented either in the president or in a vice-president.” The 
council should consist of nine Academicians, two of whom should be 
non-professional members. Besides its aig duties, this council, 
or a committee appointed by the Academy, might, the Commissioners 
think, ‘‘ form a Taal permanent council of advice and reference 
[to the advisers of the Crown] in all matters relating to the fine arts, 
public monuments, and buildings :” a point on which opinions will 
probably not be unanimous. | 

In 1862 there was established a system by which Academicians 
advanced in years, or incapacitated for active duties, might retire from 
full membership with the title of Honorary Retired Academicians and 
a yearly pension of 1007. ‘Three Academicians have already availed 
themselves of the privilege, and the Commissioners express their 
approval of the regulation. 

all foreign academies there is a class of Honorary Foreign Acade- 
micians or members, and our own Royal Society has a similar class. 
The Royal Academy stands alone in having no such provision for the 
exchange of friendly courtesies. Several times such a class has been 
a but though all approved of it, the innovation was too great 
or so conservative a body to adopt without long consideration. ‘The 
Commissioners recommend that there shall ‘‘ be Honorary Foreign 
Members of the Academy, selected by the Council and approved by 
the General Assembly ;” that they should be “ entitled to send a cer- 
tain number of pictures to the annual exhibition ;” but that they 
‘should have no voice in the management of the Academy. 

Another new class proposed by the Commissioners is that of Art- 
Workmen. They think that ‘‘ workmen of great excellence in metal, 
stone, wood, and other materials, might be properly distinguished by 
some medal or certificate of honour conferred by the Royal Academy, 
and in certain special cases, become members of the Academy at least 
as Associates: each of these Art-Workmen might properly receive a 
bronze medal, and the appellation of Royal Academy Medallist.” 

The suggestion is one deserving careful consideration. Whatever 
will serve to raise the character of the art-workman and give more of 
individuality to the designer of works in ornamental art may, in such 
a country as ours, be considered a national benefit. But from the 
timidity and confusion of expression in the Commissioners’ recom- 
mendation it is plain that they did not clearly or fully comprehend 
the scope of their proposition. In certain special cases art-workmen 
may become members of the Academy, but the character of these 
special cases is not indicated ; and still more indefinite are the position 
and functions of the general class of art-workmen who are to be 
‘‘ nominated by the Council and elected by the General Assembly.” 
They would hardly be received with so much ceremony and circum- 
stance if they were to have no duties to perform or privileges to 
enjoy : but we fail to see.a trace of either. 

As regards the elections, the Commissioners think it not desirable 
that artists should be required to inscribe their names as candidates 
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for admission to the honours of the Royal Academy; nor that they 
should be required to give up their connection with other societies ; 
nor that there should be any limit as to the age at which they are 
eligible. Non-professional members should be elected in the same 
manner as professional, and all elections should be open instead of as 
now by ballot. Further they advise—and the recommendation says 
something for their simplicity—‘“‘ that the Royal Academicians should 
be elected from the rank of Associates on the ground of merit alone.” 
As though the Royal Academicians had not always been elected on 
the ground of merit alone! To be sure some have not been the best 
men that might have been found, and there has been a rather fre- 
quent duplication of surnames. But then, as Mr. Cope _naivel 
observes, “the great difficulty is to prevent nepotism.” We wi 
hope with our Arcadian Commissioners that when the elections are in 
oe cl Assembly, nepotism at any rate will be somewhat more 
difficult. 

2. Funds.—The income of the Royal Academy is derived wholly 
from the proceeds of the annual exhibition and the dividends accruing 
from stock invested in public securities. During the early years of 
the Academy, the receipts were insufficient to meet the current ex- 
—— and George III. made up the deficiency by donations out of 

is privy purse, amounting in all to 5,116/. But for many years past 
there has been a considerable annual surplus. For the last three 
years the average income has been 13,272/., the expenditure 8,063/., 
leaving an average surplus of 5,2097. The amount invested, including 
Turner’s bequest of 20,000/., exceeds 140,000/. An important 
bequest of the late Sir Francis Chantrey will also fall in on the demise 
of his widow, but will add little to the available funds of the Academy, 
as after payment, of 300/. annually to the president, and 50/. to the 
secretary, the income will have to be expended, under the direction 
of the president and council, in ‘‘ the purchase of works of fine art in 
sculpture and painting executed in Great Britain.” 

The principal heads of expenditure are the Schools, on which the 
outlay averages from 2,300/. to 2,500/. ; the exhibition, which costs 
about 2,100/.; and pensions to members and charities about 1,500/. 
The pensions granted are—to an Academician or the widow of an 
Academician a sum not exceeding 105/., provided the total sum given 
does not make his or her annual income exceed 200/.; to an Associate 
or the widow of an Associate a pension of 75/., provided that with it 
the total income does not exceed 160/. Extra sums may be given as 
temporary relief under pressing circumstances. In 1862 the pensions 
amounted to 700/.; and, including the Turner bequest of 300/., the 
sum of 8907. was expended in donations to indigent artists, or their 
widows, who were not members of the Academy. That the funds of 
the Academy have been conscientiously and, in charitable matters, 
liberally applied, and at the same time faithfully husbanded, is beyond 
question. It might at first seem that instead of so large a sum having 
been suffered to accumulate it would have been better to have ex- 
pended more on the Schools and in the promotion of art in various 
other ways. But the accumulation is explained, if not altogether justi- 
fied, by the circumstance of the Academicians having for many years 
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contemplated the probability of having to give up their present apart- 
ments and erect a suitable building elsewhere. 

The Commissioners are silent as to the funds for their remodelled 
Academy. With the extended basis they propose to give it, and 
with the Schools placed on so much more costly a footing, it is evident 
that the expenditure must be much greater than can be met by the 
income derived from the exhibition and dividends—lessened as these 
last will be by the withdrawal of the sum necessary for erecting a new 
front and altering the interior of the building which the Commissioners 
propose shall be made over to the Academicians. But they no doubt 
felt, though they may not -have thought it necessary or prudent to 
give utterance to the feeling, that for a national institution there must 
be a national provision. If the scheme of the Commissioners be 
adopted the annual deficiency will of necessity have to be made good 
by a parliamentary grant. 

3. Exhibition —If not the most important this is the most generally 
interesting subject connected with the Academy. The Exhibition of 
the Royal Academy is to the general public the national exhibition of 
current British art. That the exhibition as at present conducted is 
in itself most unsatisfactory, and quite unworthy of the actual con- 
dition of art, is admitted on all hands. The Academicians attribute 
its unsatisfactory character to the want of adequate space ; and in all 
the recommendations made by the Commissioners for its future con- 
duct, the possession of far more ample accommodation is taken for 

nted. Before noticing these recommendations, it may be well to 
fook behind the scenes at the existing exhibition arrangements. 

The Exhibition of the Royal Academy is at present got up in this 
wise. Every Academician and Associate has the right to send eight 
works for exhibition: for convenience we may speak of them as 
paintings, but our remarks must be understood to apply, in principle, 
equally to the sculpture. The works of the Academicians and Associ- 
ates undergo no examination: when received they are passed directly 
into the exhibition rooms, without even being uncovered. Other 
exhibitors may also send eight works, but subject to rejection. The 
works of non-Academicians are severally examined by the council, and 
each marked as approved (or accepted), doubtful (meaning that it 
may take its chance of a place), or rejected. The rejected are 
returned to the artists; the others are forwarded to the exhibition 
rooms, where they are placed with their faces to the wall. Here a 
new agency comes into operation, that commonly known as the 

ing Committee, but in the politer phraseology of the Academy 
termed the Arranging Committee. ‘This committee consists of three 
Academicians, whose turn it is to take the duty this particular year— 
they being appointed by rotation, and not because of any special 
aptitude for their very difficult and onerous task. To them is left 
the arrangement of the various works, unfettered except by the bye- 
laws of the Academy, and the control exercised by the Council, who 
meet in the rooms at the close of every third or fourth day, and have 
the power to direct, by a formal resolution, the removal of any work 
they may consider to be wrongly placed. No other Academician 
may enter the rooms whilst the pictures are being arranged, The 
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duty of the Arranging Committee is first of all to hang the Acade- 
micians’ pictures in the best places, on the line if subject pictures or 
landscapes, immediately above it if portraits or works of large dimen- 
sions, When the works of the Academicians are all arranged, those 
of the Associates are put into the best of the remaining places. 
When this is done, and not till then, the hangers may take into con- 
sideration the works of the non-Academicians. With these they pro- 
ceed thus. Such pictures of this class as were considered, when under 
examination by the council, to be of superior merit, were placed by 
themselves in the Octagon-room. These the hangers now arrange as 
best they can. These are first placed, and then comes the turn of 
the common herd of the accepted. From these the hangers select, 
no doubt according to the best of their judgment. But to any one 
who has followed our description, and will reflect on what the arrang- 
ing of such a number of pictures, of every variety of size, shape, and 
character, in rooms of comparatively small dimensions must be, it will 
be evident that, with the confined and broken space, and limited 
time, left, the selection and arrangement must now have become very 
much a matter of admeasurement, And, if report be trustworthy, 
the jaded hangers in the latter part of their labour judge pretty 
nearly as much by the backs of the pictures which are towards them, 
as by the fronts which are turned to the wall. What has to be done 
in fact is to fill up vacant spaces with pictures which will fit them. 
And now it is that the ‘‘ doubtful” pictures are found useful. If an 
accepted one cannot be readily discovered of the proper size, one of 
the doubtful is taken. The accepted and doubtful for which no places 
can be found are consigned to the charge of the porter; the rooms 
are made ready, and the exhibition opened. 

We have been thus particular in describing the course adopted, 
because it sufficiently accounts for the unsatisfactory and necessaril 
unfair condition of the exhibition as an exposition of British art, and 
points to the remedy. The arrangement of the pictures at the 
Academy exhibitions is almost invariably condemned; and the con- 
demnation was never pronounced with more entire unanimity than 
at that of 1863. Mr. Holman Hunt, in a note to his evidence, 
declares that he should ‘‘ regard it as an insult to the artistic judg- 
ment. of the council and hangers” to say that the rejection and 
hanging of certain pictures this year could have arisen from want of 
room or honest prejudice. And others have said things nearly 
as strong. But if what we have described be considered, it will be 
seen that unfairness and injustice are inherent in the arrangements ; 
and that if what is due to the system be eliminated, the errors and 
shortcomings which remain are quite explicable without resorting to 
the supposition of intentional unfairness in the men. To our think- 
ing, however, if there were nothing else to render a change in the 
constitution of the Academy desirable, the character of the exhibition 
would be sufficient; or failing a change in the Academy itself it 
ought, now that the subject has been mooted, to make some new 
arrangement with regard to the exhibition imperative. 

The Commissioners state their recommendations and suggestions 
for the improvement of the exhibition at some length. We a only 
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mention the principal. Instead of eight works, they “ propose that 
the Academicians and the now existing Associates should send four 
works of art as of right and never more, and that Associates hence- 
forth elected and other artists, should send no works of art as of right, 
and never more than four.” In this proposition there will be pro- 
bably general concurrence. So long as there is an aristocracy of 
artists they must have privileges, and the commonalty will be con- 
tent if the privileges are confined within reasonable limits. At pre- 
sent the exhibition is considered as in a measure the property of the 
Academicians, the works of non-Academicians being only admitted 
on sufferance. If four works be made the maximum for Academicians, 
and Associates have to take their chance with the outsiders, there 
will, when additional room is given, be a reasonable space for all, 
and that, with fair play, is all that can be asked for in the interest of 
the artist or of the public. 

The exhibition itself, the Commissioners recommend, should be 
extended so as to embrace a fuller display of all the objects which 
may be properly classed under the head of Fine Arts, as well as those 
now exhibited. The selection of works to be as hitherto in the 
council. The arranging to be by three Committees, one for each of 
the arts, and each consisting of two Academicians and an Associate. 
It would be well, they think, that non-professional members should 
be on the council and committees; but the Commissioners seem 
doubtful as to the way in which the suggestion will be received. 
They further suggest with some hesitation, but pointing in support of 
their suggestion to the experience of the International Exhibition of 
1862, that it ‘‘ might be conducive to the interests of art that all the 
works of each artist should be exhibited together, whenever practi- 
cable ;” that, at least in some instances, a satisfactory effect might be 
produced ‘‘ by exhibiting some of the best works of sculpture in the 
same gallery with the paintings ;” that it is “‘ desirable that rooms 
should be set apart for the exclusive exhibition of water-colour draw- 
ings, engravings, and architectural designs, respectively ;” that the 
name of the artist and of the subject should be legibly inscribed on 
the frame, &c., of the work ; and finally that, whilst ‘‘ the charge for 
admission on common days should be 1s. as heretofore, on Mondays 
it might be raised to a higher sum, and the exhibition on the other 
hand should be wholly free on Saturdays.” 

All these are suggestions worth considering: of some the value is 
unquestionable. But the great oe to be kept in view, that which 
the evidence was especially calculated to impress most forcibly on the 
mind, and that which the Commissioners seem to have been conscious 
of, though they failed to hold it with sufficient tenacity, is that the 
thing most required in the present condition of British Art is an 
exhibition on a scale of sufficient magnitude to afford to every artist 
the opportunity of his works being fairly shown, they having been 
pronounced by a competent jury worthy of public exhibition. In 
other words, we want a truly national exhibition of current art, either 
in connection with the Royal Academy as at present, or, perhaps 
re still, independent of it, or of any institution, as is the French 

ibition. 
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4, Teaching.—As we have seen, instruction in art has from the 
first been a principal object of the Royal Academy. The teaching 
has always been by means of Lectures, in which it is expected that 
the professors shall explain the principles of their respective arts ; and 
by Schools (of the Antique, the Life, and Painting), in which the 
practice and technicalities of art are taught. The teaching has 
always been gratuitous. The Schools are not, of course, elementary ; 
the requisite for admission, and it is the only requisite, is that 
‘applicants shall have attained such a proficiency as will enable 
them to draw and model well:” in other words, the painter-student 
must produce a drawing from an antique statue, the sculptor a model ; 
and if these are approved he is admitted for three months as a pro- 
bationer. If during that time he gives satisfactory evidence in the 
Antique School of his ability by drawing a figure from the antique, 
and within the boundary of that an anatomical figure with the muscles, 
and a skeleton, he is admitted by the council as a Student of the 
Royal Academy for seven years. ‘To the Life School the student is 
not admitted till he is twenty years of age and has passed through a 
certain prescribed course in the other departments. The progress of 
the students in their several stages is stimulated by medals; to the 
highest, the gold medal, being attached under certain conditions a 

remium of 60/. for two years, to enable the winner of it to study in 
me, with 100/. for travelling expenses. But the number of 
medallists to whom the travelling allowance has been awarded is 
comparatively small. From 1769 the number of gold-medal stu- 
dents has been 122; but the number of travelling students has only 
been 28, of whom 7 were painters, 9 sculptors, and 7 architects. 

The value of the instruction in the Schools of the Academy has 
long been a subject of dispute. There is, indeed, no teaching pro- 
perly so called. ‘The Antique School is presided over by the Keeper, 
who looks over the students’ work and gives advice when requested, 
but seldom volunteers it. The studies in the Life School and the 
School of Painting are directed by visitors, nine of the Academicians 
being appointed to that office each year, and one of them taking the 
superintendence of the Schools for a month in rotation. It is with 
reference to this system that opinions most widely differ, both among 
those who have had most experience in the working of it and those 
who look at it theoretically. ‘The ablest and most successful of the 
visitors, for example, have by general consent been Mr. Mulready 
and Mr. Maclise. Now Mr. Mulready expressed himself as quite 
satisfied with its operation, and as of opinion that a better method 
could not readily be devised ; and with him in the main coincided 
such men as Sir Charles Eastlake, Sir Edwin Landseer, Mr. Foley, and 
Mr. Millais. On the other hand, whilst fully admitting the benefit which 
the students derive from the suggestions of the visitors, Mr. Maclise 
believes that a far higher. standard of teaching would be obtained if 
systematic instruction were given by duly-qualified permanent 
teachers ; and with him agree Messrs. Westmacott, Holman Hunt, 
Watis, and Armitage, the last bringing to the question the experience 
_ derived from a course of study in the atelier of Delaroche, and the 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts. That the teaching even now is very far from 
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what it ought to be is certain. Mr. Maclise stated, with reference to 
the prize drawings of the students in 1862, “‘I grieve to say I was 
not at all satisfied with them, and still less with the paintings from 
the draped model.” Ile did not think ‘‘even the drawing to which 
we awarded the medal” a creditable one. ‘‘1 have, at one of our 
meetings, stated that I never saw such a bad set of drawings and 
other studies as were placed before us last year.” And it may be 
mentioned, as curiously illustrating the condition of some of the 
branches taught in the Schools, that one of the witnesses, Mr. M. 
Edwards, Honorary Secretary to the Society of Sculptors, stated that 
he, ‘‘last year, inquired who were the students in sculpture, and 
found there was simply one !” 

The Commissioners are of opinion that the system hitherto adopted 
in the Schools ‘‘ cannot be considered as in ai acuiecls satisfactory.” 
They would have them kept open all the year—at present they are, 
from want of room, necessarily closed during the exhibition. . And 
they ‘‘ consider the appointment of a general director of the Schools 
absolutely indispensable, and also that there should be competent and 
well-paid instructors at the head of the different departments under 
the director.” Whatever advantages may have hitherto attended the 
system of visitors might, they believe, ‘‘ be still secured by the ap- 
pointment of a sub-committee of the council, which should visit 
the Schools from time to time, reporting to the council as to the 
progress that had been made, and making any suggestions that 
they might consider to be requisite.” Whether such a system of 
divided responsibility would succeed is, however, at least questionable. 

That their next recommendation is a mistake we think certain. We 
have spoken of the test at present required for admission to the 
Schools of the Academy. The Commissioners propose that in addi- 
tion to this “all candidates should be required to pass an examination 
as a test of their general education.” The literary examination test is 
just now very fashionable; but here, as it seems to us, it is peculiar] 
out of place. Instruction in art is a specific thing, lying within well- 
defined limits. There is no parallelism between art and the other 
professions for which a literary examination is required. The painter 
or sculptor has not to deal with Latin or Norman-French text-books, 
or to write dog-Latin prescriptions. He is not intrusted, as in law 
or medicine, with the lives or fortunes of men: he has only to be 
judged by what he has actually produced. Offering his wares in 
open market, the public buy only such as please them. An artist 
would no doubt be personally a gainer by being well educated ; but 
it is not certain that he would be a better artist by having received 
such an education as would enable him to satisfy a University exa- 
miner. Such artists as Hogarth and Mulready, Gainsborough and 
Turner, among painters; Nollekens and Chantrey among sculptors ; 
Woollett and Strange among engravers—all confessedly the highest in 
their respective lines—could not when young, if they could at any 
time, have pawed the most moderate literary examination ; to say no- 
thing of a host of lesser men. Indeed, in running over the names 
even of those who have won the honours of the Academy it is diffi- 
cult to say whom it would not have excluded. It may be a .misfor- 
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tune, but it would appear to be the fact, that the artistic temperament 
is when most developed often most antagonistic to exact literary cul- 
ture—that kind of literary culture which carries a man safely through 
the ordeal of an examination. Education is more generally diffused 
now than at any previous time, and is of a higher grade than formerly 
among the class from which the Schools of the Academy are tom- 
monly filled. To this natural course of things, and the influence of 
public opinion, may therefore be safely left the literary education of 
the artist. To impose a literary test at his entrance to the Schools 
will have the effect of dividing his attention at a time when, in order 
to succeed in his profession, he ought to lend the whole of his powers 
to the mastery of its technicalities. If it exclude any, it will be the 
youths of that humble class from which so many of our most distin- 
guished artists have raised themselves by force of native genius. The 
absurdity of the proposition is made manifest by the next recommen- 
dation—that there shall be an honorary class of students, who, by an 
increased rate of payment, shall be admitted into the Schools without 
undergoing the preliminary examinations! So that, after all, it would 
be in both ways a monetary test. The youth whose parents have 
been able to give him a high-class literary education might enter the 
Academy Schools whether he had made good use of his educational 
opportunities or not; and even, as it would seem, though he could 
not draw a limb accurately; whilst the poor boy, though he drew 
like Raffaelle or modelled like Phidias, would be excluded, unless he 


could also read AEschylus correctly and was apt at fluxions. 


The teaching in the Schools, as remodelled, the Commissioners recom- 
mend, ‘‘should no longer be entirely gratuitous, but, on the contrary, 
some moderate fee should be required.” ‘There should be scholar- 
ships ; periodical examinations, and annual public exhibitions of the 
works of the students; travelling studentships available for a certain 
number of years; and, if the funds permitted, a small branch Academy 
at Rome. They also recommend, what is unquestionably most desir- 
able, that ‘‘ there should be a chemist and a laboratory attached to 
the Academy—colours and vehicles for painting being submitted to 
practical tests, and variously and publicly exposed to the action of the 
atmosphere, light, and time ; and that the results should be carefully 
registered, made generally accessible, and published in the annual 
report of the proceedings of the Academy.” 

5. Buildings.—The Royal Academy held its first exhibition in 
1769 at the Auction-rooms in Pall-Mall. In 1771 George III. 
assigned to the Academy a set of rooms in Old Somerset House, then 
a royal palace, but the exhibition continued to be held at the Auction- 
rooms. When, in exchange for Buckingham House, the present 
Somerset House was built for Government offices, on the site of the 
old palace, the King stipulated that rooms should be prepared in it 
for the use of the Academy. ‘The Academicians took possession of 
their new rooms in April, 1780, and continued to occupy them till 
1836,.when that part of Somerset House being required by the Go- 
vernment, the Academicians were offered the east wing of the National 
Gallery, then in course of erection, to be held by them on the same 
conditions as the rooms in Somerset House. = - 
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The Commissioners observe that ‘‘ on a careful consideration of the 
statements which they have heard, and the documents which have 
been laid before them, they have come to the clear conclusion that the 
Royal Academy have no legal, but that they have a moral, claim to 
apartments at the public expense.” A conclusion which, probably, 
no one will be found to gainsay. 

That the building in Trafalgar Square is utterly inadequate to the 
requirements of both the National Gallery and the Royal Academy 
has long been felt ; and successive Governments have been anxious to 
effect an arrangement by which one or other might be transferred to 
a different locality. Before quitting office in 1859 the Government 
of Lord Derby had nearly completed an arrangement for the grant of 
part of the site of Burlington House, on which the Academicians were 
to erect for themselves a building, the cost being defrayed out of their 
reserve fund. The new administration, however, declined to con- 
firm the arrangement, and subsequent negotiations have led to no de- 
finite result. 

As t extension of space would be absolutely necessary if the 

roposed scheme for remodelling the Academy were adopted, the 
Cccailadonaes have given careful consideration to the question. Their 
conclusion is that for the pu of the Royal Academy there is no 
other locality nearly so suitable as that of the oe building ; whilst 
Burlington Gardens is in most respects as well adapted, and in some 
better, for the site of a National Galle If, therefore, it should be 
determined to remove the National Gallery to that or some other site, 
they think that “in such a case the whole of the present building in 
Trafalgar Square should be handed over to the Royal Academy for 
their use, subject to such conditions and arrangements as the Govern- 
ment of the day might determine,” one of the conditions being the 
erection of a new facade. The existing accommodation might be 
more than doubled, and the Academy “ would then possess sufficient 
space to enable it to carry out the high objects that are set before it.” 
Such a grant on the part of the nation, accompaniéd by a Royal 
Charter, and guarded by the conditions they have sketched out, 
would, the Commissioners think, be found to work beneficially for the 
public interest ; whilst those conditions, accompanied by the boon of 
ample space and fixity of tenure, would, they trust, find a ready and 
cheerful concurrence on the part of the Academicians. 

Whether the scheme of the Commissioners will satisfy either the 

ublic or the Academy remains to be seen. That it will be adopted 
in its integrity is not to be expected. ‘The Academy will hardly like 
so entire a remodelling ; and reform cannot be forced upon it. The 
Commissioners admit that ‘‘it is only by the grant of apartments, 
whether permanent or temporary, to the Royal Academicians that the 
public acquire any right of control and jurisdiction in their affairs. If 
we suppose the Academy, under its Instrument, to provide a building 
of its own at its own charge, we cannot see how the public could 
claim any right of interfering with its proceedings any more than with 
those of any other private institution.” It would seem, therefore, 
that the Academicians have the power, if they choose to exert it, to 
prevent any such alteration or remodelling of the Academy as the 
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Commissioners propose, by the mere act of giving up the apartments 

rovided for them tt the public charge. Such | oie rocedure 
is not to be feared; but it may be expected that they will drive a 
shrewd bargain over the conditions, and only in extremity part with 
what they consider as almost a sacred inheritance, their private rights. 
As their case was put before the Commission through their president, 
the Academicians acknowledged themselves to be the holders of what 
is, in a certain sense, a public trust. ‘‘ The Academy is a national 
institution,” but only ‘‘inasmuch as the objects are national. The 
mode in which it is supported is not national, it is in that sense 
private.” They admit that, like every other institution of the 
country, they are amenable to the ‘“‘general” control of the 
Parliament; but having received their Instrument of foundation 
immediately from the Crown (it was not even countersigned by a 
minister); holding their apartments not from the nation, but from 
the Crown, and at the pleasure of the Crown; and by their Instru- 
ment being held responsible directly, and only, to the Sovereign— 
they consider that they are amenable to Parliament “‘ only in a gene- 
ral way,” and would object now, as they did when apartments were 
offered them in the National Gallery, to exchange their present for 
other rooms, or to accept the site of a new building, ‘‘ except on the 
condition that they retained the management of their affairs, as here- 
tofore, uncontrolled except by the will of the Sovereign.” 

Such a claim must not, however, be admitted. If the Royal 
Academy is to be remodelled by royal or parliamentary interference 
it should only be as the basis of a really national and public 
institution. ‘The visitatorial power of the Crown, and Parliamentary 
control, should be held as primary and essential conditions of the 
grant of a Royal Charter and a public building. For our own 
part, we believe that art would be best promoted by the fouridation 
of a national institution of art, or art-university, altogether indepen- 
dent of the Academy, and resting on a wider and more comprehen- 
sive basis. But for any such proposition the public is unprepared. 
The scheme of the Commissioners, though imperfect, is practicable ; 
and the mere details may be modified, rejected, or suffered to drop out 
of sight, so that the main principle be kept, that the remodelled 
Royal Academy ought to be a National Institution for the Promotion 
of Art and the Development of Public Taste. 


JamMEs THORNE, 
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V.—FIRE INSURANCE, AND ITS TAXATION. 


Norurxa decisive has yet been done towards the realization of the 
plan noticed in last year’s ‘Companion,’* for improving the fire-brigade 
and fire-engine system of the metropolis. It will be remembered that 
a Committee of the House of Commons, in 1862, recommended that 
the existing fire brigade—belonging to the chief Fire Insurance Com- 

anies, and managed by a Committee of their directors—should be 
handed over to the Government, to be managed in an improved form 
by a section or department of the metropolitan police. The session of 
1863 has passed over without any settlement of this matter. Another 
subject, however, relating to Fire Insurance rather than to fire bri- 
gades, and affecting more nearly the interests of the public, has come 
under notice. Whether or not the fire insurance duty ought to be 
reduced, if not abolished altogether, is a problem which has brought 
to light much curious information, concerning the stupendous value 
of insurable property in this country. . 

Before speaking of the property liable to be burned, we may ask— 
How many conflagrations are there to burn it? Asa means of giving 
an answer, or at least a partial answer, to this question, Mr. Samuel 
Brown, actuary of the ‘Mutual’ Assurance Society, communicated to the 
* Assurance Marine in 1851, a curious tabulation of the fires which 
had occurred in London for 17 years, from 1833 to 1849 inclusive ; 
based chiefly on the late Mr. Braidwood’s Reports, and on Mr. 
Baddeley’s annual résumé in the ‘ Mechanics’ Magazine.’ In those 
17 years, besides ‘‘ false alarms,” there were 11,305 fires in London ; 
and of the houses affected by the fires, 451 were totally destroyed, 
3,335 considerably damaged, and 7,519 slightly damaged. It is sin- 
gular to observe that, year after year, the ratio of false alarms to real 
fires remains nearly constant; and so do the ratios between the three 
degrees of injury wreaked upon the houses. For instance; the brigade- 
men expect 1 false alarm to every 9 real fires, and about 4 houses 
to be “‘ totally destroyed” out of every 100 that catch fire. ‘There isa 
similar approach to uniformity in the months when the fires occur. 
We should naturally expect that December and January, with their 
long hours of firelight and their frequent fireside merrymakings, 
would be months of greater disaster by fire than any other; and so 
they are, but the preponderance is very small indeed. In the average 
of the whole 17 years above-named, no month differed very far from 
its proper proportion, which would be about 84 per cent. of the fires 
for the year. Still more closely do all the seven days of the week 
bear equal shares of this calamity: each day has very nearly indeed 
one-seventh of the whole. Fires are almost as numerous on Sundays 
as on other days, contrary to what might be expected; but it is 
explained thus, that ‘‘in many small private houses, and in manufac- 
torics where it is necessary to keep up fires till work is resumed, the 
attendance is more negligent; and a fire having smouldered without 
observation through the whole of the sabbath, bursts forth before 
attention has been brought to it.” As concerns how's, instead of 


* «Fires and Fire Brigades, at Home and Abroad,’ Companion to the Almanac, 1863. 
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days, it appears, as might reasonably be expected, that the night hours 
are more dangerous than the day ; but, in accordance with the sin- 
gular law of uniformity, these relative degrees of danger remain as 
nearly constant as the other ratios above noticed. Year after year, 
for instance, it is found that, out of 100 fires, just about 70 break out 
between 5 in the afternoon and 5 in the morning, and 30 between 
5 in the morning and 5 in the afternoon: the deviations from this 
ratio are very small indeed. From 7 to 9 in the morning are the 
least calamitous hours ; from 9 to 11 in the evening the most. Even 
among various trades and occupations, the uniformity of the proportions 
is worthy of note. ‘Thus, inferring from the average results of 17 
years, we may expect with something like confidence that, out of 
every 100 houses that catch fire in London next year, there will be 
about 32 private houses, 10 lodging-houses, 5 licensed victuallers’, 4 
carpenters’, 3 drapers’, &c. The causes of fire, too, though not 
always susceptible of clear description, or even of being determined 
at all, are marked by something like uniformity. Ignited bed and 
window curtains are responsible for 15 out of every 100 of our con- 
flagrations in London, never far above or below that ratio; linen 
while airing, 5; overheated stoves, furnaces, ovens, and flues, 19; 
loose shavings, 3; while lightning causes just about one fire in a thou- 
sand. And if we investigate the numbers for the 14 years subsequent 
to the period embraced hy Mr. Brown’s tabulation, we shall find that 
most of the above ratios are pretty well maintained year after year; 
although of course the total number of fires, owing to the constant 
addition to the number of houses, is every year increasing in the 
metropolis. 

This may be simply a curious matter to the reader; but it is all- 
important to any plan for insuring property from fire. We do not 
know whose house will be burned down, or injured by fire, to- 
morrow, next week, next month; we do not even know that any 
house will be burned; but it is found, nevertheless, that there is a 
sort of law of uniformity in human carelessness as in more important 
matters ; this carelessness produces just about the same ratio of mis- 
chief, on an average of years, in any one community ; and this ratio 
enables companies to grant insurances upon property, which would 
be quite impracticable if they could not make even a conjecture as 
to the probable amount of destruction by future fires. So reliable are 
such tabulations as these (for approximate estimates), that the sta- 
tistical authorities above named could make a tolerably good guess 
at the number of ladies who will set fire to bed-curtains next year 
by reading novels in bed when they ought to be asleep; and to 
the number of conflagrations attributed to ‘‘ the cat ’—the scapegoat 
for so many household peccadilloes. If it be found, that out of (say) 
four hundred thousand houses (the number now in the metropolis), a 
tolerably uniform number are burned or ea by fire every year ; 
and i the value of the destroyed property also keeps pretty close to a 
mean average—then we have the means of judging how much money 
would suffice to pay the losses, and how much a householder might 
fairly be charged for a contract to liberate him for his losses in case 
his property is burned. It is in this way that the curious uniformities 
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above noticed have rendered fire insurance practicable. England began 
the system in 1681, by insurances effected in London by the Corpora- 
tion and by private individuals—at 6d. in the pound sterling for brick 
houses, and 1s. for those of timber. Joint-stock companies were after- 
wards formed to grant these insurances ; some proprietary, keeping the 
profits wholly for the shareholders ; some mutual, dividing the profits 
wholly among the insurers. Six of these companies, still existing, 
have been in existence far more than a century. The ‘ Hand in Hand’ 
office was founded in 1699, the ‘Sun’ in 1710, the ‘ Union’ in 1714, 
the ‘ Westminster’ in 1717, the ‘ London’ and the ‘ Royal Exchange’ 
in 1720. The comparative business transacted by these and the 
other offices is measured nearly, but not exactly, by the amount of 
duty paid to the Crown. A recent tabulation of this matter has 
been given by Mr. George Coode, in a parliamentary paper which 
will be noticed more fully presently. He takes, not a whole year, but 
the first quarter of the year 1862; apparently because that was the 
latest available to him. Whether insurances are effected in greater or 
less number at Lady-day than at the other quarter-days in the year, 
we are not told; but the ratios between the several Companies are 
likely to be pretty nearly the same. The following were the number 
of new policies issued in England and Wales (not the United King- 
dom or abroad,) in the three months denoted, at the chief offices in 


London, in addition to those which were in force at the end of 
1861 :— 


Offices. New Policies. 


Royal Exchange . . . . 5,395 
Phonix. . . . . . . 4,749 
Liverpool and London. . . 3,809 
Norwich Union. . . . . 2,907 


County. .... . 2,664 
Imperial . . . . 2,565 
West of England . . . . 2,248 
Manchester. . . 1,751 
Atlas . . . 1,472 
Law. . + 1,154 
Union . .... . 1,143 
Alliance . .. . 1,076 
Law Union. .. . 475 
Royal Farmers) . . 457 


These figures present averages varying from 15s. annual duty on 
each new insurance in the ‘ Royal Farmers,’ to 48s. in the * Alliance ;’ 
the average of the whole being 26s. This gives no clue, however, to 
the amount of premiums paid, or to the profits of the companies ; be- 
cause the duty is uniformly 3s. per cent. whether the premium be 
high or low. Only 4,297 of the policies were for sums at and below 
100/.; more than ten times that number being for higher sums. 

There are three modes in which property is now insured from fire ; 
depending on different data, and each presenting its own peculiar 
advantages. They are specified insurance, average insurance, and self 
insurance, (1). When an owner of property effects a specified insurance 
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with an office or company (as is usually the case in England, but not 
on the Continent), he considers which part of his property is de- 
structible by fire, and which part is not so; he determines for himself 
what is the value which it is prudent to insure; and he insures for that 
value only. On the occurrence of a loss by fire, he is entitled to 
all the value destroyed up to the extreme amount which he has 
insured; but if he has erred in judgment, if property is destroyed 
which he did no¢ think destructible, or did not choose to insure, he 
obtains no payment from the fire insurance companies for such extra 
portions, (2). The insurance by average, on the contrary, does not 
allow the insurer to distinguish between destructible and indestructible. 
Whatever sum he insures is to apply to both varieties. In case of a 
loss by fire, he is only entitled to be paid a sum which bears such a 
proportion to the whole loss as the sum insured bears to the total 
value of the property. If he insures to the whole value, destructible 
and indestructible, he can recover from the company the whole loss ; 
if he insures to half the value, he can recover only half the loss; and 
soon. ‘he indestructible as well as the destructible portions of the 
property are included in the same policy; and therefore the premium 
per cent. charged for the insurance is low. Many actuaries of insur- 
ance companies believe that average insurance is better than speci- 
fied ; because it gives both parties, the insurers and the insured, a fair 
chance of dealing with the least as well as with the most destructible 
portions of the property; because, by constituting the owner a partner 
in the risk, it makes him interested in saving the insured property 
when in danger from fire, and so converts the owners themselves into 
an excellent fire-police ; and because the system of average insurance 
has been wonderfully successful in France. Apart from any specula- 
tions, however, as to the relative advantages of specified and average 
insurances, it may be mentioned that the latter, or floating insurances, 
as they are sometimes called, are supposed to have had their origin in 
the peculiar circumstances of merchants holding stocks of goods which 
are rapidly being bought and sold, warehoused and moved, and there- 
fore not susceptible of being specifically insured for any great length 
of time. Such a merchant, having goods in different warehouses and 
on different quays, and these goods constantly changing, makes an 
average insurance with a company, which may cover either the whole 
or any portion of any loss by fire which he may incur, according to 
the amount of premium which he chooses to pay. Practically, the 
salvage, or property saved from the fire, is divided between the 
insurer and the insured in the same ratio as the loss is borne ; whereas 
in specified insurance, to which English householders and lodgers, 
shopkeepers and manufacturers, are most accustomed, the salvage 
belongs to the insurance company. Marine insurance, or the insur- 
anee of ships and cargoes, is effected on the average or floating system, 
as being the only one fitted for so fluctuating an element as the cargo 
of a trading ship. (3). We have said that there is a third mode, se/f 
insurance, adopted, different both from the specified and the average 
systems. ‘The principle on which it rests is easily understood. 

hen a man possesses a large number of insurable articles of one 
kind, isolated from each other so far as concerns danger from fire, it 
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is not worth his while to insure such “articles in any of the offices, 
He establishes a separate insurance-fund on his own books, out of 
which he pays for any losses that may occur. He is then sure that 
his actual payments will not exceed the actual losses; whereas at an 
insurance office he pays in addition for the frauds inflicted on the 
office, for the working expenses, and for the profits—the amount of 
which items will be noticed presently. If (to suppose a case) one house 
in fifty is burnt, the owner of one single house had better insure, be- 
cause forty-nine other persons will help to bear his loss if his house ha 
pens to be the one that is burned down ; but the owner of fifty houses had 
better bear his own loss himself—and so on in any other supposed ratio. 
The large shipping companies, such as the Peninsular and Oriental, 
usually act upon this principle—taking care to keep an insurance 
fund always at hand. ‘This they may do all the more prudently, be- 
cause they save the whole of the duty as well as a considerable part 
of the premium. Setting aside this self-insurance, however, and 
reverting for a moment to the other two modes, we may remark that 
the same property is sometimes subject both to specified and to 
average insurance, and that intricate problems thence result as to the 
proportions in which loss is to be borne by the various parties, A 
striking instance of this complexity was adduced by Mr. Atkins, of 
the ‘Sun’ office, in the ‘ Assurance Magazine’ for 1857. In 1849, 
Messrs. Gooch and Cousens’ wool warehouse in London Wall was 
burned down. ‘‘ The variety and number of interests involved in this 
large property’ (the warehouse contained 3,06 bales of wool) 
‘* gave rise, as might be expected, to very important discussions, and 
brought to the test almost every known principle and form of settle- 
ment. No less than 73 owners (of the wool) appeared ; some were 
owners in their own right, and others simply as factors and agents. 
Some portions were insured by specified, others by average policics, 
of every variety. Others again were wholly uninsured. Some of the 
proprietors had already put in their claim to portions of the salvage, 
being able, by the trade-marks or otherwise, to identify those por- 
tions. With the exception of these, the whole body of owners were 
entitled to a pro vata share of salvage, whether insured or not.” 

And now arises the question, what amount is insured? Until 
1782, there was no percentage duty on the amount of property in- 
sured ; the tax (varying frequently between the years 1694 and 1781) 
being only in the form of a stamp on each policy, whatever amount 
it might be. There were therefore no means, until 1782, of deter- 
mining the value for which property was insured. Since that period, 
this value has gradually risen as follows, at _ ten years apart :— 


1792 162,000,000 
1802... 220,000,000 
358 , 000,000 
1822... 399,000,000 
1832. . 499 ,000 ,000 
1842... 652 ,000 , 000 
1852. . 769,000,000 


1862 1,007 , 000,000 
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‘These stupendous figures relate to England and Wales only, exclusive 
of Scotland and Ireland. Commencing with 1833, the fire in- 
surances on agricultural stock have been exempted from duty ; and 
this affords a means of showing what ratio such insurances bear to 
all the others. The 1,007 millions sterling of property insured in 
1862 consisted of 941 millions on which duty was paid, and 66 
millions agricultural stock. But here a new inquiry suggests itself, 
concerning the estimate formed by each proprietor of the amount 
which it is worth his while to insure. It appears to be an admitted 
fact that very little property is insured at its full value. No house is 
wholly destructible by fire ; and an owner would naturally refrain 
from insuring that portion which is indestructible: it would be a 
waste of premium-money and duty-money so to do. The ratio of 
this indestructible to the destructible is increasing year by year, 
owing to the extended use of party-walls, iron partitions and girders, 
fireproof doors and floors, &c. It is found that, taking one fire with 
another, from one-third to two-thirds of the total assessed value will 
cover the loss. The insurance of stock-in-trade is very far from 
representing the total value of the commodities, for the following 
reason. Ifa trader insures his stock for a year, the insurance covers 
all the successive portions of stock upon the premises, or within the 
assigned limits, throughout that year. Now a shopkeeper renews 
his stock over and over again in the course of a year, taking an 
average of all the commodities he deals in, and all the fluctations in 
trade and in prices. ‘The stock on hand, kept for sale, is roughly 
estimated by Mr. Coode. thus :—Bakers, a week’s consumption ; 
butchers, two or three days’ ; fishmongers, one day’s ; poulterers, two 
days’; greengrocers, three days’; grocers three weeks’; coal-mer- 
chants, one week’s; sellers of malt liquors and spirits, one month’s ; 
drapers, one month’s; wholesale provision dealers, a few days’; 
wholesale grocers, two or three months’; cotton dealers (before 
the disturbance in the supply from America), three months’ con- 
sumption. Widely as these items differ, they all tend in the same 
direction, to show that stocks in trade are turned over and over 
again in the course of a year. Therefore, how much property the 
whole of the insurances virtually cover is rather an intricate matter 
to settle. The sum insured against fire in 1862, about 1,000 millions 
sterling, most certainly represents in effect a much higher amount. 
Mr. Coode estimates that about 600 millions insurance of household 
property and furniture is at less than two-thirds of its value, and re- 
presents at least 900 millions’ worth of such property. Again, 400 
millions of insurances on stocks in trade and commerce represent 
transitory stocks, changing generally from four times to twelve times 
in a year, ‘‘ amounting probably to much more than 2,000 millions 
in a year.” If so, the 1,000 millions insured virtually represent 
3,000 millions. 

But the tabulations of actuaries and statistical inquirers lead us 
even to more startling sums than these. There arises the query, 
how much property is not insured? We can enumerate some of it, 
at all events. Land is not insured from fire, because not inflammable. 
Roads, railways, canals, and the like, are seldom insured. Live 
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stock not in sheds, growing crops, and minerals not fashioned, are 
left uninsured, because there is very little likelihood of their being 
destroyed ny fire. Cash and other forms of money are generally un- 
insured. Merchant ships are insured in another way, therefore do 
not require ordinary fire insurance. Mr. Coode gives the colossal 
estimate of 3,600 millions sterling for wninsurable property in 
England and Wales, including land and its modifications, funds and 
other investments, minerals unfashioned, live stock, growing crops, 
&c.; besides 60 millions of marine insurances, and 65 millions of 
agricultural insurances exempt from duty. All the other kinds of 

roperty, insurable in the ordinary sense of the word, comprise 

ouses, warehouses, workshops, buildings generally, household fur- 
niture, personal chattels, and stocks in trade. Mr. Coode goes 
through another series of guesses or estimates, to determine what 
their total amount may be. He states his reasons for naming 758 
millions for houses and buildings, 253 millions for furniture and 
chattels, and 130 millions for destructible and insurable stocks in 
trade—making a total of 1,141 millions sterling, There are two 
additions to be made—for tools, implements, and machinery ; and 
for shipping not covered by marine insurances—concerning which 
Mr. Coode does not venture upon any estimate. His estimate of 
758 millions as the insurable value of all the house property in 
England and Wales is based upon certain returns concerning the 
property tax on houses, and upon an allowance of fifteen years’ 
purchase of the rack-rent of the houses, including the incombustible 
or uninsured as well as the combustible portions. He arrived at 253 
millions for the furniture and chattels, from the estimate of the owners 
of the property themselves when they take out their policies, combined 
with the valuation by the surveyors of the offices on occasions of actual 
losses by fire : from these he draws a conclusion that, taking all houses 
from 301. a year rental upwards, the value of the contents of each 
house in furniture and insurable chattels is equal on an average to 
five times the annual rental. The 130 millions for insurable stock in 
trade seems to be a low figure, as Mr. Coode admits; but he states 
that, owing chiefly to the vast facilities for locomotion and carriage, 
a dealer changes his stock much more frequently than formerly, and 
does not need to keep so large a stock at any one time. ‘‘ I am in- 
formed,” he says, ‘* by an eminent grocer, that within his own per- 
sonal experience, not a very long one, the ordinary stocks of his 
country customers have, from these causes” (improvements in the 
practice of business, and in the accessibility of markets), ‘‘ diminished 
from an average of about three months’ stock to an average of 
between three weeks and a fortnight.” He mentions five times the 
house rent as an ample allowance for ‘‘ the ordinary consumption by 
every family of all articles of trade ;” and this, treated with other 
elements of calculation, brings him to his 1380 millions. The gist of 
Mr. Coode’s argument in this remarkable train of speculation is— 
that after deducting 3,600 millions sterling for uninsurable because in- 
combustible property, and 60 millions for ships which are separately 
insured by the marine offices and underwriters, and 200 millions for 
agricultural stock which is exempt from duty whether insured or not 
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—the remainder, about 1,141 millions, cannot be very far in excess of 
the insurable property which is actually insured ; and that therefore the 
public do not require stimuli, either in the form of a reduction of duty 
or of a change of system, towards any considerable extension of the 
habit of insuring their property from fire. 

Many of these sums and quantities are not only conjectural, but 
are disputed by Mr. Brown, Mr. Newmarch, and other eminent 
actuaries. It appears indisputable, however, that the sums for which 
property is insured are enormous; that the value of the property 
insured is very much larger than the insurance effected on it; and 
that the value of the wholly uninsured, because incombustible, is still 
greater than that which is combustible, whether insured or not. We 
see from the above that the whole property, insurable and uninsurable, 
is set down at a sum very little less than 5,000 millions sterling, or, in 
all the dignity of a long array of figures, 5,000,000,000/. It is cu- 
rious to trace the manner in which the statistics are sometimes em- 
ployed in matters of this kind: showing the necessity for caution in 
arriving at a conclusion. Thus, when a fire breaks out in London, 
how many persons are affected by it, either insured or uninsured ? 
Mr. Coode took the list of fires in the month of November, 1862, and 
found the following results, There were 107 fires in the month, en- 
dangering or affecting the property of 236 persons ; and of these 236, 
the distinction between landlords and occupiers, and insured and un- 
insured, was as follows :— 

Landlords, insured 
uninsured 


108 
3 


Occupiers, insured 98 


” unin 32 


236 

If this be anything like a fair average of the whole metropolis, and of 
all the months in a year, it shows that nearly the whole of the land- 
lords insure their houses, whether for the full value or not; whereas 
only one-third of the occupiers insure their furniture, personal chattels, 
or stock in trade. Other computers, resting on other data, arrive at 
results showing the ratio of insurances to be much smaller. When Mr. 
Newmarch, Secretary to the Globe Insurance Company, was ex- 
amined before the Parliamentary Committee in 1862, he stated that, 
within six miles of Charing Cross, there is property liable to destruc- 
tion by fire valued at 900,000,000/. ; that 300,000,000/. of this is 
insured, and 600,000,000/. uninsured ; and that as the fire brigade 
belonging to the companies puts out all the fires, whether insured or 
not, the owners of the 300,000,000/. virtually pay for protecting the 
600,000,000. also, so far as concerns the operations of the brigade. 
Mr. Drummond, Managing Director of the Sun Insurance Company, 
corroborated Mr. Newmarch’s estimate of 300,000,000. insured pro- 
perty within the metropolitan area, but had no data concerning the 
value of the uninsured : he, however, stated that scarcely any person 
insures for more than one-half or two-thirds the value of his property. 

An estimate ‘is made by Mr. Coode that the premiums paid to the 
companies are four times as large as would cover the actual average 
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losses by fire. This startling calculation is embodied in the following — 
two statements: that ‘‘ All experienced officers of proprietary com- 
ies declare that their necessary premiums might be reduced one- 
alf, but for the fraudulent demands they are compelled to comply 
with ;” and that, ‘‘ The premium of insurance paid to any proprietary 
company includes a compensation and reward to the society for car- 
rying on the operations, which in the best of those societies is equal 
to half of the entire premiums.” The meaning of the first statement 
clearly is, that the demands made upon the offices are double what 
they ought to be, owing to arson in some cases, and fraudulent va- 
luations of goods bared in others ; and of the second, that the office 
expenses and the profits together usually equal the_actual payments 
for burned property. ‘‘‘The premium paid by an honest policy- 
holder, therefore,” Mr. Coode argues, “‘ consists of four parts—of 
which one part is the price of the reciprocal insurance of himself and 
other honest policy-holders; a second part, equal to the first, is his 
contribution to the encouragement and reward of the frauds and crimes 
of dishonest policy-holders ; and two other parts, equal to the two_ 
first, are the reward of the societies and their officers and agents in 
transacting their business. In the best and most economically-managed 
of these societies the premium or companies’ price is at least four 
times, and sometimes five times, the natural cost price of the insur- 
ance.” 

The real losses by fire must, after all, bear but a small ratio to the 
value of the whole property which is liable to be injured, if not de- 
stroyed, by a conflagration. ‘The companies often speak of their pre- 
mium of only 1s. 6d. per cent.—that is, 1s. 6d. per annum paid by 
the insured for every 1007. covered by the policy of insurance ; and 
if this, as Mr. Coode estimates it, is four times as much as the actual 
value of the property burned, we come to such a small fraction as 
44d. per cent. But, in truth, the average premium is very much 
more than 1s. 6d. ‘The offices, of course, charge more for insuring 
highly inflammable than. less inflammable property ; more for build- 
ings in which hazardous than non-hazardous trades are carried on: it 
is only thus that fair-play can be established between, the insurers and 
the insured. The lowest premium charged is 1s. 6d. per cent., and 
this is for the better and safer class of dwelling-houses in London and 
its neighbourhood. In the country such houses are usually charged 
2s. or 2s. 67. per cent. Agricultural produce, farmers’ stock and 


implements, are charged 5s. per cent. In Liverpool, where cotton is 


often stored in vast quantities, and where at all times an immense 
variety of inflammable substances is kept, the charge varies from 3s. 6d. 
to 12s. per cent. for insuring warehouses, according to the materials 
employed, and the constructive features, in each building. Wharves 
and warehouses in London, with the goods stored in them, pay about — 
9s. 6d. per cent. on an average; while wharves and warehouses of 
special character range from 12s. to 21s. Sugar-bakeries pay two 
guineas per cent.; some other very dangerous trades three guineas ; 
theatres five guineas; while there are some kinds of property so in- 
flammable, or so much exposed to liability of fire, that no offices will 
insure them at any premium. Then comes the question, What is the 
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average, the extreme terms being 1s. 6d. and 5/7. 5s.? We are told 
in answer, ‘‘ All the business of all the offices, including all the risks 
which the offices will undertake to insure at all, is now done (as is 
agreed by the most experienced officers of the companies) at an 
average premium of 5s.” 

The total amount of the insurance effected is less than it might be, 
on account of most of the offices throwing obstacles in the way of in- 
suring houses valued under 300/. Mr. Coode tries to estimate the 
amount of property thus left uninsured. He finds how many small 
holders of funded property there are compared with those who hold 
largely ; and how many small depositors in savings’ banks there are 
compared with large depositors. Drawing inferences from these two 
ratios, and from the property-tax returns on houses, he arrives at an 
opinion ‘‘ that the operation of the restrictions placed by the insurance 
companies upon insurance under 300/. hinder insurances to the ex- 
tent of one-third of their present amount ; in other words, that they 
cut off at least 400 millions of property from the opportunity of in- 
surance.” The ‘‘ obstacles in the way of insuring” these small pro- 
perties, above adverted to, are practically these—that the offices pay 
the stamp-duty, and charge nothing for the policy, for insurances at 
and above 300/.; whereas below that amount there is charged 1s, for 
the stamp and 2s. 6d. for the policy, and the premium is not taken at 
lower than 3s. per cent. 

The purpose of the present article relates to fire insurances in our 
own country only ; but before proceeding to a notice of the taxation 
to which it is subjected, and the controversies to which that taxation 
has given rise, we will say a few words concerning similar insurances 
on the Continentof Europe and in America. Mr. Samuel Brown, 
from an examination of all the printed documents available, and from 
direct correspondence with the managers and actuaries of insurance 
companies abroad, was enabled to prepare a very elaborate tabu- 
lation in 1857, which he laid before the Statistical Society, in the 
20th volume of whose ‘ Journal’ it was published. The particulars 
we need not give here; but he arrived at the opinion that the almost 
incredible sum of nearly 4,500,000,000/. is insured against fire by 
the several companies and societies of Europe and America; that 
4,772,0007. would cover the actual annual losses ; that 8,217,000/. is | 
paid by the insurers in the form of premiums ; and thus that profits, 
frauds, and working expenses run away with 3,445,000/. of these 
annual payments. These are the insurances accepted by recognized 
proprietary and mutual companies and societies; but Mr. Brown 
points out that there must be a very large though unestimated ad- 
ditional amount, protected by Governments and private associations. 
The different countries contributed. to the magnificent total in the 
following proportions, in 1856 :— 


Countries. es. A 
United Kingdom . . 1,122,000,000 1,953,000 976,000 
France . . 1,800,000,000 1,566,000 774,000 
Germany . . . . 1,150,000,000 2,749,000 1,937,000 
Belgium . . . . 188,000,000 145,000 63,000 
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Countries, 
Sweden. . 12,000,000 ~ 53,000 26,000 
Denmark . 40,000,000 86,000 63,000 

Russia . . « 80,000,000 140,000 52,000 
Poland. . 16,000,000 86,000 86,000 
United States . . 175,000,000 1,439,000 795,000 


France, which began the fire insurance system much later than 
England, has advanced much more rapidly, and now far excels her 
in amount. The actuaries are examining how and why this should 
be, with a view to determine whether the public, the companies, or 
the Government, are to blame for allowing the United Kingdom thus 
to fall behind France. Whether the calculations are made in all the 
countries in the same manner, is not very clear: there is something 
strange in the ratio of losses to insurances in France and in Germany 
—being so much heavier in the latter country than in the former. 
We now come to that knotty point, the duty or ¢ax on insurances, 
the discussions concerning which have been the means of bringing to 
light so much of the curious matter noticed in the foregoing para- 
graphs. In the earlier days of this kind of taxation it was imposed 
only as a stamp-duty on the policy, uniform in amount, whatever 
was the amount of the insurance; but in 1782 a new method was in- 
troduced, by making the tax bear a certain ratio to the sum insured. 
Without giving long lists of figures, it will suffice to show what 
amounts this tax brought into the national exchequer at different 
times during the last eighty years. This duty, then, produced from 
99,0007. to 202,000/. per annum between the years 1783 and 1795, 
when the duty was 1s. 6d. per cent. on the value of the property in- 
sured; from 138,000/. to 243,0007. per annum between the years 
1796 and 1804, when the duty was 2s. per cent. ; from 273,000/. to 
593,000/. per annum between the years 1805 and 1815, when the 
duty was 2s. 6d. per cent.; and from 618,000/. to 1,609,000/. per 
annum between the years 1816 and 1862, when the duty was 3s. per 
cent. This is one of the few taxes which have never varied since the 
period of the close of the great war; and the increase from 1816 to 
1862 marks, not a rise in duty per cent., but a rise in the value of the 
ay a insured. The last year was the greatest of all—1,400,000/. 
in England and Wales, 120,000/. in Scotland, 80,000/. in Ireland: 
making a total of 1,600,000/. This is irrespective of the still-con- 
tinued small stamp-duty on policies, which brought in 13,000/. in 
1862. In 1833 a change took place in the mode of assessing the 
duty, placing the farmers in a better position than other persons. 
The exemption of agricultural stock from insurance duties arose out 
of an exceptional state of things. Agrarian incendiarism, the burn- 
ing of barns and ricks by the mysterious ‘‘Swing,” prevailed very 
extensively somewhat over thirty years ago, spreading alarm univer- 
sally among the farmers. They hastened to insure their farming- 
stock, and the companies rund the rate of premium on account of 
the danger—in some counties to three or four’times the former rate. 
As the object of the incendiaries was to terrify and injure, not the 
insurance companies, but the farmers and landlords, it was urged in 
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Parliament that the object would be frustrated by relieving agricul- 
tural insurances from duty; farmers would insure more and more 
readily, and would care less and less for the machinations of ‘‘ Swing.” 
These representations prevailed, and this particular impost was 
abolished in 1833. ‘Traders and manufacturers have ever since com- 
plained of this special favour to the farmers, and not without reason. 
One consequence has been, that the rate of premium on insuring 
agricultural stock has varied greatly within the last thirty years. 
When the duty on this class of insurances was removed in 1833, the 
agents of the fire insurance companies went among the farmers, 
pointed out the advantages that would accrue, and competed with 
each other in lowness of premium. They came down from 5s. per 
cent. to 2s.; they raised it to 3s. in 1844; and to 4s. in 1850, with 
an extra charge of 1s. for the use of steam threshing-machines. Bu- 
siness falling off at these premiums, they again reduced it to 3s. in 
1853, and abandoned the 1s. on the threshing-machines ; but they 
raised it again to 4s. in 1856, and to 5s. in 1859. When the premium 
was high, the insurances lessened ; when it was low, they increased ; 
and the present premium about equals that which is considered to be 
the average of the various duty-payable insurance premiums, 

The circumstance which has brought Mr. Coode’s opinions into 
collision with those of most other writers on the subject of fire in- 
surance is this :—There has long been a conviction in the minds of 
the public that a tax on insurance is a tax on prudence—a punishment 
toa man for being provident, an encouragement to reckless negli- 


gence; it seems to say: ‘‘ If you insure your property, I will fine 


you 3s, per cent. for your offence.” All classes—writers on political - 
economy, such as the late Mr. Porter and Professor Leoni Levi; 
eminent actuaries, such as Mr. Newmarch and Mr. Brown ; members 
of parliament, corporations, public companies, private firms, individual 
traders—have taken this view, and have advocated the abolition of 
the duty whenever the state of the public exchequer should render it 
possible. All classes have said this, though not all the members of 
each class; and as finance ministers are not very prone to give up 
lucrative taxes, they do not choose to admit that the insurance du 

is really a bad duty, unless very strong evidence to that effect is ad- 
duced. After much agitation among tax-reformers, an inquiry was 
instituted. In 1856, Mr. Coode was requested by the late Sir George 
Cornewall Lewis, at that time Chancellor of the Exchequer, to pre- 
pare a Report on the operation of the fire insurance duties, and of 
the probable effect of some proposed modifications in them. The 
Report, presented in November of the same year, afforded a singular 
instance of the importance of a blunder—the serious mischief likely to 
arise from the placing of one single erroneous figure in a statement. 
The Report should have contained a reference to the statute 37 
George III., c. 90; but, in transcribing his notes, Mr. Coode put 
2 for 3—that is, 27 for 37. He knew nothing of the error till long 
atterwards, but proceeded to make tabulations, aggregates, averages, 
and reasonings, ranging over ten years’ more time than they ought to 
have done. When it was pointed out to him by Mr. Samuel Brown, 
he saw how it had vitiated the conclusions made by — and 
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others. In 1863 he republished the Report, with the errors corrected, 
and all available details on the subject brought down to a recent date. 
Mr. Coode’s approval of the duty is so decided that it would almost ap- 
pear as if he had felt bound in honour to defend the impost which his 
employers had bidden him to investigate. He endeavours to meet on va- 
rious grounds the arguments of those who advocate a removal, if not a 
lessening, of the duty. Many of these advocates have—rather incau- 
tiously, it must be admitted—argued against this tax as if it were always 
3s. on a 1s. 6d. premium, or 200 per cent. ; but Mr. Coode urges that 
the duty of 3s. is only 60 per cent., not 200 per cent., on the average 

remiums ; because the familiar 1s. 6d. premium on London dwelling- 

ouses is not a fair average of the whole of the premiums charged, 
that average being as much as 5s. But, he says, even if it were 
20) per cent., it would not necessarily be a bad tax. ‘‘ A duty is 
not a good one simply because it is a low one, either absolutely or re- 
latively, or bad simply because it isa high one.” Mr. Coode proposes 
the six following questions, as tests whether a tax be a good or a bad 
one :—‘‘ Is it, on account of its excess, unequal in its incidence, and 
thereby unjust to those who contribute ?”—‘‘ Is it, on account of its 
excess, disproportionate to the means or ability of the contributors ?” 
—‘‘ Does it, on account of its excess, discourage or prohibit any pro- 
duction, industry, or useful practice, that would but for such excess 
be more freely or successfully exercised ?”—‘‘ Does it, by means of 
its excess, offer a temptation or inducement to evasion, and so give 
rise to the immoral incidents and concomitants of evasion ?”—‘‘ Does 
it, on account of its excess, become vexatious to the contributors in 
its assessment or enforcement ?”’—“‘ Is it, by its excess, more difficult 
or costly in assessment, collection, receipt, custody, or control ?” 
Mr. Coode, leaving to each person to decide for himself whether the 
insurance duty shall be called ‘‘ high” or not, answers his own questions 
somewhat in the following way :—That the amount of duty (now 
1,600,000/.) steadily increases annually ; showing that the system of 
insuring must increase at least in an equal ratio. That the average 
cost of collection (4 to 5 per cent.) is rarely exceeded ; and that the 
collection is made without loss or evasion, and without occasion for 
appeal. That the duty, falling entirely on realized property, never 
rises to more than ;% ths of a penny on each pound sterling of value, 
and rarely adds more than one 8,000th part to the cost of articles in 
general consumption. ‘That as duty-paid insurances have increased 
7°3 per cent, every average year since 1833, while duty-free agri- 
cultural insurances have increased only 2°7 per cent. annually, this 
rather negatives the supposition that insuring would increase in any 
notable degree by the lessening or even the removal of the duty. 
And that, until the Exchequer can afford to give up this million and 
a half annually, there is no substitute tax likely to be so little burden- 
some to industry and property, and so little annoying in assessment 
or collection. In Mr. Coode’s mode of stating the case, the payment 
for insuring stock in trade, liable to frequent change and removal, cer- 
tainly comes out as a very small fraction indeed, and the duty as a still 
smaller fraction :—‘‘ The insurance for a year is spread over and pro- 
tects all the stock in hand during that year. One hundred pounds 
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insured would cover above 15,000/. of a butcher’s or a poulterer’s 
stock in a year; 30,000/. of a fishmonger’s stock; 1,200/. of any 
trader changing his stock twelve times a year. In these cases the 
duty of 3s. per hundred pounds operates as a tax of 100,050th part of 
the value of the stock of the butcher and poulterer, or the yisth part 
of a penny upon every twenty shillings’ worth of his commodities ; of 
a 200,100th part of the value of those of a fishmonger, or pjsth part of 
a penny upon every twenty shillings’ worth; of any trader turning 
over his stock on an average once a month, an 8,000th part of the 
value of his goods, or ysth part of a penny upon twenty shillings’ worth 
of his wares.” If it thus requires almost microscopic power to dis- 
a our taxation, perhaps we ought to be grateful at being taxed 
at all. 

Irrespective of the effect of an insurance-tax on the assured, its effect 
on the national revenue deserves notice. If the percentage of duty were 
reduced, would the amount of revenue received continue nearly the 
same as it now is? The advocates for a reduction of duty answer in the 
affirmative. ‘They say that the reduction of heavy duties has very 
commonly been followed by so great an increase in the consumption 
of the commodities taxed as to replace the revenue produced by the 
higher duty ; especially in the postage of letters, where the lessening 
from 6d, to 1d. has brought back the revenue nearly to its original 
amount, by increasing manifold the number of letters written and 
posted. Mr. Coode admits the facts, but disputes the analogy in fire 
insurance. All the duties, he says, which have sensibly diminished 
the production or consumption of any commodities have borne a con- 
siderable proportion to the whole value of those commodities. A 
duty of 200 per cent., for instance, that trebled the total price of a 
pound of tea or sugar would manifestly make the pound of tea or 
sugar less possible of attainment; and so likewise a duty that trebled 
the whole price of timber, brick, tile, window-glass, &c., would 
make a house at least three times as difficult of production and ac- 
quisition, and reduce the quality and quantity of house-room occupied 
by all classes. In these and other illustrative cases, the remission of 
heavy duties will generally facilitate the consumption of commodities, 
and a reduced duty may possibly bring as much revenue in the end. 
But Mr. Coode denies that the value of property insured would be 
doubled if the duty were lessened one-half, or trebled if it were 
lessened by two-thirds ; because there are just as many houses in- 
surable, just as much property insurable, when the duty is high as 
when low. A very heavy tax on tea, sugar, or building materials 
might positively lessen very considerably the production and purchase 
of tea, sugar, or houses; but no one would think of building a house 
more or less, or buying more or less of furniture, merely because 
sixpence or a shilling per cent. insurance duty had been added or 
taken off. A reduction would not affect the quantity of insurable 
property ; it would only affect the inclination of the owners to 
Insure it. 

It would occupy too much space to notice the searching criticism 
applied to Mr. Coode’s reasonings and calculations, in the pages of 
the ‘ Statistical Journal’ and the ‘ Assurance Magazine,’ and in the 
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House of Commons. Mr. Samuel Brown disputes much of the cal- 
culation, and still more of the reasonings. ‘‘ ‘There can be little doubt,” 
he said, ‘‘ that the tax is generally felt to be oppressive and in excess ; 
that it discourages to a very serious extent the prudent practice of 
insurance, and consequently leaves a very large amount of property 
unprotected ; and that the reduction of the duty, even to 1s. 6d. per 
cent., would in a very short time so augment the proceeds as to show 
no material difference in the revenue.” Mr. Gladstone, as successor 
to Sir George Cornewall Lewis at the Exchequer, has made use of 
Mr. Coode’s arguments to assist him in resisting the demand for a 
reform in this tax; but very little acquiescence indeed has been ex- 
pened in any other quarter. In 1862, Mr. Sheridan moved for 
eave to bring in a Bill to lessen the Fire Insurance Duty. Mr. 
Gladstone resisted it, and availed himself of Mr. Coode’s Report to 
strengthen some of his arguments: at the same time admitting, how- 
ever, that a reduction of the duty would increase the tendency to 
insure—the main thing contended for. The Bill was not proceeded 
with ; but on the 14th of July, 1863, the subject was brought forward 
in another form. Mr. Sheridan moved a Resolution—‘“‘ That in the 
opinion of this House, the duty now chargeable upon Fire Insurances 
is excessive in amount; that it prevents insurance; and should be 
reduced at the earliest a wap A This Resolution did not bind 
the House to any particular plan, but was only expressive of a par- 
ticular opinion, Mr. Sheridan himself advocated a reduction from 3s, 
to 2s. per cent. for five years, and then to 1s. He analysed some of Mr. 
Coode’s statistics, and insisted that the duty is the means of deterring 
a large number of persons from insuring. Mr. Hubbard asserted that 
a fallacy lurks in Mr. Coode’s figures concerning agricultural stock, 
now exempt from insurance duty. Mr. Gladstone, in his reply, 
diverged into a pleasantry concerning the opinion that the tax 
is a check to industry and production, by asking ‘‘ whether a high 
duty on mustard would lessen the consumption of beef?” and in 
other ways he rested—though not in a very confident or certain 
manner—on Mr. Coode’s expositions; but his chief point was, to 
entreat the House not to pass a Resolution pledging itself to meddle 
with a particular duty at some future time. He said that such a 
Resolution, once passed, can rarely be disregarded by the House ; 
and that the Chancellor of the Exchequer, whoever he may be, might 
find a million and a half of revenue placed in imminent peril. The 
proceedings some short time before, relating to the Paper Duty, were 
in Mr. Gladstone’s thoughts; seeing that a Resolution relating to the 
abolition of that duty had tied the hands of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer in a manner not altogether satisfactory to a Minister intrusted 
with the management of the national finances. The House, however, 
refused to share Mr. Gladstone’s fears: it passed the Resolution by 
a majority of 103 to 67 ; and we have now to see whether the Session 
of 1864 will take cognizance of the Duty on Fire Insurance, with a 
view to its abolition or reduction. 
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VI.—THE WAR OF SECESSION IN AMERICA: ITS 
ANTECEDENTS AND CHRONOLOGY. 


SLAVE-LABOUR, originally introduced by Great Britain into her 
American colonies, has at length become the chief cause of the 
present civil war in the American States. Other causes have con- 
tributed to produce this disastrous result, but this is certainly the 
most important. 

In 1790 the number of slaves in the United States was 697,897, 
out of a population of 3,927,872. At that date, Massachusetts and 
Maine had no slaves, Vermont had only 17, and New Hampshire 
only 158. All the other States possessed slaves in large numbers. 
From circumstances of climate, soil, and locality, the Northern States 
became manufacturing and commercial, and the Southern agricultural. 
The negro was found to be of small value for manufacturing purposes, 
but peculiarly suited for field-labour in a warm climate. yess the 
number of slaves gradually diminished in the North, and increased in 
the South. 

The cotton-plant was introduced into Georgia in 1786, but made 
slow progress till about 1793, when the invention of the cotton-gin 
for separating the fibre from the seed, and other improvements in 
preparing the raw material for the manufacturers, caused so rapid an 
increase in the demand, that the production, which in 1791 was only 
5,000 bales, had risen in 1831 to 960,000 bales, and in 1860 had 
reached the enormous amount of 4,600,000 bales. The supply kept 
pace with the demand. The manufacturers of Great Britain, Franee, 
the Northern States of America, and other countries, purchased the 
slave-cultivated cotton in continually increasing quantities, spun it, 
wove it, and the public bought it. Slave-owners, merchants, manu- 
facturers, and traders, all accumulated riches, and the world was 
supplied cheaply and abundantly with cotton fabrics of every descrip- 
tion. But the extinction of slavery in the British West India colo- 
nies, combined with the agitating discussions which had preceded it, 
directed the attention of the public, and of the religious classes par- 
ticularly, to the evils of slave-labour. A large and gradually in- 
creasing party of Abolitionists grew up in the Northern States of 
America, seconded by Emancipationists in Great Britain, who ob- 
jected vehemently to the continuance of slavery in the States, de- 
nounced the slave-owners as criminals of the darkest dye, and used 
every means in their power to induce and assist the slaves to escape 
from their bondage. The slave-owners, on the contrary, clung to 
their ‘ domestic institution’ as a necessity of their existence— 

“ You take my house when you do take the prop 
That doth sustain my house; you take my life 
When you do take the means whereby I live.” 


They were irritated excessively by the vituperation poured out upon 
them by the Abolitionists of the North; and many of them, in their 
passionate self-vindication, contended that this abominable social 


system was sanctioned by Scripture, and was a benefit, if not a 
blessing, to the African race. 
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But slavery in the United States was not merely a ‘ domestic insti- 
tution.’ It was also a political institution, coeval with the establish- 
ment of the Federal Union, and recognized and guaranteed by the 
Constitution, which, by the Fourth Article, provided, that a slave 
who might “escape from one State into another” should be ‘ de- 
livered up upon claim to the party to whom his service or labour may 
be due.” This provision having been evaded by several of the States, 
the Congress, in-1850, passed a Fugitive Slave Law to enforce it, 
but this law again was rendered ineffective in nearly all the Free 
States by the passing of Personal Liberty Laws, which either nullified 
the Act of Congress, or rendered useless any attempt to enforce it. 
These proceedings of the Northern States were held by the Southern 
to be so material a breach of the original compact on which the 
Union was formed as (irrespective of other causes of discontent) to 
justify them in withdrawing from the Federation. They contended 
that the Union was a combination of independent States for the 
accomplishment of defined purposes; and that the conditions of the 
Union having been violated, they were justified in withdrawing from 


ough the great struggle for independence and the obvious 
advantages of a federal government had originally combined the 
Northern and Southern States in a political union, there was, from the 
very origin of the settlements, a discordancy of character in the 
inhabitants of the two sections which threatened separation at no 
distant period. The Puritans of Massachusetts and the Royalist 
refugees of Virginia regarded each other with a feeling of mutual 
dislike. The animosities of the Roundheads and Cavaliers were 
transferred from England to America; and the masses of German 
and Irish emigrants who have since poured into the Northern States 
have increased the feeling of animosity in the Southern States to a 
degree of intensity which cannot be conceived by those who have not 
witnessed it. 

But besides this personal feeling of ill-will and the great quarrel on 
the question of slavery, the Southern States had long been dissatisfied 
with the commercial policy of the North, which was directly opposed 
to their material interests. They were agricultural; they pro- 
duced cotton, tobacco, sugar, rice; and they wanted a free trade 
to exchange their raw materials for the manufactures of Europe. 
The Northern States, on the contrary, with a view to encourage their 
manufactures, imposed highly protective duties, which prevented 
foreign imports from entering into competition with American goods 
in the markets of the South, and in some articles had the effect of 
prohibiting importation altogether. These restrictions heavily 
on the South, and occasioned universal discontent. Other causes of 
dissatisfaction were, that the Northern States drew large sums from 
the common treasury for the construction of navy-yards, docks, 
arsenals, forts, lighthouses, on their own coasts, whilst similar esta- 
blishments on the much longer line of the Southern coasts were few 
and incomplete ; that, in fact, they were unfairly treated, and that 
one moiety of the Union was taxed to promote the power and pros- 
perity of the other. 
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But the great contest was political, and the Southern States 
struggled on the arena of Congress against the increasing predo- 
minancy of the North. As the number of members sent to the 
House of Representatives is in proportion to the emg of each 
State, the North had a majority of votes in that House; but, as the 
Senate is composed of two members from each State, and no more, 
the South retained a resisting power there till the number of States 
had increased from 13 to 30; but when, in 1860, the total number 
of States had become 34, and the Slave States were restricted to 15, 
the political power of the South was at an end. The election of 
Abraham Lincoln as President of the United States brought the 
feeling of discontent in the South to a crisis. The Republican party, 
who placed him in power, included the whole of the Abolitionists ; 
all the Free States voted for him; all the Slave States against him. 
A distinct line of demarcatipn was thus drawn between the two 
sections of the Union, and the Northern section was the victor. 

Anticipating this result, the Southern States entered into a com- 
bination to withdraw from the Union, South Carolina led the way. 
On the 20th of December, 1860, a convention assembled at Charles- 
ton adopted an ordinance in the following terms :—‘‘ We, the people 
of South Carolina, in convention assembled, do declare and ordain, 
and it is hereby declared and ordained, that the ordinance adopted 
by us in convention on the 23rd day of May, 1788, whereby the 
Constitution of the United States was ratified, and also all Acts and 
parts of Acts of the General Assembly of the State ratifying amend- 
ments of the said Constitution, are hereby repealed; and that the 
Union now subsisting between South Carolina and the other States 
under the name of the United States of America, is hereby dissolved.” 
The convention, at the same time,'drew up a “‘ Declaration of im- 
mediate causes which induce and justify the Secession of South 
Carolina from the Federal Union,” at the commencement of which it 
is stated, that ‘‘ The people of South Carolina, in convention as- 
sembled, on the 2nd day of April, 1852, declared, that the frequent 
violations of the Constitution of the United States by the Federal 
Government, and its encroachments on the reserved rights of the 
States, fully justified this State in their withdrawal from the Federal 
Union ; but, in deference to the feelings and wishes of the other 
slave-holding States, she forebore at that time to exercise this right. 
Since that time these encroachments have continued to increase, and 
further forbearance ceases to be a virtue.” 

The other seceding States pursued a course. similar to that of 
South Carolina. The dates at which they successively withdrew 
from the Union are as follows :— 


South Carolina Dec. 20, 1860. Texas . . . Feb.1, 1861. 
Mississippi. . Jan. 9, 1861. Virginia . . April 17,1861. 
Alabama . . Jan. 11, 1861. Arkansas . . May6, 1861. 
Florida. . . Jan. 12, 1861. Tennessee . . May 8, 1861. 
Georgia. . . Jan. 19, 1861. North Carolina May 20, 1861. 
Touisiana . . Jan. 28, 1861. 


The aggregate area of these eleven States is 767,893 square miles, 
which is more than eight times the area of Great Britain. According 
F3 
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to the census of 1860, the free population of these eleven States was 
5,581,649 ; the slave population, 3,520,116; total, 9,101,765. 

The four other Slave States are Delaware, Maryland, Kentucky, 
and Missouri. The aggregate area of these four States is 115,837 
square miles. The free population, in 1860, was 2,698,841; the slave 
population, 429,441 ; total, 3,128,282. 

he aggregate area of the nineteen Free States (including the dis- 
trict of Columbia) is 997,281 square miles. The population of these 
nineteen States (including Columbia), in 1860, was 18,979,695. 

There are also seven Territories not yet admitted as States of which 
the aggregate area has not yet been ascertained. ‘The total popula- 
tion of these seven Territories, in 1860, was 220,149. 

Thus, the aggregate area of the United States, before the Secession, 
and exclusive of the Territories, was 1,881,011 square miles. The 
total population of the thirty-four States (incluing Columbia) was 
31,209,742. Including the Territories, the grand total of the popu- 
lation, in 1860, was 31,429,891. 


Chronology. 
1861. 


On the 9th of January, President Buchanan, in a Message to Con- 
gress, stated, that “in several of the States which have not yet seceded, 
the forts, arsenals, and magazines of the United States have been seized.’ 
And on this day the first shot was fired which announced the determina- 
tion of the South to resist by force of arms the power of the North. 
A vessel sent with troops and stores to reinforce Fort Sumter, at the 
entrance of Charleston Harbour, as she was ing Morris Island, was 
fired upon, when she stopped her course, and reti 

On the 9th of February a convention of the seven States which had 
then seceded, held at Montgomery, in Alabama, elected Mr. Jefferson 


- Davis to be Provisional President of the Confederate States; and on the 


18th he was inaugurated in the office. 

On the 4th of March Mr. Abraham Lincoln assumed office as Pre- 
sident of the United States. On that occasion he made the following 
statement :—“I declare that I have no purpose, directly or indirectly, 
to interfere with the institution of slavery in the States where it exists. 
I believe I have no lawful right to do so, and I have no inclination to do 
so. Those who nominated and elected me did so with full knowledge 
that I had made thisand many similar declarations, and had never revoked 
them. And more than this, they placed in the platform for my accept- 
ance, and as a law to themselves and to me, the clear and emphatic 
resolution which I now read :—‘ Resolved—That the maintenance in- 
violate of the rights of the States, and especially the right of each State 
to order and control its own domestic institutions according to its own 
judgment exclusively, is essential to that balance of power on which the 
perfection and endurance of our political fabric depend, and we denounce 
the lawless invasion by armed force of the soil of any State or Territory, 
no matter under what pretext, as among the gravest of crimes.’” 

But the Secessionists had no confidence in the declarations of Mr. 
Lincoln, or the resolutions of the Republicans. Terms of accommoda- 
tion were proposed, but they came to nothing. The South insisted on 
separation, and the North was conscious, that, the precedent of secession 
once established, the anticipated grandeur of the American Republic 
would never be realized. 
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One of the first proceedings of Mr. Lincoln’s Government was to 
endeavour to reinforce and supply with provisions the garrisons at 
Charleston. For this purpose a number of transports, under convoy of 
two ships of war, proceeded from New York ; but the fleet was dispersed 
by a storm. Meantime, Major Anderson, who commanded the forces 
of the United States at Charleston, had evacuated Castle Pinckney, and 
Fort Moultrie, and had removed the small garrisons to Fort Sumter. 
On the 11th of April, General Beauregard, who commanded the Con- 
federate troops and forts at Charleston, sent a summons to Major Ander- 
son to surrender. General Beauregard met with a refusal, and on the 
12th commenced the bombardment of Sumter by the other forts and 
batteries. The assailed fort replied vigorously for some time, but the 
bombardment having been continued for about forty hours, the garrison 
was under the necessity of surrendering on the afternoon of the 13th. 
Major Anderson was courteously treated, and on the following day was 
taken on board a steamer to be conveyed to New York. Only two or 
three men were killed, and a few wounded. 

This hostile proceeding of the authorities at Charleston caused intense 
excitement ree | indignation in the Northern States. War became in- 
evitable. President Lincoln, on the 15th of April, issued a proclama- 
tion denouncing the illegal combinations of the seven seceding States, 
and calling out the militia of the United States to the number of 75,000. 
On the 19th of April he issued another proclamation, in which he gave 
notice that the ports of South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, 
and Texas, were placed under blockade. On the 21st of April the 
Federal authorities dismantled the navy-yard at Norfolk, and sunk or 
destroyed the ‘Merrimac,’ ‘Jamestown,’ ‘Pennsylvania,’ ‘Delaware,’ 
and ‘Columbus,’ to prevent them from falling into the hands of the 
Confederates. 

On the 3rd of May, President Lincoln issued a proclamation, calling 
out, for the service of the United States, 42,000 volunteers, and directing 
that the regular army should be increased by 23,000 soldiers, and the 
navy by 18,000 seamen. 

Immediately after the above proclamation, the Confederate Congress 
passed an Act recognizing “the existence of war between the United 
States and the Confederate States.” 

On the 4th of May, Mr. Seward, the Federal Secretary of State, in a 
despatch addressed to the American Ambassador at Paris, announced 
that the United States had “accepted the civil war as an inevitable 
necessity,” and that “there is not now, nor has there been, nor will 
there be, any the least idea existing in this Government of suffering a 
dissolution of the Union to take place in any way whatever.” 

On the 13th of May, a proclamation by the Queen of Great Britain 
commanded all her subjects to observe a strict neutrality in the war 
which had commenced between the United States and Confederate 
States, acknowledging the latter as belligerents. The Emperor of the 
French also, by a notification, in the ‘ Moniteur’ of the 11th of June, 
announced his intention to observe a similar neutrality. 

At the commencement of June, General Beauregard, who had been 
removed from Charleston to take the command of the Confederate army 
in Virginia, had his head-quarters at Manassas Junction, about 30 miles 
S.W. from the city of Washington. 

The Congress of the United States having assembled, President 
Lincoln, in his Message, on the 5th of July, required to be provided with 
400,000 men and 400,000,000 dollars, to carry on the war. On the 
10th of July the House of Representatives passed a Bill, also passed by 
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the Senate, which authorized the raising of an army of 500,000 men, and 
a loan of 500,000,000 dollars. 

The Confederate States having resolved to change their place of 
assemblage, on the 20th of July met at Richmond, in Virginia, instead 
of Montgomery, in Alabama. 

At this time the head-quarters of the Federal army, commanded by 
General M‘Dowell, were at Centreville, about 20 miles S.W. from 
Washington, and about 8 miles N.E. from the Confederate forces at 
Manassas. At about six o’clock in the morning of the 21st of July, the 
first battle of importance between the two main armies was commenced 
by the Federals in the vicinity of a stream called Bull’s Run. During 
the forenoon the attacking army appeared to have the advantage, and 
pemet on bravely till about three o’clock in the afternoon, when General 

uregard having unmasked certain concealed batteries, and General 
Johnston having come up with reinforcements, the Federal troops began 
‘to break and run. The retreat soon became a rout, and finally a panic. 
The pursuit was continued eastwards towards Centreville, and north- 
wards towards Leesburg, the flying army leaving behind them nearly all 
their artillery, a large portion of their small arms, and most of their am- 
munition, baggage, and stores. The loss of the Federals was announced 
officially to have been 462 men and 19 officers killed : and 947 men and 
64 officers wounded. The loss of the Confederates was stated to have 
been only 60 killed and wounded ; but this included six superior officers 
killed. The Confederate army was stated to have numbered 15,000 
men, and the Federal army 18,000. 

A Bill to provide for the construction of iron-clad ships and floating 
batteries was passed by the Federal Con on the 22nd of July. 

August 16. President Lincoln issued a proclamation prohibiting all 
commercial intercourse between the United States and the seceded 
States, and declaring that property seized in the possession of Con- 
federates should be confiscated, as well as all ships, under similar cir- 
cumstances, seized on the high seas. : 

On the 21st of September, Lexington, in Kentucky, was surrendered 
to the Confederate forces, after three days’ fighting. 

On ‘the 21st of October General Sherman, with a body of troors, 
effected a landing on the coast of Port Royal Bay, in South Carolina. 
After a battle which lasted about four hours he compelled the Con- 
federates to abandon their forts, of which he took possession. 

At the end of October, General Scott, on account of his age and 
infirmity, resigned the command in chief of the army of the United 
States, and General M‘Clellan was appointed to succeed him. 

During the month of November an event occurred which, taken in 
connection with the circumstances attending it, threatened to involve 
Great Britain in a war with the United States. The ‘Trent,’ a steamer 
employed as a mail-packet between Vera Cruz and the Island of 
St. Thomas, on the 7th of November left Havanna, where she had 
called to take in additional mails and passengers, and proceeded to 
St. Thomas, where the mails and passengers were to be transhipped 
for England. Among the persons taken on board at Havanna were 
Messrs. Mason and Slidell, sent by the Confederate States as commis- | 
sioners to Europe (Mr. Mason to er mr and Mr. Slidell to France), 
each accompanied by a secretary. About noon on the eighth of No- 
vember, the ‘ Trent’ was compelled to stop by the ‘San Jacinto,’ a 
vessel of war belonging to the United States, under the command of 
Captain Wilkes. The ‘Trent’ was then visited by a lieutenant, with 
a large guard of armed marines. He demanded that Messrs. Mason and 
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Slidell, with their secretaries, should be delivered up to him. After 
remonstrances on one side and threats on the other, this was at length 
done, under protest, and the four gentlemen were then taken on board 
the ‘San Jacinto.’ When the intelligence of this insulting breach of 
international law reached England on the 27th of November, the feeling 
of indignation which it excited was universal. A cabinet council was 
~ held on the 29th, at which the Government resolved to demand the 
restitution of the four persons who had been seized. Earl Russell, 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs, immediately transmitted a despatch to 
Lord Lyons, the British Ambassador at Washington, directing him to 
make the demand; and troops were forwarded to Canada, and other 
preparations made for war, in case of refusal. Meantime, the San 
Jacinto had conveyed Messrs. Mason and Slidell, with their secretaries, 
to New York, where they were put in prison. In Boston and other 
places, as well as in New York, the exultation was excessive. Captain 
Wilkes was invited to attend public meetings, where he was eulogized ; - 
the House of Representatives, on the 4th of December, passed a vote of 
thanks to him; and the people and Government seemed alike determined 
to retain their prisoners. Lord Lyons, however, having communicated 
to the authorities at Washington, on the 23rd of December, the despatch 
of Earl Russell, the four gentlemen were delivered up, on the 28th, to 
Lord Lyons, who forthwith had them conveyed to England, where they 
pei on the 29th of January, 1862. The anticipated war was thus 
avoided. 

On the 30th of November, Mr. Jefferson Davis was elected President 
of the Confederate States, for six years. Mr, Stephens was elected Vice- 
President. 

The Congress of the Federal States met at Washington on the 2nd of 
December. President Lincoln, in his Message to Congress, stated the 
amount of the Federal army as follows :— 


Volunteers. Regulars. Aggregate. 

557 , 208 11,175 568 , 883 

. 84,654 4,744 59,398 

ry .. . . 20,380 4,308 24,688 
Riflemen .. 8,395 8,395 
Engineers.. .. 107 107 
Totals .. 640,637 20 , 334 660,971 


On the 28th of December, an attempt was made by the Federals to 
block up the harbour of Charleston by sinking at the entrance sixteen 
hulks o tikes, Mma laden with blocks of stone. Much indignation 


bo expressed throughout Europe at this act, and nothing more was 
one, 


On the 31st of December, cash payments were suspended by the 


Government of the Bederal States. 


1862. 


The Confederate garrison at Fort Donnelson, in Tennessee, sur- 
rendered, on the 16th of February, to the Federal army under General 
Gravt.. The Federals captured here 13,500 prisoners, including three 
generals, and a large quantity of war material. General Floyd, with 
5,000 troops, escaped during the preceding night. 

In coasequence of the surrender of Fort Donnelson, Nashville, the 
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capital of Tennessee, was evacuated by the Gonfederates, and was occu- 
pied by the Federals on the 23rd of February. The Confederates also 
evacuated Murfreesborough, and retreated southwards. 

March 8. On the afternoon of this day, the ‘Merrimac,’ one of the 
frigates which had been sunk in Norfolk Harbour on the 21st of April, 
1861, but which had been raised, repaired, plated with iron, and fitted 
with two iron beaks at the stem, attacked the Federal ships in Hampton 
at the James was mounted with 
very guns. e ‘Merrimac’ after firing two guns, ran into the 
$ Cumberland,’ a sloop of war, ing 24 heavy guns, striking her with 
the sharp bows, and making a large hole at the water-mark. The 
‘Cumberland’ immediately began to sink, when the ‘ Merrimac’ backed 
a little, and then ran into her a second time, making another large hole, 
when the ‘Cumberland’ heeled over, and finally’sank. . About 130 men 
were destroyed, most of them by drowning. The ‘ Merrimac’ next at- 
tacked the ‘Congress,’ a 50-gun frigate, which, in less than an hour, 
hoisted a white The officers and marines were taken prisoners, but 
the seaman were allowed to escape. At night the ‘Congress’ was set on 
fire, and at midnight blown up. The ‘Minnesota,’ a Federal steamer 
carrying 40 guns got aground, and could render no assistance. In the 
evening the ‘Monitor’ arrived from New York, but was not then pre- 
pared to take part in the action. The ‘Monitor’ was the first specimen 
of those iron-clad floating batteries, of which several others have been 
since constructed. It had a turret, which was in fact a revolving bomb- 
proof fort, carrying two 11-inch guns, On the morning of the 9th the 
‘Merrimac’ again came out, and attacked the ‘ Minnesota,’ which would 
probably have been destroyed, had not the ‘Monitor’ engaged the 
‘Merrimac. The action between the ‘Merrimac’ and the ‘ Monitor’ 
lasted a considerable time, the ‘ Merrimac’ both firing and attempting to 
sink the ‘ Monitor’ by running into it, The result was, that the ‘ Merri- 
mac,’ considerably injured, was compelled to retreat into Norfolk Harbour. 

From the time when General M‘Clellan, on the lst of November, 
1861, assumed the command of the great army, afterwards called the 
Army of the Potomac, he busied himself incessantly in superintending 
the drilling of the troops, and in using all the other measures necessary 
for putting them into a perfect state of discipline and efficiency. Having 
at length brought his army into the proper condition, General M‘Clellan 
advanced from Washington, and on the 10th of March proceeded to 
attack the Confederates in their position at Manassas. On arriving there, 
however, it was found that General Beauregard had retreated with the 
whole of his army, taking with him all his war-material and stores, and 
leaving only a few wooden guns iS dummies’) to deceive the enemy and 
delay his approach. Instead of following General Beauregard, and 
advancing towards Richmond by the direct line through Fredericksburg, 
General M‘Clellan organized a new plan of operation for the reduction 
of Virginia and capture of Richmond. Leaving about 30,000 men behind 
to cover Washington, and having assembled about 80,000 men,- well- 
equigped, and with a formidable battering train, at the lower end of the 
pent between the York River and James River, under protection 
of the guns of Fortress Monroe, he himself, with about 30,000 more 
troops, proceeded to join them. His intention was to advance gradually 
towards Richmond, and when sufficiently near, a number of gun-boats 
were to force their way up the James River, and co-operate with the 
army in assaulting the city. This plan, if carried out in its entirety, 


_ would probably have resulted in the capture of Richmond. 
General 


Beauregard, after leaving proceeded to the west, 
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where he occupied a \peregeo at Corinth, a small place, about 100 miles 
cast from Memphis, which he immediately set about fortifying. 

On the 4th of April, slavery was abolished, by an Act of Congress, in 
the District of Columbia, which comprises an area of 50 square miles, 
including the city of Washington. The number of slaves, according to 
the census of 1860, was 3,181, for whose emancipation an average sum 
of 300 dollars per slave was awarded. 

April 6nd 7. The Battle of Pittsburg Landing.—General Grant, 
with about 40,000 men occupied the left bank of the Tennessee River, 
about 20 miles north from Corinth. Another portion of his army was 
stationed at Savannah, on the right bank, a few miles lower down. 
General Beauregard advanced secretly with his army from Corinth ; and 
General Albert Sidney Johnston, before nine in the morning of April 6th, 
suddenly attacked General Grant’s army, and advancing rapidly stormed 
the camp, and took General Prentiss prisoner; but General Johnston 
himself was slain while leading a charge. During the night General 
Grant was joined by the other portion of his army, and General Buell 
also arrived with a fresh army from Nashville. On the morning of the 
7th the Confederates renewed the attack, and the battle was continued all 
the day, the Federals being also assisted by two gun-boats, which threw 
shells among the Confederate troops. The result was, the failure of 
General Beauregard’s attempt. During the following day his army 
made good its retreat to Corinth. The armies are said to have num- 
bered about 70,000 each. 

About 200 miles higher up the Mississippi than Memphis, and not far 
from New Madrid, in Missouri, the Confederates had taken possession of 
Island No. 10, on which they had erected formidable batteries, for the 
purpose of commanding the navigation of the river. This island lies in 
a curve of the Mississippi; and in order to capture it, the army of 
General Pope, on the west bank, cut a canal, twelve miles in length 
across the peninsula of marshy land formed by the bend of the river. 
Through this canal two gun-boats passed, followed by other boats carry- 
ing a large body of troops, with guns and: mortars, for the purpose of 
besieging the island. After a defence lasting seventeen days, the com- 
mander of the island surrendered to Commodore Foote, on the 
7th of April. 

April 26. Capture of New Orleans.—The fleet of Commodore Far- 
ragut, which captured New Orleans, consisted of 30 vessels, carrying 
altogether about 300 guns, besides 20 mortar-boats under the command 
of Captain Porter. The bombardment of the forts below New Orleans 
lasted about ten days. On the 24th of April some of the gun-boats passed 
Fort Jackson, and on the 25th a passage up the river was secured for 
14 war-steamers, All the Confederate gun-boats, steam-rams, iron-clad 
floating batteries, chains, and other obstructions in the river, were de- 
stroyed.. Meantime General Butler had landed a considerable body of 
troops above the forts. On the 26th of April the Mayor of New Orleans 
surrendered the city, General Lovell having withdrawn his army without 
making any attempt at resistance, which could only have led te the 
bombardment and destruction of the houses and inhabitants. 

May 10. On this day General Wool took possession of the city of 
Norfolk, the Confederate troops having been withdrawn. On the 
oppesite side of Elizabeth River, the navy-yard, dry docks, naval ma- 

inery, and vessels, in the harbour of Norfolk, were destroyed by the 
Confederates, and on the 11th of May, at four o'clock in the morning, 
the formidable ‘Merrimac’ was blown up. ~ 

Matters were now ripe for General M‘Olellan to put in operation his 
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strategic plan for the capture of Richmond. . On the 5th of April his 
army was in front of the defences before Yorktown, which were assaulted 
on the 16th, and though not carried, were evacuated the next day, for 
they were not strong. Early in May his army had reached Williams- 
burg, where the Confederates fought a battle, and retreated. Norfolk 
Harbour being now in the possession of the Federals, the next operation was 
for the gun-boats to force their way up the James River. But they met 
with an impediment which they did not expect. About eight miles below 
Richmond, on the left or north bank of the river, rises a hill called 
Drury’s Bluff, on which the Confederates had constructed a battery 
called Fort Darling. The formidable ‘ Monitor,’ the ‘Galena’ (a very 
large iron-clad gun-boat), the ‘ Nangatuck,’ ‘ Port Royal,’ and ‘ Aristook,’ 
P up the river, prepared to remove and force their way through 
the obstructions—piles, sunken boats, chains—which had been put in 
the channel, opposite to Fort Darling. The gun-boats having reached 
this point, Fort Darling opened fire upon them. The two monster guns 
in the turret of the ‘ Monitor,’ could not be elevated, and were therefore 
of no use. The 100-pound gun of the ‘ Nangatuck’ burst at the first fire. 
Eighteen shots from the fort passed through the deck of the ‘ Galena.’ 
After an action which lasted four hours, the whole of the gun-boats were 
compelled to retreat; and thus this important part of General M‘Olel- 
lan’s plan was a failure. Richmond must now be captured, if at all, by 
the army, without the aid of gun-boats. 

In the west, General Halleck had superseded General Grant, and had 
collected a very large army at Pittsburg Landing, with which he had 
slowly and cautiously advanced towards Corinth; but during the night 
of May 29, and early morning of May 30, General Beauregard evacuated 
Corinth, retreating with the whole of his army, and carrying with him 
everything of value. General Halleck took possession of the empty en- 
trenchments, and sent General Pope in pursuit of Beauregard, who how- 
ever made good his retreat. , 

General Robert E. Lee now held the command in chief of the army at 
Richmond. He had succeeded General Beauregard. General M‘Clel- 
lan’s army was drawing near to Richmond. His right wing and part of 
his centre had crossed the Chicahominy, and the advanced corps under 
General Casey, was within six or eight miles of Richmond. On the 
31st of May, General Casey's forces were suddenly attacked by the Con- 
federates, and were completely routed. He lost 19 guns, all his bag- 
gage, and all his camp-equipage, the Confederates remaining on the 
field of battle. On the morning of June the Ist, fresh corps of Federals 
were pushed forward, and the Confederates then retreated 1 behind their 
defences in front of Richmond. This was the Battle of Fair Oaks. 

Meantime, General M‘Dowell, with a large force, was advanci 
towards Richmond by the direct line through Fredericksburg, an 
General Banks was moving up the valley of the Shenandoah, with a 
force of 4,000 or 5,000 men, chiefly for the purpose of observation. Gene- 
ral Banks had advanced beyond Strasburg, when two divisions of Con- 
fedeyates, under Generals Ewell and Jackson, seized Front Royal, cut off 
Bar's communication with M‘Dowell, and then drove him, with great 
loss, through Winchester, and across the Potomac to Williamsport. 
General Banks having been reinforced soon recrossed the Potomac to the 
Valley of the Shenandoah, and Ewell and Jackson retreated; but 
General Fremont having also entered the valley with his force from 
Western Virginia, and baving advanced beyond Harrisonburg, came 
upon General Jackson, who drew him into an ambuscade, and defeated 
him with heavy loss. 
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On the 6th of June a naval engagement took place on the Mississippi, 
near Memphis, resulting in the destruction of the Confederate fleet of 
— gun-boats, by the Federal fleet of gun-boats under Commodore 

avis. 

On the same day Commodore Davis sent a summons to the Mayor of 
Memphis, demanding the surrender of the city. The Mayor, in his 
reply, stated, “ As the civil authorities have no means of defence, by the 
force of circumstances the city is in your hands.” 

On the 14th of June, the Confederates, with a troop of cavalry and a 
light battery of artillery, made a reconnaissance of the Federal army. 
Crossing the Chicahominy on the right of the army, they passed entirely 
round it, and recrossed the river on the left of the army. They did 
considerable damage, and returned to Richmond with the loss of only 
one man, who was an officer. 

On the 16th of June a battle was fought at Secessionville, on James 
Island, four miles from Charleston. The Federals, under cover of their 
gun-boats, had made good a landing with five regiments and a powerful 
battery of Parrot guns. They attacked the Confederate batteries at 
Secessionville, but were compelled to retreat with severe loss. . 

The forces of Generals M‘Dowell, Fremont, and Banks, having been 
consolidated into one army, the command in chief was assigned to 
General Pope. General Fremont, dissatisfied with the elevation of Gereral 
Pope over himself, sent in his resignation, which was accepted. Mean- 
time, General Jackson, whose division was in the Valley of.the Shenan- 
doah, was moving southwards, in order to assist in the defence of Rich- 
mond. General Pope’s army was directed partly to hinder General 
Jackson from joining the Confederates, and partly to operate with 
General M‘Clellan in the attack upon Richmond. 

The Battles of the Chicahominy, June 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, and 
July 1—General M‘Clellan, having established his head-quarters at 
West Point and White House, on the York River, about 20 miles east 
from Richmond, was ready for the grand final attack. He had accumu- 
lated enormous stores of provisions and war-material, and had the ad- 
vantage of a railway extending to the front of his army. He had pushed 
forward the divisions of General Hooker and General Heintzelmann 
across the Chicahominy, and they had established themselves in positions 
within six or seven miles of Richmond. 

On the morning of Wednesday, June 25, at nine o’clock, General 
Hooker advanced his division, with the view of occupying a new position. 
He met with a determined resistance, which lasted till four o'clock in 
the afternoon, when the Confederates retired, without bringing on a 
general engagement, The loss on each side was only about 200 killed 
and wounded. 

On the 26th of June, the Confederates having been joined by the 
troops under General Jackson, who had eluded General Pope, attacked 
the right wing of the Federal army. The attack was led by General 
Jackson, at a late hour in the afternoon, and the Federal troops were 
driven back across the Chicahominy. A simultaneous attack was made 
on the centre and left, which were also forced back. On the forenoon of 
the 27th, the attacks were renewed, and continued till darkness set in. 
General Jackson had then driven back the right wing to White House 
and West Point, and had also defeated the troops held in reserve. On 
the morning of Saturday the 28th, General M‘Clellan commenced his 
retreat from the York River to the James River. The stores at the 
stations on the railroad had been, as far as practicable, destroyed during 
the retreat on Friday, and those at White House were, to a very large 
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amount, either set on fire or thrown into the river, General M‘Cleilan 
taking with him as much as he wasable. The retreat across the penin- 
sula was commenced by the right wing being thrown back in the rear 
of the centre and left. The Confederates continued their attacks on the 
29th and 30th. On the Ist of July, the remains of the great Army of 
the Potomac were for the most part gathered together at Harrison’s Bar, 
or Turkey Bend, on the James River, more than 30 miles from West 
Point and as far below Richmond. Even on the Ist of July the Con- 
federates continued their attacks, till they found, by severe loss, that the 
fire of the Federal gun-boats was too much for them. The two most 
furious battles of the series were fought on Friday the 27th and Monday 
the 30th. The loss of the Federals was estimated at 20,000 killed and 
wounded. The Confederate loss must also have been large ; for though 
there was much rout and confusion among the Federal regiments, the 
resistance of their batteries at many points was very destructive, for they 
had a great superiority in artillery. General Lee, in his address to the 
army, stated that 53 pieces of artillery had been taken by the Con- 
federates in the series of engagements. 
In the month of July, President Lincoln signed an Act for the issuing 
of postage and other stamps for currency. 
On the 5th of August he ordered 300,000 men to be drafted from the 
niilitia to serve for nine months, 
President Davis, in his address to the Confederate Congress, assembled 
at Richmond on the 18th of August, said, ‘The very large increased 
force of the Federal Government may hereafter render it necessary to 
extend the Conscription Act to citizens of from 35 to 45 years of age. 
The Congress passed an Act granting President Davis the required 
wer. 
Leaving General M‘Clellan undisturbed at Harrison’s Bar, the Con- 
federates now began to turn their attention to General Pope, whose 
army occupied the north bank of the Rappahannock. Generals Jackson 
end Ewell, on the 9th of August, had inflicted on General Banks a 
severe defeat at Cedar Mountain, about six miles south from Culpepper, 
where General Pope had his head-quarters. General Lee’s main army 
was on the south side of the Rappahannock ; and while, by apparent 
attempts to cross the river, he kept General Pope’s attention engaged, 
General Jackson performed a secret march along the flank of the Blue 
Ridge, and on the 27th of August suddenly seized the position of Ma- 
nassas. He was quickly followed by Generals Longstreet and Ewell. 
The provision-trains at Manassas Station were seized, partly appropri- 
ated, and the rest burnt. General.Pope, as soon as he discovered that 
the Confederates had flanked him, and were in his rear, hastily broke 
up his camp, which was then at Warrenton, and hurried forward to 
Manassas. There he was met by the Confederates, and on the 28th and 
29th of August was fought the Second Battle of Manassas, chiefly on 
the old ground of Bull’s Run. At eight o’clock on the evening of the 
latter day the Federal rear was retreating in good order to Centreville. 
On the evening of the 1st of September the Federals were again attacked 
at Centreville, and compelled to fall back, seven miles farther, to Fair- 
fax. The Confederates then retired from Manassas. 

In the meantime General M‘Clellan had commenced, on the 16th of 
August, his retreat from Turkey Bend. His army was conveyed in 
transports partly to Acquia Creek and partly to Alexandria. Only a 
portion of his troops took part in the Second Battle of Manassas. 
General Pope was relieved of his command, which was transferred on 
the 2nd of September to General M‘Clellan. 
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' Soon after the Second Battle of Manassas a portion of General Lee’s 
army crossed the Potomac into Maryland and Pennsylvania, where they 
occupied Hagerstown, Frederick City, and other places, and busied 
themselves in collecting large quantities of stores. General M‘Clellan 
immediately concentrated his army, and on the 14th of September 
came up to the Confederates at South Mountain, where he attacked 
them, and they fell back to Sharpsburg, followed by the Federals. 
Meantime, General Jackson having invested Harper’s Ferry on the 
12th, compelled the garrison to surrender on the 15th. The Con- 
federates paroled more than 8000 prisoners, and obtained 10,000 small 
arms, 40 cannon, and a large quantity of ammunition and stores, On 
the 16th General Jackson’s troops joined General Lee’s, and on the 17th 
was fought a sanguinary battle, which ‘lasted from dawn to sunset. 
This was the Battle of Sharpsburg, or Battle of Antietam, so named 
from its vicinity to Antietam Creek, near the Potomac. The result was 
not decisive, for the Confederate army retreated without being pursued, 
and crossed the Potomac without further loss of men, artillery, or stores. 
General M‘Clellan announced that the total loss of the Federa] army in 
the battles of South Mountain and Antietam was 14,700 men. 

On the 22nd of September President Lincoln issued his celebrated 
Emancipation Proclamation, to the effect that on and after January the 
1st, 1863, all slaves within any State or part of a State, the people 
whereof shall then be in rebellion against the Federal Government, 
shall be thenceforward for ever free. 

On the 24th of September General Beauregard assumed the command 
of the department of South Carolina and Georgia. 

On the 7th of November General M‘Clellan was relieved from the com- 
mand of the Army of the Potomac, and General Burnside was appointed 
his successor. General M‘Clellan was accused of inertness for not havin 
pursued the Confederates into Virginia after the battle of Antietam. 

The Federal Congress met on the 1st of December, and the President's 
Message was then laid before them. In this Message he made a pro- 
posal for a gradual Emancipation of all the slaves in the States. The 
work was to be accomplished in 37 years, terminating in 1900. Com- 
pensation was to be given to the owners, on the security of bonds of the 
United States. The proposal was not adopted. In the course of his con- 
ciliatory argument he made the following remarks: “The liberation of 
slaves is the destruction of property—property acquired by descent or by 

urchase, the same as any other property. It is no less true for having 
n often said, that the people in the South are no more responsible for 
the original introduction of this property than the people of the North; 
and when it is remembered how unhesitatingly we use—all of us use— 
cotton and sugar, and share the profits of dealing in them, it may not be 
quite safe to say that the South has been more responsible than the - 
North for its continuance.” In a letter addressed to Mr. Horace Greely, 
dated the 22nd of August, 1862, he had expressed very distinctly his 
object in entering upon and continuing the war : “My paramount object 
in the struggle is to save the Union, and not either to save or destroy 
slavery. If I could save the Union without freeing any slave, I would 
do it; and if I could save it by freeing all the slaves, I would do it; and 
if I could save it by freeing some and leaving others alone, I would also 
do that. What I do about slavery and the coloured race, I do because 
I believe it helps to save the Union; and what I forbear, I forbear 
because I do not believe it would help to save the Union.” 

The Battle of Fredericksburg, December 13.—At the beginning of 

December General Burnside’s army was on the north side of the Rappa- 
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hannock, opposite Fredericksburg, and General Lee’s army was on the 
south side. The Stafford Heights overlook Fredericksburg on the 
north side, and a semicircle of other hills sweep round it on the south 
side. Wharves for the landing of stores had been constructed at Acquia 
Creek, and a railroad thence extended to the head-quarters of the 
Federal army. On the night of the 10th of December General Burnside 
commenced to throw two pontoon bridges across the river at Fredericks- 
burg, and one about a mile lower down. The bridges were completed 
on the 11th in spite of the opposition of the Confederates, and on the 
12th, under cover of a dense fog, a large force passed the river, and took 
position on the sonth bank, protected by their heavy guns on the Staf- 
ford Heights. At nine o’clock on the morning of the 13th, again veiled 
by a fog, a large force of the Federal army advanced boldly against the 
right wing of the Confederates, held by General Jackson’s corps. After 
a protracted struggle this attack was repulsed. Meantime large bodies 
of troops were passed over the bridges to Fredericksburg, and massed in 
front of the Confederate left wing, held by General Longstreet’s corps. 
Soon after the repulse on the right a series of attacks were commenced 
on the left with the view of obtaining possession of the heights over- 
looking the town. These repeated attacks were all repulsed, the last 
assault having been made after dark. On the 14th no attack was made 
by the Federal army, which was conveyed across the river during the 
night, under cover of the darkness and a terrible storm of wind and 
rain. General Lee reported his loss at about 1800 killed and wounded. 
The Federal loss was estimated at 14,000. 

On the 14th of December General Banks arrived at New Orleans, and 
assumed the command of the department of the Gulf of Mexico, in place 
of General Butler. 

Our limited space only allows us to notice briefly the leading opera- 
tions = = opposing armies in the West during the latter half of the 
year 1862. 

Late in August, or early in September, General Bragg moved rapidly 
from Chattanooga, turned the left flank of General Buell, and directed 
his forces against Louisville, in Kentucky, at the same time threatening 
Cincinnati, in Ohio. He was joined by General Kirby Smith. General 
Buell followed the invading army, outmarched it, and compelled it to 
move eastward from Louisville. On the 9th of October a battle was 
fought in the vicinity of Perryville, in which General Bragg was 
defeated with great loss, and compelled to retreat. He crossed the 
Cumberland Mountains, and then, marching westward, took up a posi- 
tion at Murfreesborough, where he entrenched himself, and proceeded to 
recruit his forces. 

In order to obtain possession of Western Tennessee, Generals Van 
Dorn, Price, and Lovell, on the 4th of October, made an attack on the 
strong position at Corinth. They were defeated by General Rosecrans, 
who was soon afterwards appointed successor to General Buell in the 
command of the Army of the Cumberland. 

An attack on Vicksburg by Federal gun-boats during December 27, 
28, and 29, was repulsed with great loss. 

December 30.—The ‘ Monitor,’ the first of the class, in passing Cape 
Hatteras, sank during a storm, with the loss of some of her crew. 

On the 31st of December a great battle commenced at Murfrees- 
borough between {the Federal forces under General Rosecrans, who 
had marched from Nashville with 45,000 men and 100 pieces of artillery, 


and the Confederates under General Bragg, who on this day had a 
decided advantage. 
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President Lincoln, on the Ist of January, issued a proclamation 
stating that, in accordance with his proclamation of September 22, 1862, 
he designates Arkansas, Texas, Mississippi, Alabama, Florida, Georgia, 
North and South Carolina, and portions of Louisiana and Virginia, as 
being in rebellion. He decreed that all slaves within those States or 
parts of States are and henceforward shall be free. President Lincoln 
on this day signed the Act for the admission of Western Virginia into 
the Union as a State. 

On the 2nd of January General Rosecrans, having received large 
reinforcements from Nashville, again attacked General Bragg, and 
defeated him. During the night General Bragg retreated from Mur- 
freesborough, and marched to Shelbyville, where he entrenched him- 
self. The loss in killed and wounded was about 10,000 of each 


army. 

On the 27th of January General Burnside resigned the command of 
the Army of the Potomac, and was succeeded by General Hooker. 

At the end of February and beginning of March the Federal Congress 
passed the Conscription Bill, which gave power to the President to call 
out for military service all able-bodied men between the ages of 18 and 
45; but persons who paid 300 dollars were jto be exempted. Congress 
also-passed an Act to indemnify the President for his suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus Act. 

On the 24th of March General Burnside arrived at Cincinnati to take 
the command of the department of Ohio. 

On the 7th of April Charleston was attacked by a number of monitors 
and gun-boats. Nine of these iron-plated vessels crossed the bar, and 
attacked Forts Sumter and Moultrie. In attempting to pass up the 
harbour the fleet became entangled with a network of obstructing ropes. 
After an action which lasted from three till five o’clock in the afternoon, 
the fleet returned from the harbour with five of the ironsides damaged. 
The ‘Keokuk,’ a monitor with two turrets, received 90 shots, was 
very much injured, and sank the’next morning. : 

The Battle of Chancellorsville—The Federal army, under General 
Hooker, crossed the Rappahannock from the north to the south bank on 
the 28th of April—the main body from 10 to 15 miles above Fredericks- 
burg, a smaller body 4 miles below the town. On Saturday, May 2, 
General Hooker, with 70,000 or 80,000 men, had advanced to Chan- 
cellorsville, which is a large brick building so called. General Lee in 
the meantime had moved the main body of his army so as to confront 
General Hooker's, having left only a small force to defend the heights 
overlooking Fredericksburg. While General Lee made some demon- 
strations in front of General Hooker’s army, General Jackson, in the 
afternoon, with his corps, made a rapid flanking march, attacked sud- 
denly the'right wing of the Federal army, and drove it back upon the 
centre with great slaughter, panic, and capture of guns and small arms. 
The rout was only checked by the centre changing front, and stopping 
the fugitives. Unfortunately, as General Jackson was returning in the 
evening with his staff to his quarters, the party were mistaken for a 
body of the enemy, and fired upon. General Jackson was wounded in 
such a manner that it was necessary to amputate his arm. General 
Robert Jefferson Jackson, commonly called Stonewall Jackson, died in 
hospital, a few miles south of Fredericksburg, on the 9th of May. 

General Stuart having been appointed, pro tem., to the command of 
General Jackson’s corps, on Sunday the 3rd of May General Lee attacked 
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the army of General Hooker, and after a long day's battle compelled it 
to retreat. In the meantime, the troops under General Sedgwick, about 
30,000, who had crossed the river below Fredericksburg, attacked the 
batteries on the heights overlooking the city, and cap them. 

On the 4th the heights were retaken, and General ick’s forces 
were driven back across the river with great loss, Protected. by entrench- 
ments which he had made, and under concealment of the night, General 
Hooker withdrew his army across the Rap , e Federal 
loss was very large ; that of the Confederates much less. While these 
battles were going on, General Stoneman, with a large body of cavalry, 
had been sent round to the rear of the Confederates, in order to break 
up the railroad, and cut off the communication with Richmond; but he 
failed to accomplish this purpose, and his movement only resulted in 
a raid, in which he broke two or three bridges, cut some telegraph-wires, 
and destroyed a considerable quantity of private property. 

The Siege and Capture of Vicksburg. The powerful fortress of Vicks- 
burg is situated on the east bank of the Mississippi, on the outer side of 
a great curve of the river. It was considered to be the principal key 
to the navigation. Besides the batteries which overlook the river, it is 

rotected in the rear by a series of redoubts extending over hilly and 
ken ground, which render it almost impregnable by assault. In order 

to capture it, an artificial channel was dug with great labour across the 
gene formed by the bend of the river, as had been done at Island 

o. 10, but it proved to be a failure. A plan of combined naval and 
military operations was then conceived, and was carried out with suc- 
cessful perseverance. 

The naval squadron on the Mississippi was under the command of 
Admiral Porter, who had at his dis more than a hundred armed 
vessels, including many iron-clad gun-boats, Admiral Farragut, having 
run past the batteries of Port Halen with part of his Gulf squadron, 
co-operated with Admiral Porter. Steam transports, with ae ae ran 

the batteries of Vicksburg and Grand Gulf; and then General 
Grant, who had command of the army in Western Tennessee, conducted 
a land force down the west bank of the river toa point below Grand 
Gulf, where the troops were carried across the river in the transports. 
Admiral Porter, with a fleet of gunboats, having also run -past the 
batteries of Vicksburg, attacked the batteries of Grand Gulf on the 
29th of April, and after a bombardment of several hours—General 
Grant operating in the rear—captured them. General Grant then 
marched with his army to the ual aliy of Jackson, forty miles east from 
Vicksburg, where he was opposed ‘by General Joseph Johnstone, with 
a small force, who was compelled to retreat. On his march to Vicks- 
burg General Grant was opposed by General Pemberton, with a part of 
the garrison, who was defeated on the 16th of May, with the loss of 
60 guns and a great number of men, and compelled to retreat into the 
fortress. General Grant having now conducted his army to the rear of 
Vicksburg, attempted to capture it by assault, first on the 19th of May, 
and again on the 22nd, but his troops on both occasions were defeated, 
with enormous loss. He then resolved to reduce the fortress by regular 
siege, in which he was materially assisted by Admiral Porter, who cap- 
tured the batteries at the mouth of the Yazoo River, and supplied his 
army with provisions. General Grant, while he pushed forward his lines 
towards the fortress, protected his army by entrenchments in his rear, 
so that General Joseph Johnstone, with his small force, could do nothing 
for the relief of Vicksburg. General Pemberton surrendered the fortress 
with its garrison, unconditionally, on the 4th of July. The prisoners 
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paroled. were more than 30,000, the artillery about 200 pieces, the small 
arms about 70,000, together with a large quantity of ammunition. 

After the battle of Chancellorsville, the opmeing armies occupied 
respectively the north and south sides of the Rappahannock. General 
Hooker’s position opposite Fredericksburg pear one in which he could 
not be attacked to advantage, it was resolved by the Confederates to draw 
him from it, and at the same time to relieve the Shenandoah Valley from 
the troops which occupied the lower part of it, and then to transfer the war 
tothe north of the Potomac. The movement was commenced on the 3rd 
of June, and the different corps were successively marched northwards. 
On the 13th, General Ewell, with two divisions, appeared suddenly before 
Winchester, and on the 14th the works were stormed and the whole 
army of General Milroy was captured.or dispersed. He himself escaped 
to Harper's Ferry with a small party of fugitives. Martinsburg was also 
entered about the same time. More than 4,000 prisoners were taken, 
29 pieces of a waggons and ambulances, and a large amount 
of military stores. whole army of General Hooker now withdrew from 
the line of the Rappahannock. General Ewell crossed the Potomac, 
and the other divisions followed in succession; so that on the 27th the 
main body of the army was partly in Maryland and partly in Pennsyl- 
vania, where the troops obtained large quantities of stores, horses, cattle, 
and other things of which they were in want. On the 29th, General 
Meade had superseded General Hooker, and on that day General Lee 
received information by a scout that the Federal army having crossed 
the Potomac, was closer to him than he had supposed. He immediately 
gave orders for the concentration of his army at Gettysburg. 

The Battles of Gettysburg—On the morning of the Ist of July the 
hostile armies came into collision, four miles west from Gettysburg. 
After a struggle of some hours, the Federal troops were driven 
through Gettysburg, with heavy loss of men and several pieces of 
artillery. ‘They retired to a range of hills south and east of the town. 
The attack was not pressed in the afternoon, and the preparations for 
another attack were not completed till the afternoon of the 2nd of July. 
The Federals held a high and commanding ridge, along which they had 
massed a large number of guns. General Ewell occupied the left of 
the Confederate line, General Hill the centre, and General Longstreet 
the right. Advantageous positions were captured on the right and 
left, and the contest ceased when it became dark. On the 3rd, disposi- 
tions were made for the a to drive the Federals from the heights, 
which they had strengthened by earthworks. The battle recommenced 
on the afternoon of the 3rd, and raged with t violence till sunset. 
The Confederates failed in their attempt, and were obliged to fall back 
to their original positions with severe loss. ‘The strength of the position 
held by the Federals, deficiency of ammunition for the artillery, and 
other considerations, determined the Confederates not to hazard another 


retreat, and the river had risen above its usual height. By the 13th, 
however, the waters had fallen a little, and were found to be fordable, 
though still deep; the EC aT Sa: i which had been partly broken, 
was repaired, and by one o'clock in the afternoon of the 14th, the whole 
@f the Confederate army, with all its trains of stores and batteries of 
artillery, had recrossed the Potomac. No serious interruption had been 
made by the Federal army. The loss of the Federals in these battles is 
supposed to have been about 15,000, and that of the Confederates was 
perhaps not much less, 7 


attack, They remained at Gettysburg during the 4th, and at night — 
began to retire. The weather was very wet and stormy during the - 
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Vicksburg having been captured, the fall of Port Hudson was un- 
avoidable. It surrendered unconditionally, on the 8th of July, to 
General Banks. The prisoners amounted to between 6,000 and 7,000. 

The commencement of the conscription in the city of New York pro- 
duced a series of riots, which continued from the 13th of July till the 
16th, and were not entirely suppressed till the 17th, when more than 
30,000 soldiers of the regular army, besides militia, had been assembled 
in and around the city. The destruction of property caused by incen- 
diary fires was valued at more than 80,0007. The number of persons 
killed was about 76, inclusive of some 20 negroes murdered by the mob, 
and about 600 persons were wounded or otherwise injured. 

In accordance with the Acts passed by the Confederate Congress in 
April and September, 1862, President Davis, on the 21st of July, issued 
a proclamation calling out for military seryice, for three years, if the 
war should continue so long, the whole of the able-bodied population of 
the Confederate States, between the ages of 18 and 45. 

The Siege of Charleston.—Morris Island, on the west side of the 
entrance to Charleston harbour, is separated from James Island, which 
is farther west and more inland, by creeks or inlets of the sea. Itis about 
three miles long, less than half a mile wide in the upper or northern 
part, and less than two miles wide in the lower or southern part. It is 
an elevated sand-bank, without tree or shrub. Fort Wagner is situated 
near the northern end, and Fort Gregg at the extreme north, called 
Cumming’s Point. On the 10th of July, before daylight, and under 
cover of gunboats, General Gilmore effected the landing of a body of 
troops, with batteries, at the lower end of the island. e defenders 
were defeated, with a loss of 300 killed and wounded, including 16 
officers. On the 13th of July, General Gilmore had obtained posses- 
sion of the whole of the southern end of the island. On the 18th, after 
a furious bombardment of Fort Wagner by monitors and gunboats, con- 
tinued during the whole day, an attempt was made at dusk to capture 
it by assault. After repeated attacks, the Federal troops, including a 
regiment of negroes, were repulsed with a total loss of about 2000 killed 
and wounded, the total loss of the defenders having been only 150. On 
Monday, the 17th of August, at sunrise, a furious bombardment of Fort 
Sumter was commenced. General Gilmore opened fire from all his 
batteries on Morris Island, while Admiral Dahlgren moved up his 
entire available force of monitors and gunboats, to assist in the bom- 
bardment, which was continued incessantly till the evening of Saturday, 
the 22nd of August, when Fort Sumter was a mass of ruins. On the fol- 
lowing day Admiral Dahlgren summoned Fort Sumter to surrender, 
and General Gilmore demanded the surrender of Charleston and the 
other forts. General Beauregard refused both. On Monday, the 24th, 
at one o'clock in the morning, General Gilmore threw into the city 13 
shells, charged with combustible matter called Greek Fire. The damage 
done ‘was very slight. These shells were thrown a distance of more 
than five miles. General Gilmore having failed in his attempt to 
capture Fort Wagner by assault, adopted the plan of regular siege. On 
the 6th of September, the sappers having advanced to the edge of the 
moat, the garrisons of Forts Wagner and Gregg were withdrawn during 
the night, in forty boats. Only one boat was intercepted, containing 
twelve men. Fresh guns have been mounted on Fort Sumter; twe 
attempts to take it by assault in the night have been repulsed with loss, 
re the Confederate flag still floats over the ruins of the demolished 

ortress. 


After about eight months of apparent inaction, General Rosecrans, 
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who had probably been reinforcing his army and collecting war-material 
and stores, commenced a great movement against General Bragg in 
Tennessee, His objects were obvious enough—to defeat General Bragg, 
whose force was much smaller than his own, and then conduct the 
Federal army triumphantly into Georgia and Alabama. Moving from 
Nashville, his base of operation, he advanced in the direction of Chatta- 
nooga. General Bragg was then compelled to make a countermove- 
ment of retreat from Shelbyville and Tullahoma, falling back to Chatta- 
nooga. General Rosecrans, following closely, 2rossed the Tennessee 
some miles below. General Bragg then evacuated his strong entrench- 
ments at Chattanooga, removing the inhabitants and everything of 
value ; and by this change of position secured his rear, and his com- 
munication by railway with Atlanta, through the Alleghany Mountains. 
Chattanooga was entered by a portion of the army of General Rose- 
crans, on the 10th of September, the main body remaining three or four 
miles lower down. General Bragg having been reinforced with two 
divisions of Longstreet’s corps, from the army of General Lee, on the 
19th of September, at ten o’clock in the morning, attacked the army of 
General Rosecrans. Falling at first upon the left wing, under General 
Thomas, the Confederates caused the reserves of the centre and right 
to be sent to his support. They then suddenly attacked the centre, 
drove it back, and separated the two wings. There was much con- 
fusion and rout, and the Confederates captured many guns, but the 
Federals were partly rallied, and held their ground, On the 20th, the 
attack was renewed, and the centre and right were defeated, and com- 
pelled to retreat. The left wing, under General Thomas, having’ 
secured a strong position, resisted with resolute bravery till dusk, when 
it fell back, and during the night joined the rest of the defeated army 
at Chattanooga. General Bragg reported that he had captured 7,000 
prisoners, 36 pieces of artillery, and 15,000 small arms. The Federal 
loss, in killed and wounded, must have been very large. This was 
the Battle of Chicamauga, so called from the name of a stream near 
which it was fought. 

For nearly three months after the 14th of July, when General Lee 
recrossed the Potomac from Maryland, nothing of importance took place 
between the two hostile armies in Virginia. At the beginning of 
October, General Lee’s army occupied the line of the Rapidan, and 
General Meade’s head-quarters were at Culpepper. On or about the 
8th of October a large portion of General Lee’s army commenced 
secretly a movement northwards, by the sides of the Blue Ridge, past 
the right flank of General Meade’s army. In a day or two this “ dan- 
gerous flank movement,” as General Meade called it, was discovered, 
and the whole of the Federal army was withdrawn from the line of the 
Rappahannock to Centreville and Fairfax, the Confederate forces 
having seized and occupied the position of Manassas. No attack was 
made by'either army, and in a few days General Lee’s troops were with- 
drawn, when it was found that the railroad from Manassas to the oe 
pahannock had been so completely broken up as to require some w 
to renew it. 
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PART II. 


ARCHITECTURE AND PUBLIO IMPROVEMENTS, 
LEGISLATION, STATISTICS, AND CHRONICLE OF 1862-63, 


VII.—ARCHITECTURE AND PUBLIC IMPROVEMENTS, 


1. GenERAL Proaress :—Arr AnD Pusiic Monuments. 


Loox1nG at the number and magnitude of the buildings and public 
works newly finished, approaching completion, commenced, or only 
talked about, this might well be thought the golden age for architects 
and builders, for engineers and contractors, and, indeed, for every 
class of artist and handicraftsman able to build and cunning to work in 
stone and in brick, in wood and in iron. But if we listen to the 
critics and professors we shall soon learn that it is a golden age only 
in the mercenary view of the matter. The true golden age, archi- 
tects and writers on architecture are agreed, was an age long past— 
though they differ widely as to the number of years, or even of cen- 
turies, that have since rolled away. The present, they tell us, is an 
age of ostentatious semblance and intellectual poverty. To restore 
the true age of gold we must think as they thought, or at least do as 
they did in those good old times. 

T he question of style, though still an undetermined question, is one 
that has the most powerful influence on current architecture. The 
advocates of the different styles continue to denounce, though with 
somewhat less vehemence, every style but the one they advocate. 
They are as they were: but there are symptoms that if < as do not 
advance they will be left hopelessly in the rear. They have not yet 
come to see, or to admit, what is beginning to be understood outside 
the charmed circle, that a true style is the outgrowth of its age: the 
result of the physical and material, no less than of the intellectual, 
social, and religious development of the time and place and people; 
and that as a particular stage of development and culture passes away, 
or merges in a new and necessarily a different one, so with it must 
architectural style, if it be the true expression of its time. And 
therefore it is, that whilst all native or developed styles, however 
widely they may differ from each other, are found to be beautiful or 
suggestive, and therefore worthy of study, every style which is the 
mere revival, or reproduction, in a later age of one that had, centuries 
before, gone through its natural processes of birth, growth, maturity, 
decay and death, is, after the fashion of the hour has changed, inva- 
riably looked upon with something of contempt. But a few years 
ago imitations of Greek or Roman buildings were produced in abun- 
dance, alike in London and in Paris, in Berlin and in Munich, as 
pedantically perfect in their way as the Greek and Latin verses elabo- 
rated with so much toil and pride in modern universities ; but does 
any single living soul at this day care a straw more for the one as 
architecture than for the other as poetry? And so, though not yet 
to the same extent, of the copies of libraries and palaces we imported 
later with such pains and cost from Venice and Florence, and other 
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cities of the sunny South, into our own dingy capital and murky ma- 
 nufacturing towns. We are at present in what seems to be the 

height of the medizeval fever, and worship, with unquestioning faith, 
the ‘‘ truthful and lovely ” Gothic which our fathers rejected as un- 
couth and barbarous. But assuredly before many years are over, 
this fashion will also fade away; and, unless the Gothicists be wise 
in time, and employ their style, as the architects of every original 
period employed the style from which they borrowed, merely as the 
germ from which to evolve one in all respects adapted to the circum- 
stances and requirements of their own time and country, the recoil 
from it will be as violent as was the recoil from its immediate prede- 
cessors. It may be, and perhaps is, the fact that Gothic architecture 
contains the germ of the style best adapted to the character and cli- 
mate of England ; but the style developed from it must be onejthat 
shall assimilate to the fullest extent the intellectual culture, the artis- 
tic power, and the scientific resources of the age. No crude imitation 
of thirteenth or fourteenth century work can possibly do this, or be a 
fair and lasting exponent of the nineteenth century. It may be per- 
fect of its kind, but it will never be a true and living style. No 
people can go back five or six centuries in Art any more than in 
science or literature. 

At present the prospect of any such style is by no means assuring. 
As indicated by the major part of the buildings recently completed or 
in progress, it would seem as though the architectural mind were in a 
state of confusion, Out of the chaos may come something true and good, 
though there is no appearance of it yet. Gothic is still the only wear ; 
but it is truly a motley Gothic. On the old English garment are tacked 
all sorts of foreign patches. The result is a curious diversity of form 
and ornament. Such a thing as an established system, or principle, 
seems to be not even thought of. However special may be the cha- 
racter of the building, however peculiar the place, the design pro- 
posed appears to have been suggested by individual fancy and remem- 
brance, or to be the result of the last novelty set forth with somewhat 
more than ordinary ingenuity and paradox. If there be a competition 
there will be offered as many varieties of style as there are compe- 
titors; and no one of the designs, probably, would suggest to a 
spectator that it was made what it is because it was most appropriate 
to the specific purpose of the building, the locality, the space, money, 
and materials at command. 

And the especial evil is that in all this-diversity there is very little 
originality. Toajtation takes every variety of form and colour; but it 
is imitation after all. Of novelty there is, indeed, more than enough ; 
and to make this novelty more conspicuous and attractive we have it 
running into every antic trick and vagary. Our old classical imita- 
tors were too often pompously dull, frigid, and commonplace in their 
attempt to be dignified, but they were for the most part gentlemanly 
in their dulness ; whereas we are not only fantastic and flippant, but 
vulgar, And of all things architecture will least bear vulgar affecta- 
tion. Yet, withal, there is much that is admirable. Our architects, 
many of them, display great ability ; great artistic resources regarded 
from their own point of view, and, regarded from any point of view, 
great ingenuity, technical knowledge, learning, and fancy. ‘Their 
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deficiency is in independence of thought, self-reliance, seriousness of 
purpose, and elevation of style: in other words, the great original 
architect of the country has yet to make himself known. 

Of the national buildings there is little this year to record. The 
‘‘ permanent galleries,” as well as the iron and glass courts and 
cupolas of the huge International Exhibition Building, are, as every 


‘one knows, doomed. After what we said of the building last year it 


will not be supposed that we find in this much to regret, as far as the 
edifice itself is concerned, Neither as a work of art nor as a utilita- 
rian contrivance will its disappearance be a very serious loss. But 
extensive portions of our national collections are lying useless, and 
some of them perishing, for want of a proper habitation. The Na- 
tional Portrait Gallery waits a more fitting home. For our manufac- | 
turing interests the necessity is deeply felt of the formation of special 
collections of objects connected with the industrial arts, technology, 
patents, &c. And seeing this, and the improbability of Parliament 
granting for some time a sum sufficient to provide anything like ade- 
quate accommodation for them elsewhere, it is difficult not to feel 
something like a doubt, when weighing the matter free from all bias, 
whether it would not have been the more judicious course to turn so 
spacious, and, in the ‘‘ permanent building,” so substantial a structure 
to account, when it was obtainable at an inconsiderable price, and 
convertible to use at a moderate outlay. We shall now have to wait 
much longer and spend much more. It will be a national disgrace, 
however, if we do not get a worthier building—whether it be on the 
same site or another. The materials of the Exhibition Building have, 
it is said, been sold (for a larger sum than the building might have 
been purchased for as it stood) to the directors of the Alexandra Park. 
They are to be removed to the new park at Muswell Hill, and there 
re-erected after an improved design. One of the domes is to form 
the central feature of a building which is to be a sort of rival to the 
Sydenham Crystal Palace; the other is to be raised in another part 
ot the grounds, and to form a great conservatory. Up to the present 
time little progress has been made in the demolition of the building : 
the floor has been in good part taken up, and the glass has been re- 
moved from the domes. The annexes, as trenching on the ground of 
the Horticultural Society, were pulled down and sold no long time 
after the close of the Exhibition. -The timber roofs and the pillars 
which supported them were purchased to be employed in the construc- 
tion of Baptist chapels—one of which will be described farther on. 
We mentioned last year the opening of the new central courts at 
the South Kensington Museum. What we said of their good and bad 
qualities has been fully corroborated by the experience of a winter 
and of another summer. Their convenience as places for the temporary 
exhibition of attractive objects is manifest to the cursory visitor. 
Their unsuitableness for the permanent deposit of objects of art, and 


their discomfort as places for the patient examination of the treasures 


collected in them, are unfortunately still more manifest to the student. 
Indeed, however loud was the chorus of praise which first greeted 
them, there would seem to be equal unanimity of censure now, or rather, 
say, a general agreement that they are at best only a sort of make-shift. 
Even the Museum authorities: appear ready to admit the failure: at 
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least Mr. Robinson, ‘‘ Art-referee in the Department of Science and 
Art,” to whose exertions the Museum in a great measure owes its 
present high position, and under whose constant supervision these 
new courts are, said of them when they had been open a year, in a 
memorial which he laid before the Commission on the Royal Aca- 
demy, ‘‘ no more glass and iron structures, such as the principal new 
buildings at South Kensington, should on any account be tolerated— 
such buildings are in their very nature totally unfit for museums or 
galleries of art.” 

We added to our mention of ‘the new courts, last year, that “ the 
Department of Science and Art is trying its hand on the artistic 
decoration of the South Room :” it has been trying its hand there 
ever since, and as yet has made very little progress. Some of the 
decorative work that has recently been executed promises well, some 
—but the changes are so frequent that it will be best, as we said last 
year, to ‘‘refrain from criticising the effect till the whole is com- 
pleted.” The new Art-Training Schools—two ranges of class-rooms 
on different floors for the male and female students, with a lecture- 
room common to. both—have just been opened. Though merely 
plain cubes, they are tolerably spacious, lofty, and fairly lighted, but 
painted of a most melancholy hue. The Department has evidently 
some peculiar notions on colour, as on some other things. 

Nothing has been done towards solving the difficulties arising from 
want of room at the British Museum; and consequently the portico 
continues to be disfigured by the wretched sheds in which the marbles 
from Halicarnassus and Branchidée are stowed away. ‘These artistic 
treasures, obtained at so large a cost, have now been shut up there 
for five years, quite inaccessible to the general public, and only visible 
to the student upon special application and after an amount of trouble 
which few care to take. Whether additional buildings are to be con- 
structed or not, it is time this state of things came to an end. 

The inadequacy of the present National Gallery to serve at once 
as the repository of our national collections of pictures and the home 
of the Royal Academy will shortly compel the removal of one of 
them to a new building. The Royal Academy Commissioners, ot 
whose proceedings an account is given elsewhere, recommend that 
the whole of the present building shall be given up to the Royal 
Academy (supposing that institution to be remodelled under a royal 
charter), and that a new National Gallery shall be erected, for the 
site of which they point out the advantages offered by the grounds of 
Burlington House. This suggestion appears, from a statement made 
to the House of Commons by the Commissioner of Works, to have 
the approval of Government, though he announced that “‘ no decision 
had as yet been arrived at.” 

The foundations of the new Government Offices are completed. 
The India Office is already some height above the ground and the 
character of the building is becoming apparent—not sufficiently so, 
however, for an opinion to be formed of its effect. The works are 
now being pushed forward with great vigour. For the erection of 
the Foreign Office the contract has been taken at 195,573/. 

Of the distinguished architects invited to send in designs for the 
National Memorial to the Prince Consort seven responded to the 
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call. It was intended, as will be remembéred, that there should be 
a Hall to be dedicated to meetings for scientific and artistic pur- 
poses, and a Memorial proper, likewise an architectural object, which 
should serve as the shrine for a statue of the Prince, but be adorned 
also with significant groups of sculpture. ‘The designs of four of the 
competitors were classical in style, of one Italian, of one medieval, 
whilst the other contributed alternative designs similar in general 
principle, but one of them medizval, the other classic. In several 
of the non-selected designs there was much to admire ; and some were 
so elaborate that it was impossible not to regret that so much thought 
and labour should have been barren of result. The design of Mr. 
G. G. Scott, R.A., the richest of all, was chosen. But its cost so 
far exceeded the sum subscribed that, even when that was supple- 
mented by a parliamentary grant of 50,000/., it was found necessary 
to abandon, for the present at least, the Hall, and to confine attention 
to the Memorial. ‘This being a work of such general interest, and of 
a character so novel, and likely to be a considerable time on hand on 
account of the magnificence of its decorative features, it will be well 
perhaps, in a work of reference like the present, to quote at length 
the essential parts of Mr. Scott’s own description of his design. The 
purpose of the artist will be better understood from his own words 
than from any summary that can be given of them. After justifying 
his adoption of a medieval style, by showing that it was in full ac- 
cordance with the Prince’s own sentiments respecting works of a 
monumental character, and a reference to ‘‘ the most touching monu- 
ments ever erected in this country to a Royal Consort—the exquisite 
‘ Eleanor Crosses’ of which King Edward I. erected no less than 
fourteen to commemorate his beloved Queen,” Mr. Scott goes on to 
sa — 

‘‘ The great purpose of an architectural structure, as a part of the 
Memorial, is to protect and overshadow the statue of the Prince. 
This. idea is the key-note of my design; and my next leading idea 
has been to give to this overshadowing structure the character of a 
vast shrine, enriching it with all the arts by which the character of 
preciousness can be imparted to an architectural design, and by which 
it can be made to express the value attached to the object which it 
protects. The idea, then, which I have worked out may be described 
as a colossal statue of the Prince placed beneath a vast and mag- 
nificent shrine or tabernacle, and surrounded by works of sculpture, 
illustrating those arts and sciences which he fostered, and the great 
undertakings which he originated. : 

‘‘ To go more into particulars: I have, in the first place, elevated 
the monument upon a lofty and wide-spreading pyramid of steps. 
From the upper platform rises a podium, or continuous pedestal, 
surrounded by sculpture in alto-rilievo, representing historical groups 
or series of the most eminent artists of all ages of the world; the 
four sides being devoted severally to painting, sculpture, architecture, 
and music. ‘The figures are about 7 feet high, and would be treated 
something after the manner of Delaroche’s ‘ Hemicycle des Beaux Arts.’ 
This forms, as it were, the foundation of the monument, and upon it is 
placed the shrine or tabernacle already mentioned. This is supported 
at each of its angles by groups of four pillars of polished granite, — 
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bearing the four main arches of the shrine. Each side is terminated 
by a gable, the tympanum of which will contain a large picture in 
mosaic, and its mouldings will be decorated with carving, or inlaid 
with mosaic work, enamel, and polished gem-like stones, thus carry- 
ing out the characteristics of a shrine. 

‘“‘'The intersecting roofs would be ccvered with scales of metal 
richly enamelled and gilded, and their crestings would be of gilt 
metal in rich leaf-work. 

‘“‘ The whole is crowned by a lofty spire of rich tabernacle work 
in partially gilt and enamelled metal, terminating in a cross, which 
would reach a height 150 feet above the surrounding ground. 

‘“* Beneath this vast canopy, and raised upon a lofty pedestal, 
would be the statue of the Prince. I have chosen the sitting posture 
as best conveying the idea of dignity befitting a royal personage. 
Besides the sculpture already described as surrounding the podium, 
there would be, on pedestals projecting from each of its angles, 
groups illustrating the Industrial Arts, &c., as engineering, manu- 
factures, agriculture, and commerce. Above these, against the 
pillars, and beneath the feet of the gables, would be statues which 
might .epresent the greater sciences, and in the tabernacle work of 
the spire figures of angels and of the Christian virtues. 

“The mosaic pictures in the tympana of the gables may either 
represent, in an ideal manner, the patronage of Art and Science b 
royalty, or might illustrate important incidents from the life of the 
Prince Consort. 

“¢ Finally, at the angles of the pyramid of steps from which the 
monument rises, are four large pedestals, bearing groups allegorically 
relating to the four quarters of the globe and their productions, 
referring indirectly to the International Exhibition. 

‘The general material for the monument must depend, in some 
degree, upon financial considerations. It ought, no doubt, to be of 
marble ; but if this should be impracticable, one of the finest descrip- 
tions of stone must be made use of. If marble be used, the most 
durable variety is that known as the Sicilian.” 

If marble be deemed inexpedient for the sculpture, Mr. Scott thinks, 
besides the ordinary bronze, electrotype copper of different alloys 
inight be used, ‘‘ which retain their colour well, and by which several 
varieties of tint may be obtained ; which with the aid of partial 
gilding would produce an excellent effect.” The statue of the Prince 
should certainly be of marble. 

‘“‘ It will be seen,” he continues, ‘‘ from the foregoing remarks, 
that it is my object to unite in the Memorial all, or as many as possi- 
ble, of those decorative arts which the Prince Consort so anxiously 
fostered. Thus, besides sculpture, which is the primary form in 
which monumental art must express itself, and in addition to actual 
architecture and architectural carving, which must ever be its closest 
ally, I have largely availed myself of repoussé work in metal; of 
enamel ; of inlaying in rich polished stones, such as crystals, cor- 
nelians, granite, porphyry, &c.; of pictures and other decorations in 
mosaic work, de. ; so as to render the Memorial rich with all the 
arts which can be united with architecture. 
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‘“‘The vaulted roof of the interior would be decorated with the 
enamel mosaic-work introduced from Venice by Dr. Salviati.” 

That a work conceived in such a spirit will, if properly carried 
out, be a magnificent addition to our monumental architecture there 
can be no doubt. It is usually spoken of as a kind of Eleanor 
Cross, and Mr. Scott, it will be noticed, had these structures in his 
mind when thinking over his design. But as ultimately presented, 
it has hardly any resemblance to any one of these crosses, The 
shrine itself is, as he describes it, a vast tabernacle-like canopy sup- 
ported on four groups of quadruple columns. No doubt in working 
out the design many alterations will be made in the details, but the 
general form and character may be regarded as settled. In looking 
at his drawings there appeared to us to be some disproportion in 
the parts, producing in the whole a sense of incomplete harmony ; 
and especially, and this seemed to be a common opinion among those 
who examined the design most carefully, the vast tabernacle appeared 
to bear with a crushing weight on the supporting columns, which 
certainly looked, on paper, inadequate to their load. But his draw- 
ings—as is sometimes the case—may do but scant justice to the work. 
The details promise to be, as indeed his details almost always are, 
exquisite in taste and finish. Further, we will only add that though 
the motive, as an artist would call it, may have been taken from an 
Eleanor Cross, the style was not; but, like most of Mr. Scott’s 
recent works, is rather foreign than English in character. 

The Mausoleum at Frogmore, built to receive the remains of the 
Prince Consort, is a solid and stately edifice designed by Herr Gruner 
and Mr. A. J. Humbert. The style has been called Byzantine : it 
would be more correct, perhaps, to say that it has been based on 
Byzantine and Lombardic reminiscences. In plan it has the general 
form of a cross, with the arms of equal length, an entrance porch 
being added to the eastern arm. The extreme width of the exterior 
is 70 feet, the height to the top of the cross 80 feet. The interior 
has a central octagonal chamber 30 feet in diameter, roofed with a 
cupola 65 feet high, and corridors filling the spaces between the arms 
of the cross, and giving access to them. Beneath is a vaulted crypt. 
The granite sarcophagus will stand in the middle of the central cham- 
ber. Upon it will be placed a recumbent marble statue of the 
Prince by Marochetti, and at the angles bronze statues of angels 
kneeling. Externally, the lower part of the massive walls is of 
granite, the upper of Portland stone and granite. The interior walls 
are faced with coloured marbles and serpentine, and will be decorated 
with frescoes and mosaics. , 

As other personal and family memorials of the lamented Prince 
may be named here, the east window of St. George’s Chapel and 
the restoration of Wolsey’s ‘Tomb-house, Windsor. ‘The last, besides 
being restored in the usual acceptation of the term, will be richly 
decorated with mosaics by Salviati in the roof and painted glass in 
the windows : the cost will be about 25,0007. The great east window 
of St. George’s Chapel is entirely new, stone framework as well 
as painted glass. It has fifteen lights of richly-traceried stone- 
work, The glass is painted with most elaborate designs, embracing 
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several subjects ftom the Old and New Testaments, effigies of pro- 
phets, apostles, and saints, and in the lower part subjects of a more 
secular and personal bearing. West’s once-famous painted window 
was removed to make way for this. 

Throughout the provinces Albert Memorials have been undertaken, 
in some places carried out. ‘The Manchester memorial, a statue of 
the Prince within a medizval shrine, is making visible progress : it is 
to occupy the centre of a newly-formed open place, within a short 
distance of the Exchange, to be called Albert Square. Liverpool is 
to have an equestrian statue executed by Mr. Thorneycroft, who has 
commissions for repetitions of it for Halifax and Wolverhampton. 
Mr. Foley is said to be making progress with his statue for Birming- 
ham; Mr. Woolner with his for Oxford. The county of Devon 
proposes to erect a memorial Museum and School of Art in Exeter. 
Suffolk is about to found an Albert-College and School at Framling- 
ham, for 800 boys: architect, Mr. F. Peck, of Maidstone. Surrey is 
erecting a County Hospital on the slope of the Hog’s Back, near 
Guildford, which will hold fifty patients, and cost 11,000/.; and of 
which the designs and sanitary arrangements of the architect, Mr. 
Lowe, have received the formal approval of Miss Florence Nightingale. 
Hlastings has completed a Gothic Clock-tower 65 feet high, designed 
by Mr. E. A. Hetter of Liverpool, which supplies also a drinking- 
fountain and serves as a sea-mark, whilst a statue of the Prince in a 
niche in the principal front marks its monumental purpose. Ply- 
mouth has an Albert Clock-tower 56 feet high, constructed of lime- 
stone, and crowned with a spire of ornamental iron-work. A village 
between Leeds and Halifax has been more ambitious. It has changed 
its name from Queenshead to Queensbury ; and the owners of one of 
its great mills, Messrs. John l’oster and Son, have provided it an 
Albert Memorial in the shape of an Eleanor Cross, 40 feet high, 
standing on a base 14 feet square, on each side of which is a drink- 
ing fountain of polished red granite, with taps for a domestic supply 
below. Within the arches, besides the statue of the Prince, are others 
representing the Arts, Literature, Science, Manufactures, Agriculture, 
&e., and over all is a crocketed canopy borne on shafts of polished 
granite: the architect was Mr. E. Milnes, of Bradford. Abingdon 
has commissioned Mr. Gibbs of Oxford to execute a design which, in 
a modest way, ranges between the old Eleanor Cross and Mr. Scott’s 
newer form. Many other of these memorials of more or less im- 
portance are in different stages of progress, and many painted win- 
dows have been erected or are in hand. 

The Memorial of the Great Exhibition of 1851 has been converted 
in a great measure into a memorial of the Prince, by his statue being 
placed on its summit and by the inscription on its sides. It is a com- 
monplace mixture of reality and allegory ; but the circumstance of its 
being erected in the grounds of the Horticultural Society happily re- 
lieves us from the necessity for entering into a critical notice of it 
here. Why what was announced as to be the great public memorial 
of an event of universal interest like the Exhibition of ’51, and paid 
for by public subscription, should be relegated to the grounds of a 
select private society, inaccessible to the general public except by 
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ayment of a not very moderate fee, is not quite clear. That it has 
be so placed will probably serve as a warning to intending sub- 
scribers to future memorials, not only to inquire into the character of 
the memorial, but the site it is to occupy. 
Our national monuments to Nelson and Wellington still make no 
visible progress: but Landseer has, it seems, completed the model of 
the lion that, with a little modification, will serve for the four, and, 
according to the enthusiastic critic who made the announcement to 
the world, it surpasses all the lions in bronze or marble of ancient and 
modern times. 
The Wellington Memorial at Liverpool, recently completed, con- 
sists of a Doric column, 10 feet in diameter at the base and 80 feet 
high, with a bronze statue of the Duke, in a general’s undress uni- 
form, 14 feet high, on the summit. The memorial, which is in all 
132 feet high, was designed by Mr. A. Lawson of Edinburgh: the 
statue is by his brother, Mr. G. Lawson of Liverpool. The entire 
cost was about 5,000/. 
At St. Paul’s statues have been erected of our great landscape 
painter, Turner, by Mr. Macdowell ; the historian Hallam, by Mr. 
Theed ; Sir Henry Lawrence, by Mr. Lough ; Lord Lyons, by Mr. 
Noble ; and General Sir W. Napier, by Mr. Adams—but neither of 
them calls for particular notice. At Westminster Abbey a place has 
been refused to a statue of Macaulay, but a bust of Sir G. C. Lewis 
is to be admitted on payment of 2007. Perhaps it would be as well 
that the old Abbey ceased to be encumbered with modern statues ; 
but there ought to be a clear statement made of the principle upon 
which admission is given or refused. For the statue of Sir Charles 
Barry, to be placed in the vestibule of the House of Commons, Mr. 
Foley has produced a seated model. 
Marochetti’s statue of Lord Herbert has been erected in the Market 
Place, Salisbury, and is well spoken of. It is of bronze, 9 feet high, 
and stands on a pedestal of polished marble, 10 feet high, which 
bears the simple inscription, ‘‘ Sidney Herbert.” He is represented 
as addressing the House of Commons, and holds in one hand the plan 
of the Herbert Hospital. The statue of Josiah Wedgwood has been 
placed on its pedestal at Stoke-upon-Trent ; and at Burslem is to be 
erected a Wedgwood Memorial Institute, to which it is proposed to 
give characteristic decoration by introducing in the fagade ‘the 
ceramic art of the Potteries, in the form of terra-cotta mouldings, tile 
mosaics, Della Robbia panels, &c.’? At Gloucester a statue of Bishop 
Hooper, by Mr. E. W. Thornhill, has been erected, as near as possible 
to the place of his martyrdom, by the church of St. Mary-de-Lode. 
The bishop is represented preaching. ‘The statue is of Portland 
stone, and is covered by a canopy of the same material. A some- 
what similar memorial by Mr. Teulon is being raised to the martyr 
Tyndale. A seated marble statue of the Queen, by Mr. Earle, has 
been placed in the People’s Park at Hull. A marble statue of the 
late Barl Fortescue, by Mr. E. B. Stephens, has been erected in the 
Castle Yard, Exeter. A colossal bronze group, by Mr. Philip, in 
memory of Richard Oastler, the celebrated advocate of the Ten-hours 
Factory Bill, is to be erected in Bradford. We might go on; but 
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these will probably suffice as examples of what is doing in this line. 
If there are not many great works there is much good intention. 


2. Anp Sanitary Works. 


London underwent this summer the panic of a threatened invasion. 
Not an invasion, however, of Zouaves and Imperial Guards, but of 
railway engineers and navvies—foes more peaceful, but hardly less 
destructive in their operations. ‘The good citizens had heard with an 
easy sort of incredulity that a railway was to be brought into the very 
heart of the City, and, by a huge viaduct over Ludgate Hill, bloc 
out the western view of their greatest pride, St. Paul’s. They heard 
also that other lines were to go hither and thither, seemingly almost 
at random, about the outskirts of the City, and even pierce in some 
instances into its interior. But they counted the cost, and—wonder- 
ing who could be expected to take shares in such adventures—dis- 
missed the subject from their minds. Soon, however, on their way 
to their suburban villas, they saw surveyors busily at work, lines 
being chalked out, houses destroyed, and presently some huge and 
hideous contrivance, resembling most a monstrous iron packing-case, 
being fixed across one and another broad thoroughfare, the line all 
the while approaching with slow and stealthy but unhalting steps 
towards the dda city. Then as the time drew near when plans 
for new lines were to be deposited, preliminary to applications to Par- 
liament, they learned that hawks and vultures, engineers and attor- 
neys, scenting their prey from afar, were hastening from all the airts 
to feast on the carcase they fancied was abandoned to their fell plea- 
sures. But this aroused the slumbering lion; and, though unable to 
rid himself of the marks left on him by those who had come upon 
him unawares and sleeping, he made short work of their less cautious 
followers. Of nearly three dozen London lines for which application 
was made to Parliament in 1863, not more than two or three escaped 
summary slaughter. 

Some of these lines were rather amusing in their audacity. One 
undertook to link Regent-circus with King’s Cross, and in order to 
do so—that section of London being of little account—proposed to 
block up some of the streets altogether, darken others, raise the level 
of Euston-road at one point eleven feet, and cut through four of the 
main lines of sewers—all mere trifles, of course, to railway directors. 
Another proposed to start from the Great Western Station at Padding- 
ton, skirt the Serpentine through Kensington Gardens and Hyde 
Park, and proceed by way of Piccadilly to the new station at Charing 
Cross. A third, coming from Hammersmith, would have skirted the 
south side of Hyde Park and the north side of the Green Park, and 
then have proceeded by a line parallel to that of the railway last men- 
tioned to the same terminus. The Great Eastern, in like manner, 
wanted to carry a new line (starting from their old line at Edmonton) 
by a course parallel with that from Kingsland, for which an Act had 
been obtained by the North London Company, and pervert the green 
oasis, Finsbury-circus, into a vast terminus. The little East London 
and Rotherhithe line displayed a curiously jaunty off-hand mode of 
vrocedure. To reach Rotherhithe it must pass through the Thames 
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Tunnel ; and in order to arrive at that it coolly proposed to proceed 
for some distance over Gravel-lane, making that busy line of river- 
side traffic traverse a narrow tunnel an eighth of a mile long; reduce 
the width of several other streets; cross the London Docks by an 
opening bridge ; cut a main sewer or two in half, and finally descend 
into the Thames Tunnel by an incline of 1 in 17, with many other 
equally pleasant freaks. Rotherhithe itself appeared likely to become 
a very nexus of railways intended to connect the Grand Surrey 
Docks and Canal with the Brighton, the South-Eastern, and the 
London, Dover, and Chatham Railways, and, by means of the East 
London line just mentioned, with the Blackwall Railway and the 
northern system generally. ‘The London and Greenwich, the London, 
Chatham and Dover, and the South London scared the Astronomer 
Royal by putting forward three distinct projects for passing through 
Greenwich Park, that of the South London threatening to run close 
by the Observatory. But instead of wasting more words on rejected 
suitors, let us notice shortly the schemes of the successful ones, and 
see what progress they are making. . 

First in immediate interest is the London, Dover, and Chatham 
line, which is completed as far as the Elephant and Castle, and is 
being carried thence northward. It will cross the Thames by a 
bridge running parallel to the New Blackfriars Bridge. The two 
bridges are being constructed close to each other, consist of the same 
number of arches of about the same span, are by the same engineer, 
and, judging by his exhibited designs, will be of about equal, though 
very dissimilar, ugliness. Happily, each will hide one side of the 
other. The line will then be carried over Ludgate Hill to the ter- 
minus just beyond, by the notorious Ludgate Hill viaduct—a work 
which will be a standing disgrace to the City, a discredit to the com- 
pany, and, with the other bridges on the same line, bequeath to the 
engineer the fame of having done more to disfigure the metropolis 
than any man of his generation. The directors have feebly sought to 
deny the imputation on their taste, but it is indisputable that the 
bridge will for ever destroy the most remarkable piece of street 
scenery in London. By way of softening the ire of the civic autho- 
rities, the company have settled with the city surveyor to increase the 
width of Ludgate Hill to 60 feet from the Old Bailey to Bridge- 
street, to decorate the sides of the bridge with a great deal of surface 
ornamentation, and to throw out on each side of it a light trellised 
ap fi so as to afford a safe means of crossing Ludgate Hill at 

t spot. 

And this points to a suggestion of some importance. Not only are 
these tubular railway viaducts an offence to the eye, but they are in 
crowded thoroughfares a source of constant inconvenience and fre- 
quent danger. The noise of trains rumbling over head along these 
iron tubes is at all times annoying to the equine mind ; but if the via- 
duct be near a station the addition of the screaming of the railway 
whistle quite upsets the equanimity of all but very old stagers. As 
horses are apt to give outward expression to their irritation there 
ensues at least alarm to timid wayfarers, and sometimes serious, some- 
times fatal, accidents. Railway viaducts bring a necessity, there 
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might well be enacted, in order to afford a very desirable security to 
passengers wishing to cross the street near one of these bridges, a ge- 
neral clause making it imperative when an iron viaduct is carried 
over an important civic thoroughfare to attach an exterior foot-way to 
each side of the viaduct for the free use of foot-passengers. It has 
the additional recommendation that, if designed with a modicum of 
taste, one of these foot-bridges would, better than anything else, relieve 
the blank deformity of the iron walls. 
The Charing Cross extension of the South-Eastern Railway is ap- 
proaching completion ; and the Cannon-street branch, intended to give 
a central City terminus to the South-Eastern line, is commenced. ‘The 
ssage of the Charing Cross Railway across Wellington - street, 
corral is perhaps the most remarkable illustration yet perpe- 
trated of the way in which railway engineers are doing their best to 
deface the metropolis. From Southwark was one of the most striking 
of the approaches to the great city. On your right was the large and 
stately pile of St. Thomas’s Hospital, grouping with which was a 
rtion of the collected London Bridge Railway Termini. On your 
eft you saw the long-drawn aisles and venerable towers of St. Mary’s 
Overy, one of the most famous, the largest, and the grandest of the 
Gothic parish churches remaining in London. In the centre of the 
roadway was the modern Gothic Wellington Memorial, breaking pic- 
turesquely the main line of thoroughfare. Before you stretched the 
broad open space of our noble London Bridge, with Wren’s Monu- 
ment towering aloft at its farther end. Whilst on the right you 
caught a glimpse of the forest of masts which marks the line of the 
Thames, and the square keep of the Tower of London; and across 
the river to the left an endless array of city spires, crowned westward 
by the glorious dome of St. Paul’s. All this is changed now, and 
changed by the Charing Cross Railway. St. Thomas’s Hospital is 
demolished. An iron railway tube, of enormous length and height, 
and of unmitigated ugliness, stretches at an oblique angle across the 
broad road, close against the Wellington Cross, the upper part of 
which it conceals from view, and but a ‘little way in front of St. 
Mary’s Church, the view of which it equally cuts off. All beyond is 
hidden, or partially disclosed in a like broken fashion. Nothing, in 
fact, is seen or thought of but the railway viaduct. Over the roadway 
leading to the stations is another prodigious iron bridge. 
Following the course of the railway we shall find it keeps well the 
promise it makes at starting. After quitting St. Mary’s Overy, its 
first step is to strike right across the Borough Market, which it cuts 
into two unequal parts. It then reaches the new street, which the 
Metropolitan Board of Works has been for so many years constructing 
from Southwark to Blackfriars. This it crosses by an ungainly 
tube, thus for ever rendering hideous what we have been told to 
look for as the model street-pattern for all coming ages. The 
City Branch here diverges northwards, and will cross the Thames, 
_ by a bridge now in course of construction, midway between London 
. and Southwark Bridges. Following the main line, we pass by Union- 
\ street ‘and a multitude of smaller streets, across Blackfriars-road, 

Waterloo-road, where again we have two unsightly tubes set at most 
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awkward angles to each other and to the houses; and onwards to the 
Thames. ‘The greater part of its route is through dirty back streets, 
and into these it has been said it lets light and air; but an inspection 
of the line will hardly confirm this view of the matter. A patient 
examination of its course, step by step, would suggest to our legislators 
some useful safeguards applicable to all future railways that may be 
carried through London or other populous towns. 

The bridge by which the line is carried across the Thames to its 
terminus occupies, as is well known, the site of Hungerford Suspen- 
sion Bridge, for which, in a picturesque point of view, it need not be 
said it forms a sorry substitute. But as an engineering work the 
bridge is regarded as of more than average merit. Under the 
severest tests the deflection has been of the minutest kind—3ths of an 
inch with a load of 700 tons ; and it has been constructed with very 
little interference with the traffic on the river, and without stopping 
the passenger traffic for a single day. The bridge has on either side 
a pathway 7 feet wide for foot passengers, with an ornamental balus- 
trade. Along the bridge there will be four lines of rail, expanding 
fan-wise into seven lines on approaching the terminus, ‘The station 
will be one of the most extensive in the metropolis. It will cover the 
whole of Hungerford Market, and stretch from Craven-street to Villiers- 
street. The front will be set back 120 feet from the Strand, so as to 
allow unimpeded access and afford ample space for vehicles. ‘The 
locomotive part will be covered with a lofty semicircular roof of iron 
and glass, of about 170 feet span. Along the Strand and Villiers- 
street will stretch the Charing Cross Hotel, a vast structure, having 
a frontage some 300 feet long and five stories high, designed by 
Mr. E. M. Barry, A.R.A. Though less pretentious than the Gros- 
venor Hotel, the Langham, and some others of recent erection, it 
promises to be a building of satisfactory architectural character as 
well as imposing from its magnitude. 

The bridge for carrying the railway across the Thames to the City 
terminus will be similar to the Charing Cross bridge, but 12 feet wider. 
For the City terminus the whole of the Old Steel Yard, a frontage of 
200 feet along the Thames, and reaching back to Upper Thames-strect, 
with the houses lying between it and Cannon-street, will be taken. 
The station itself will be still larger than the Charing Cross Station, 
and the span of the iron and glass roof 20 feet wider. In Cannon- 
street the station will occupy the site where now stands the Unity 
Bank and Offices, opposite St. Swithin’s Church—a church which anti- 

uarian readers will remember from its having let into its front wall 

e ‘‘ London Stone,” by some supposed to have been the central 
miliarium of Roman London. 

Another line which will enter the City is the North London, 
which, in order to save the long journey by Hackney, Bow, and 
Stepney, has obtained power to form a direct line from Kingsland to 
Finsbury. This line will cross Kingsland-road south of the present 
station, keep on the east of the road nearly to Shoreditch, when it 
will again cross the main road and continue west of Shoreditch, 
Norton Folgate and Bishopsgate-strect to Liverpool-street, by Fins- 
bury-circus. Here will be the terminus, which, as may be seen by 
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the space now laid open, will be on an immense scale—as indeed will 
be requisite, it having to accommodate the chief local traffic of the 
_ of London and a portion of that of the North- Western 
Railway. 

Close against this terminus would have been that of the Great 
Fastern Railway, according to their rejected bill. Near it will be 
the Finsbury terminus of the Metropolitan Railway, with which the 
Great Northern is, and the Midland will be, in connection. The 
London, Dover and Chatham also sought, and no doubt will seek 
again, for power to form the little slip that would give it access to 
the Metropolitan extension to Finsbury. So that, before long, this 
quiet, sleepy-looking locality, which with Finsbury-circus, the 
London Institution, the Missionary Offices and Museum, Catholic 
Church and: Schools, Congregational Ministerial Library, and Dis- 
senting Tabernacle, seemed an out-of-the-world locality set apart for 
the use of grave, unworldly (or at least unsecular) folk, will become 
one of the busiest and noisiest neighbourhoods in London. 

The Midland Railway Company has obtained an Act for extending 
its line into London. ‘The new line will branch off at Bedford, 
approach London through Hampstead ; Kentish Town, crossing by 
the Junction Road ; Camden Town, through Camden Square; Agar 

‘own; and Somer’s Town, to the Euston Road, its terminus being a 
short distance westward of that of the Great Northern Railway. 
For this terminus the newly-erected church of St. Luke’s will, it is 
understood, be pulled down. A large part of Agar Town has already 
been demolished, and the remainder will be almost entirely cleared 
away, by the extension northwards of the works of the Great 
Northern Railway, the formation of the goods terminus of the Mid- 
land Railway, the extensive granaries, stores, and coal depdts con- 
structing for the Midland Railway, and the new line just described. 

The Metropolitan Railway has been for several months in successful 
operation: the communications with the Great Western at Padding- 
ton and the Great Northern at King’s Cross are complete, and the 
extension to Finsbury is in progress. 

These are the chief lines which affect London. The effect they 
will produce in the appearance of London will only become fully 
apparent when much greater progress has been made with those 
that encroach on the main thoroughfares. But there is a point, 
already referred to in passing, the consequence of so enormous an 
increase and concentration of carriages and foot-passengers upon 
particular spots, that urgently requires the consideration of the 
general and local authorities with a view to providing a prompt and 
sufficient remedy. ‘The streets of London during the busy hours of 
the day are hardly passable as it is—how much worse must they be 
when this concentration of traffic takes place! Something will no 
doubt be effected in the City, under the Act passed last session, 
which gives to the Corporation extensive powers for the regulation of 
the earriage traffic. But police regulations alone will be inadequate. 
The only sufficient remedy is evidently the formation of new and the 
widening of several old streets in the immediate vicinity of the new 
termini and other great centres of traffic. The new streets actually 
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forming will do little in this respect. That about to be commenced, 
in conhection with the Thames embankment from Blackfriars to the 
Mansion House, is of at least doubtful benefit; since it will pour a 
fresh stream upon a point already one of the most crowded and dan- 
gerous in the City—though, on the other hand, it will of course carry 
off a portion of the traffic from it. ‘The whole subject, however, 
requires systematic consideration ; and if that were given to it, we 
believe that a great deal more might be effected than is commonly sup- 
, by making several comparatively small and inexpensive open- 
ings, more indeed than by a few costly projects like the new street 
to the Mansion House. The City appears inclined to make a very 
useful, though long-delayed beginning, by bridging over the danger- 
ous incline at Holborn Hill. Premiums have been advertised by the 
Corporation for the two best designs for accomplishing this object. 
The plan adopted for the Embankment of the Northern Side of the 
Thames was described in some detail last year. ‘The works have not yet 
been actually commenced ; but a tender for executing one section was 
taken September 25, 1863, for 495,000/., so that we may hope to see 
a beginning made before long. It is noteworthy, as illustrating the 
uncertainty attending a work of this extent and character, or the wild 
way in which contractors make their estimates, that the highest 
tender was 680,000/.—a difference of no less than 185,000/., both 
tenders being of course made with the same materials for the estimate, 
and by men of large practice in the business. Mr. Bazalgette has 
drawn up a Report, and exhibited large and elaborate drawings with a 
view to show that an architectural character is to be given to the 
work, The total length of the embankment, he says, is about 7,000 
feet, but it is completely divided by the bridges into three sections, 
and each of these he proposes to treat ‘‘ as a separate design, and to 
make the steamboat piers and Janding-places prominent and effective, 
as well as useful designs.” At the bridges, an attempt will be made 
so to connect the river-wall with each as to produce an effective and 
consistent design. There will be landing-places for steamboats by 
each of the bridges, and smaller ones midway between them. ‘These 
are proposed to be made the vehicle for considerable architectural 
and sculptural display. Thus the beautiful water-gate at the end of 
webeiee sealaong the design of which is attributed to Inigo Jones, 
will be introduced at the landing-place for small craft between West- 
minster and Hungerford Bridges. ‘‘ On either side of Hungerford and 
Waterloo Bridges would be steamboat landing-places, the dummies 
for which would be partly concealed within recesses formed by pro- 
jecting into the river, in front of the general line of embankment, 
massive granite piers, with moulded pedestals, rising about 30 feet 
above the roadway, and hereafter to be enriched with bas-reliefs and 
surmounted with groups of statuary. Half-way between Hungerford 
and Waterloo Bridges, it is proposed to construct a flight of landing- 
a 60 feet wide, projecting into the river, and flanked at each 
end with massive piers, rising to the level of a few feet above the 
roadway, which would add much to the effect of this central feature 
as viewed from the river.” And so on with the other bridges and 
intermediate landing-places. ‘‘ The embankment wall itself has 
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been enriched with mouldings of a simple character down to the level 
of high-water mark, the continuous line of moulding being broken by 
the introduction, at intervals, of massive blocks of granite to carry 
ornamental lamps, and by occasional recesses for promenade seats.” 

When all this is done, and the Thames purified, Londoners will 
have a promenade of which they may well be proud. Many a wea 
year, however, will the poor cockney have to wait ere he sees it as it 
is here painted en couleur de rose, ‘The embankment wall is to be first 
constructed, in connection with the main drainage works, and filled 
in behind to the level of four feet above high-water mark ; arrange- 
ments will then be made for the laying out of the area reclaimed. 

An Act for the construction of an Embankment along the South Side 
of the Thames, from Gunhouse-alley near Vauxhall Bridge to West- 
minster Bridge, was passed last session. There is to bea public foot- 
way of not less than 20 feet in width along the embankment; a 

rtion of the bed of the river is to be reclaimed; Palace New-road 
is to be widened, and to be continued to Bishop’s-walk, and a new 
street is to be formed from it to terminate near Vauxhall-road. The 
Metropolitan Board of Works are allowed seven years to complete 
the works, and empowered to borrow to the extent of 480,000/. for 
the purposes of the undertaking. | 

The Main Drainage Works are proceeding steadily but slowly. 
The northern high-level works have so far advanced towards com- 
pletion that the sewage, with that of the mid-level, is discharged 
directly into the Thames at Barking Creek. The middle-level 
sewer, though beset with difficulties of the most formidable kind, has 
made continuous progress: in all about 103 miles of it (including the 
branches) have been finished. ‘The works on the south side of the 
Thames, though less advanced, have proceeded satisfactorily, if at a 
less rapid rate than was originally anticipated. But it has been for 
some time evident that it would be impossible to complete so vast an 
undertaking within the period originally fixed, and the delay rendered 
necessary by the union of the northern low-level works with the em- 
bankment of the Thames made it the less incumbent to force forward 
those portions of the system at an undue rate. Powers were there- 
fore applied for, and obtained in the last session, to extend the time 
granted by the original Act. By the Act of 1863 ‘‘ the time for the 
works authorized to be executed by the Board for the main drainage 
of the metropolis is extended to the 31st day of December, 1866 ;” 
~ and as ‘f by reason of the increase in the price of materials and labour 
since the date of the former Act (1858), and of the necessity having 
arisen for additional works,” the sum then named has been found to 
be insufficient, the Board is authorized to borrow ‘‘ a further sum of 
1,200,000/, required for the completion of the whole of the works.” 
This will make a vast sum, but the works are of unprecedented 
extent and magnitude, and they are being executed with a degree of 
care and solidity of which only a careful inspection could convey a 
just impression. 

Another series of public works which will be watched with general 
interest consists of those already commenced, under the Lancashire Pub- 
lic Works Act, as a means of providing remunerative occupation to the 
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unemployed operatives of the cotton districts. Under the provisions 
of this Act 1,500,000/. may be advanced on loan out of the national 
funds, upon application by the duly-constituted authorities in the 
several localities, for the prosecution of works approved by the Go- 
vernment inspectors, and which must be of a kind to employ the 
largest possible number of unskilled labourers. The application is to 
be accompanied by proper plans and estimates; the money is to be 
advanced by instalments ; and there are to be periodical returns made 
to the Poor Law Board of the number of men employed, in what way, 
the number of distressed operatives included in them, whether paid 
by piece-work, the rate of pay, the men’s earnings, &c. Provision is 
also made for a sufficient supervision of the works in progress. It 
would seem, therefore, that there is at least a reasonable guarantee for 
the judicious application of the money so advanced. Already, by the 
beginning of ater applications had been made for nearly 
1,000,000/. The larger part of the works proposed, it is said in the 
official reports, consists of sewerage; paving and flagging streets; 
straightening and widening public roads, &c.; and those who know 
the great cotton towns know full well how much such works are 
needed in them. But some of the towns propose to execute works of 
a more ornamental though pars less useful character. Oldham, for 
instance, proposes to make a public park—an improvement of immense 
value in that locality. Manchester will extend the waterworks under 
a local Act, form a new cemetery, improve Piccadilly, &e. Blackburn 
was the first town to accept the provisions of the Act, and according 
to the Government inspector, Mr. Rawlinson, the eminent civil engi- 
neer, ‘‘as regards the preparation of the necessary plans and specifi- 
cations, and the carrying out all the other preliminary details, that 
town might serve as a model for the rest of Lancashire, for nothing 
could be more complete and perfect,” ‘The works proposed here are 
the formation of main sewers, the cleansing and deepening of the 
river, making and paving streets, &c. As a first instalment, the sum 
of 78,3007. is required, but more will probably be asked for during 
the winter. It has received 10,000/., and other instalments will be 
advanced during the progress of the works. Several hundred hands 
are already at work here. Manchester has applied for 200,000/. ; 
Oldham for 50,0007. ; Bolton and Stockport each for a like sum; 
Preston for 28,500/7.; Wigan for 35,0001. Ashton, Rochdale, and 
Burnley, each for 30,000/, ; Macclesfield for 47,5707. ; Bollington for 
9,859/.; Glossop for 3,500/.; Dukinfield for 11,000/.; and Denton 
for 3,000/.: and several other places propose to apply for assistance 
if they have not already done so. 

Altogether, the operation of the Public Works Act promises to be 
of the greatest service in assisting the distressed districts to tide over 
the coming winter. Some doubt has indeed been recently expressed, 
by persons holding high official positions in those districts, whether 
too sanguine a view has not been taken of the probable results, Al- 
though 700 men are employed under the Public Works Act in 
Blackburn, we are told by the chairman of the Committee, only 200 
of them are distressed operatives, and there is little likelihood of being 
able to increase the proportion. But even there it appears that 400 
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or 500 of the operatives are engaged ‘‘ upon contracts unconnected 
with the Public Works Act.” And this is what will probably occur 
in most towns. ‘The more important works undertaken by the local 
boards will induce, sometimes compel, the carrying out by private 
persons of other works, severally less, but together perhaps nearly 
equal in amount; and upon them the operative, if he be willing and 
able, will be sure to be employed. And that he is both willing and 
able we know on the bestzauthority. The operative likes the work ; 
and, though awkward at first, soon masters it, and improves in health 
whilst so employed. Thus far the operation of the Act has been most 
beneficial. Mr. Farnall, whose unremitting labours in the distressed 
districts, and large grasp of the subject, have been so generally re- 
cognized, whilst showing that the number of persons receiving paro- 
chial relief is steadily diminishing, and the prospects of the cotton 
manufacture as steadily improving, assures us that there is in progress 
“a gradual absorption of the operative population in other depart- 
ments of labour.” These are facts of the most cheering kind; and 
now the Public Works Act comes in as an invaluable and timely 
auxiliary. Nor is it the least cause of rejoicing that the works 
effected under it will be a lasting benefit to the towns, and their 
sorely-tried inhabitants, | 

Another subject which has engaged much attention is that of pro- 
viding additional and better Dwellings for the Labouring Classes. Evi- 
dence of the urgent necessity for this abounds on every hand, Every 
public improvement in our great cities almost inevitably destroys 
many of the houses of the poor. We read of a railway being brought 
to a more central and convenient terminus, but little think how many 
il people it drives away from their homes and places of occupation. 

here might have been read in the same newspaper one day last 
August two such suggestive advertisements of sales by auction as 
these :—‘* North London Railway. Highth Clearance Sale. Mate- 
rials of about 180 Houses near the Kingsland-road.” ‘‘ Midland 
Railway. Building Materials of 188 Houses in Agar Town.” Now 
of these houses near Kingsland-road a large proportion were occupied 
by the poor; of those in Agar Town almost all were inhabited by the 
poorest. Since then, to make way for the North London line, many 
hundreds of small houses have been pulled down to the west of 
Shoreditch and Bishopsgate-street, South of the Thames the demo- 
lition has been on an equal scale for the London, Chatham, and Dover, 
and the Charing Cross Railways. And there has been a compara- 
tively small number of new houses built of a kind to suit the means of 
the humbler occupants of those destroyed ; and few are building. It 
is the house of a somewhat higher grade that best repays the builder 
even of small hou8es, The very poor are then compelled to herd 
closer together, in order that by clubbing their means they may pay 
among them the higher rent which they are unable to meet sepa- 
rately, And this overcrowding inevitably engenders disease and 
immorality. Earnest men are doing their best to palliate this state of 
things. A remedy lies beyond the means hitherto attempted. 

An egperiment that has been much talked of is that of Alderman 
Waterlow, who has constructed some lofty blocks of dwelling-houses 
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in Paul-street, Finsbury. The houses*are neat and even cheerful- 
looking externally ; and inside the most careful provision has been 
made for home and family comfort. Each block has a recessed 
centre, with balconies to each floor, and a staircase common to all. 
The floors are divided into groups of rooms, each complete in itself, 
strictly separated, and adapted to larger or smaller families. Mr, 
Waterlow calculates on a clear profit of 6 or 8 per cent. The — 
ments let as soon as ready, and the scheme altogether appears to have 
been so successful that a number of gentlemen have formed them- 
selves into a company to erect several similar buildings at King’s Cross 
and elsewhere. It is estimated that for 25,000/. buildings like those 
of Mr. Waterlow may be erected to accommodate 200 families. They 
are to be divided into—dwellings of 3 rooms to be let at 7s. 6d. and 
6s. 6d. a week, and of 2 rooms at 5s. 6d. But though these would 
meet the wants of many of the working-people dispossessed of homes 
by railway progress, &c., and be eal ned to newly-married 
couples, it is manifest that they are above the reach of the very poor. 
Indeed, to build these very dwellings, Mr. Waterlow had to pull 
down half a street of wretched hovels, of whose inhabitants probably 
not one would dream of being able to rent an apartment in the hand- 
some pile for which they had to give way. 

It is this lower stratum of society—though still not the lowest— 
which Mr. Peabody’s munificent gift will probably help. The first 
practical employment of a portion of the Peabody Fund has been in 
the erection of an immense pile of buildings at the junction of White 
Lion-street with Commercial-street, Spitalfields. The building, 
which has a frontage of 215 feet to the latter street, and 140 feet to 
the former, is of a kind of domestic Gothic, with stepped gables, &c., 
imposing from its mass, loftiness, and substantial character ; but show- 
ing that there has been no unnecessary expenditure on merely deco- 
rative features. ‘The basement, ground, and first floor of the Com- 
mercial-street wing are appropriated to shops, with their stores and 
dwellings, which will thus supply a valuable source of revenue. In 
White Lion-street there will be a co-operative store. On the second 
and third floors are the dwellings for the poor, which consist of 3 
of one room, 47 of two, and 7 of three rooms, placed on each side of 
a wide corridor. Dust-shafts pass from the roof to the basement, 
where are large dustbins accessible from the yard. The living-rooms 
average 13 feet by 10, the bed-rooms 13 feet by 8, and all are 8 feet 
high. They are supplied with large cupboards, cooking range, boiler, 
oven, hot-plate, &c. Lavatories are provided on each floor; and the 
fourth, or topmost floor, is appropriated to laundries, baths, and areas 
to serve for drying clothes, and as a play-place for children in wet 
weather. The rents, varying according to the afnount of accommo- 
dation, are to be “‘ fixed at so low a rate that the poorest of the in- 
dustrial classes—7, e., those whose wages range from 12s. to 22s. a 
weck—may be able to pay them” without subletting, which will on 
no account be allowed. We fear it is a miscalculation which supposes 
that ‘‘ the poorest of the industrial classes” can pay a rent estimated 
on average earnings such as these. A very large number who, having 
no settled employment, find occupation by the day as unskilled la- 
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bourers would make up a much lower average of earnings at the 
year’s end. It is an admirable undertaking as far as it goes: it is the 
duty of the philanthropist to inquire whether it descends low enough. 
The building is from the designs of Mr. Darbyshire, the architect of 
Miss Burdett Coutts’s Dwellings for the Poor at Bethnal Green. 

Not far from the Peabody Dwellings, in the same street, is another 
building on a smaller scale that merits a passing note. It is a neat 
structure, built at a cost of about 6,000/., from the designs of Mr. 
H. H. Collins, for the ‘‘ Jewish and East London Model Lodging 
Houses Association.” ‘This also has shops on the ground floor and 
conveniently arranged dwellings above. ; 

Other efforts are being made in London, and in some of the pro- 
vincial towns, to-improve the dwellings of the poor ; but it must suffice 
to make this general mention of them. It hardly belongs to a paper 
on Public Improvements to speak of what is being done to get rid of 
the scandal attaching to the state, both as to number and kind, of the 
cottages of the rural population. Yet this subject is so important that 
we should have been tempted to enter upon it had we not already far 
exceeded the space allotted to this section. As it is, we can only add 
that zealous and generally well-directed efforts are making both by 
societies and the owners of property to amend what is amiss; and we 
may hope that attention having been so strongly directed to the evil, 
it will not be long before it is greatly mitigated. 

An experiment, belonging partly to the town, partly to the country, 
must however be mentioned. It is that of Mr. Edward Akroyd, of 
Halifax, the donor of the magnificent church at Haley Hill (engraved 
in the ‘Companion to the Almanac’ for 1862, p. 258), and whose 
good works in that town have been so numerous. Mr. Akroyd has 
built a complete village, named from him Akroydon, of substantial 
and even handsome houses, of a bold and simple Gothic, differing 
considerably in size and costliness, but all admirably arranged for 
comfort and convenience, and adapted to the several grades of persons 
employed in his mills, or others in the neighbourhood. By a modifi- 
cation of the principle of the Building Societies, the houses become in 
a few years, by an easy weekly payment in the shape of rent, the pro- 
perty of the occupants. We commend the scheme to the considera- 
tion of those who in like circumstances are anxious to confer a per- 
manent benefit on their dependents, or less affluent neighbours. 


3. CuyurcuEs AND CHAPELS. 


Church building is carried on with, if ible, more zeal and 
vigour than ever; and, as the lists which follow will show, elaborate 
finish and costly decoration are becoming more and more a matter of 
course. Of the style there is little to remark beyond what was said 
at the commencement of the paper. The churches are all Gothic; 
but in most instances details, in some the general forms, or leading 
features, are more or less of a foreign type. Irregularity of outline 
seems to be now the guiding principle in designing a church: rene 
and simplicity the abiding terror of the church architect. To avoid 
these, he will snip up the outside of his church into as many odd peaks 
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and projections, and decorate it with as many “‘ bands” and lines and 
dubious ornaments, as though he were a Nuremberg toy-maker. More 
thought is, however, undoubtedly being given to the actual use of the 
building. The nave is treated more as an auditorium ; and piers of 
extravagant thickness are seldom employed. The chancel, again, is 
made more emphatically a sacrarium, a holy place, to be trodden only 
by ecclesiastics. Whether this be strictly in conformity with the 
principles of the English church it is not our business to inquire. It 
is held by ecclesiologists and the clergy to be in conformity with the 
re and architects are carrying out the idea to the best of their 
ability. 

The employment of coloured marbles and surface ornament, of 
what is termed Polychromatic decoration, is very general. It is in- 
troduced freely in the chancel, more sparingly in the body of the 
church. In descriptions published after a consecration we now com- 
monly read glowing accounts of ‘‘ the richness, brilliancy, and beauty” 
of the colouring ; but to accept these phrases literally we must revert 
to medizval practice and notions, and divest the mind of whatever 
may have been learned by a consideration of the architectonic poly- 
chromy of the ancient Greeks and Romans, or by the study of those 
later masters of painting and decorative art whom of old we were 
accustomed to designate the great colourists of Italy. 

Of London churches opened during the year, that of St. Alban, 
Baldwin’s Gardens, Gray’s Inn-lane, is the most important. General 
notices of it having been given in the volumes for 1861-63, we here 
merely record its completion. ‘To ‘discuss its merits and demerits 
would require a consideration of principles involved in the design for 
which we have now neither space nor inclination. It will suffice, 
therefore, to say that whilst the exterior is unnecessarily ugly, though 
an excellent specimen of brickwork, the interior is spacious, lofty, and 
well-lighted. The body of the church is large in style, forms an 
admirable auditory, and, without being solemn or impressive, has a 
noble effect. The chancel, with its quaint shapes and many colours, 
its alabaster and marbles, its crosses and symbols, and its ten water- 
glass pictures of the Suffrages of the Litany on the east wall, is a 
work of great care and cost, but, to our thinking, artistically very 
unsatisfactory ; and the poainfeternet being intentionally irreverent— 
are (except to medizvalists) almost ludicrous. In all, the church is 
120 feet long, 50 wide, and 95 high,—higher in fact than the nave is 
long, and hence making that look disproportionately short. It affords 
800 sittings, which, as an inscription on the exterior states, are to be 
for ever free and unappropriated. With the endowment, the church 
has cost the munificent donor, Mr. J. Hubbard, M.P., 35,000/.: the 
site was given by Lord Leigh. Mr. Butterfield was the architect. 

As an example of the current phase of church architecture we 
give an engraving of St. Mark’s, Notting Dale, just completed. The 
woodcut (No. 1.) explains sufficiently the general form and character 
of the exterior. It is marked throughout by studied irregularity. 
Every part that can be is made to differ from its corresponding part. 
The transepts are lower than the nave, and the windows on the south 
differ in form from those on the north. ‘The tall spire is of slate ; the 
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No, 1.—St. Mark’s, Notting Dale. 
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brooch spire of stone. The church is built of ordinary yellow stock 
bricks with black bands ; the arches are of bluish-black and white bricks, 
The ugly angular flying buttresses are of the like magpie polychromy, 
The walls of the interior are also of many-coloured bricks. The nave 
arches and clerestory are borne on cast-iron columns with wrought- 
iron capitals, A alleey is carried round three sides of the church, 
In all there are 1,500 sittings. ‘The cost is under 6,500/7. The archi- 
tect is Mr. E. B. Keeling. 

At a little distance east of St. Mark’s is the newly-completed 
church of St. Luke the Evangelist, Westbourne Park. The exterior is 
of white brick, with Bath stone dressings; the walls of the interior 
are of coloured bricks. The church is of the kind, coming into 
favour with a section of architects and clergymen, which has only one 
aisle, and that almost as wide as the nave. The front consists of two 
gables of very diverse character, though both late First Pointed in 
style. There is no tower yet: when erected it will be at the back 
(or chancel end) of the church. ‘The interior is divided into the 
nearly equal nave and aisle by light arches borne on sandstone 
columns, and the windows on either hand are of quite different de- 
signs: from the chancel end the effect is more peculiar than pleasing. 
There is much in the church that is admirable ; but, as in St. Mark’s, 
there is a striving throughout after irregularity, at the expense of 
many of the higher qualities of ecclesiastical architecture. ‘The archi- 
tects were Messrs. Francis. 

St. Thomas, Wrotham-road, Camden Town, is of dirty yellow brick, 
with red bands externally, and internally of white brick with yellow 
bands. The general appearance is picturesque but foreign. It has a 
well-proportioned tower, square below, octagonal above, with a spire 
roof. the interior is wide, lofty, and light, and there are no columns 
to impede the sight and hearing. The semicircular apse, the great 
dividing arch, and smaller arches on each side, are so grouped as to 
produce a piquant and pleasing effect. But the building has several 
eccentricities, and among them is that of the general arrangement. 
It stands east and west at the point where two roads divide ; and the 
main current of approach to it is from the west, where, as would seem, 
the entrance should have been put as a matter of course. But for 
some inexplicable reason, the apsidal chancel stands at the west end, 
and the entrance is by two little insufficient doorways, one near the 
south-east end, the other in the north transept. 

Among other churches recently completed in the vicinity of London 
may be mentioned the following :—St. John the Baptist, East Ham, a 
plain, solid, cruciform structure, with a central tower borne on four 
massive columns. The exterior is faced with Kentish rag, with Bath 
stone dressings. Its style is late First Pointed, with some foreign 
features. It has 480 sittings, and cost about 3,0007. ‘The architect 
was Mr. A. Blomfield. By the same architect, a picturesque church 
has been built at East Sheen, near Richmond, Surrey. It consists of 
a nave and aisle of four bays, with gables, but a second aisle is con- 
templated hereafter. The interior has a good deal of decorative work, 
and the shafts are of marble, slate, and stone. ‘The exterior is faced 
with Bargate stone, with Bath stone dressings, A striking feature 
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was a campanile 72 feet high, with a lantern finial of 20 feet, near 
the south-east end of the building. But a day or two after comple- 
tion the tower fell, crushing in its fall a portion of the roof and the 
great chancel arch. A formal inquiry was of course instituted, but it 
resulted, as is usual in such cases, in the discovery that no one was 
to blame. ‘There have been too many of these mishaps lately for 
the credit of our architects and builders. The Tyndale Memorial 
must now be added to the list of such disasters, having succumbed 
before reaching half its intended height. 

~ St. Philip’s, Kennington-road, Lambeth, is a First Pointed church. 
It is of Kentish rag, with Bath stone dressings ; has a tall spire at the 
south end, and some good carving. It has 1,000 sittings, and cost, 
with the parsonage, about 6,000/. Mr. H. Coe was the architect. 
At Battersea, a new district church, St. John’s, has been erected from 
the designs of Mr. E. C. Robins. It is First Pointed in style; faced 
with red, black, and grey bricks; has north and south aisles, semi- 
octagonal chancel, and a bell-turret; has 730 sittings, of which 500 
are free; and cost 3,7007._ At Wimbledon, Mr. Johnson has erected 
a district church, Second Pointed in style; of hammered rag, with 
Bath stone dressings. It is rather unusually picturesque and effective, 
though a little too irregular in outline. At hiaecash Hatch, Bark- 
ing Side, on the margin of Epping Forest, a pretty little church has 
been built, partly at the cost of the Government, for the accommoda- 
tion of the occupants of the reclaimed forest lands. It has 220 sit- 
tings. The architect was Mr. Ashpitel. 

Several new churches are in course of erection in London, and some 
of them promise to be of interest in various ways. St. Jude’s, Gray's 
Inn-road, by Mr. J. Peacock, is of brick, with a lofty tower, and 
a picturesque but foreign-looking western fagade. It has a nave and 
aisles, a deep chancel; 900 sittings, and will cost 6,0007. St. Ga- 
briel’s, Pimlico, is to be erected from the designs of Mr. Cundy, at a 
cost of about 12,0007., which will, it is said, be defrayed by the Mar- 
quis of Westminster and Mr. G. Cubitt, M.P. A church of a highly 
decorative character is erecting for the district of Si. Michael, Shore- 
ditch, from the designs of Mr. Brooks. 

The Government have completed during the year two or three 
military churches of a higher architectural character than such build- 
ings usually possess. Chief of these is the New Garrison Church, 
Woolwich, designed by Messrs. T. H. and Digby Wyatt, and which 
lays distinct claim to be ‘‘ an adaptation of Lombardic architecture to 
the materials and processes in use in the 19th century.” It is of red 
brick, with stone dressings, and has some character externally. But 
the chief effect is in the interior. The area is spacious, and the 
vision unimpeded, save by the light iron columns which carry the 
clerestory arches. A gallery is carried round three of the sides. 
There is a good deal of coloured decoration, which culminates in the 
apsidal chancel. Altogether the effect is very striking, but hardly 
ecclesiastical. The building has cost about 16,0007. Ten windows 
of painted glass have already been inserted. All Saints, Aldershott, 


is Second Pointed in style, and altogether.more in accordance with the 


usual ecclesiastical type. It is a large building, being 143 feet by 68 
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and consists of nave and aisles, chancel, and south transept, and has a 
tower and spire 121 feet high. The exterior is of red brick, with 
Bath stone dressings. The pillars which divide the aisles from the 
nave are of Portland stone, and there is a good deal of quiet decora- 
tion about the chancel. It has 1,200 sittings, and has cost about 
14,0007. The architect was Mr. P. C. Hardwick. A Mission Church 
has also been erected at the camp. 

In the provinces several churches have been built which deserve a 
fuller notice than we can possibly afford them. Buckland St. M 
is one of the most magnificent modern churches in Somersetshire. It 
has been nearly ten years building, and is at once solid in structure, 
rich in decorative work, and carefully finished in every part. It is. 
Second Pointed in style, and consists of a nave with aisles, chancel 
with side chapels, a south porch, and a massive western tower. The 
roof is of oak. Statues of Christ and his Apostles occupy niches in 
the gable and over the clerestory arches. Coloured marbles are freely 
a ee The chancel is decorated in polychromy, and separated 
from the nave by an elaborate stone screen. ‘The principal windows 
are of painted glass. ‘The church has cost about 20,000/., nearly the 
whole of which has been defrayed by the rector, the Rev. Prebendary 
Lance. The architect was Mr. Ferrey. 

Another important addition to the ecclesiastical architecture of 
Somerset is the church of St. John the Evangelist, Taunton, like that 
just mentioned erected at the sole expense of a clergyman, the Rev. 
F. J. Smith. It is a substantial stone building, Second Pointed in 
style; is 110 feet long and 56 wide; consists of a nave and aisles, 
chancel with chapels, and a tower and spire about 150 feet high. 
There is much excellent carving both externally and in the interior ; 
coloured marbles are freely employed for shafts and surface ornament ; 
the chancel is elaborately decorated in polychromy, and several of 
the windows are of painted glass. It has 650 sittings, and cost about 
10,0007. The architect was Mr. G. G. Scott, R.A. 

At Nocton, Lincolnshire, Mr. Scott has erected a handsome church 
at the cost of the Countess of Ripon, as a memorial of her husband, 
the late Earl of Ripon. It is in Mr. Scott’s favourite style, the Second 
Pointed modified by French colouring ; is built of local stone, with 
dressings of Ancaster stone, and is finished throughout with great 
care. ‘There is a mortuary chapel in which an altar tomb of Devon- 
shire marble, designed by Mr. Scott, bears a recumbent statue of the 
Earl of Ripon executed by Mr. Noble. The church has cost about 
6,000/., but the spire is left to be erected at a future time. 

Mr. Scott has also finished the chapel at Wellington College. 
Like his chapel at Exeter College, Oxford (engraved in ‘Companion 
to Almanac’ for 1861, p. 234), it bears a marked resemblance to the 
Ste. Chapelle, Paris. The chapel. stands apart from the college, but 
is connected with it by a cloister. It is a very elegant building of its 
kind, though strictly imitative, and imitated from a different and 
much earlier period than that of the college to which it has been 
added. Mr. Scott is busily carrying forward another of these chapels, 
that of St. John’s College, Cambridge. Though resembling his 
Exeter College chapel, it will be much larger, and not less splendid. 
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In connection with it, Mr. Scott is enlarging the Hall, erecting a 
new Master’s Lodge, and making other important alterations at St. 
John’s. 

Of the remainder of the churches we have to mention we can give 
merely a list—compiled, let us remark in passing, chiefly from the 
fuller descriptions published in the ‘ Builder,’ the ‘ Building News,’ 
the ‘Illustrated News,’ and the excellent little serial called the 
‘Church Builder,’ with occasional assistance from the daily and local 
journals and private information. We only criticise such as we have 
visited, or examined in the architects’ drawings or photographs. As 
in previous years, we arrange them for convenience under First 
Pointed (or Early English) and Second Pointed (or Decorated) Go- 
thic. It will, however, be understood, that though thus designated 
many of them are, chiefly from having foreign features, very unlike 
the old English families bearing those names. For many, indeed, the 
only proper term would be Conventional Gothic. Where not other- 
wise stated they may be supposed to consist of a nave, with north and 
south aisles, a chancel, a vestry, &c. 

We may commence our notice of churches in the First Pointed 
style with the mention of three completed, and two in progress, in 
Tynemouth and its neighbourhood, through the munificence of the 
Duke of Northumberland. At Tynemouth three district parishes 
have been formed, endowed each with an income of 200/. a year and 
a good parsonage, and in one a church completed. ‘The cost will be 
about 60,000/., of which the Duke of Northumberland contributes 
40,000/., and the Church Commissioners add 20,000/. At Ackling- 
ton and South Charlton, which have been similarly endowed, the 
churches have been consecrated. They are all small, but substantial 
fabrics, designed by Mr. Salvin, who is directing for the Duke the 
extensive alterations at Alnwick. At Hunstanton, Lincolnshire, 
the Rev. D. Capper has not only built a new church of a larger size 
and more ornate character than the old, but rebuilt the parsonage 
and several ‘cottages in a corresponding style. ‘The cost was about 
14,0007. ; the architect Mr. Teulon. Other First Pointed churches 
built within the last year are the following :—St. Peter’s, Froazyield, 
Hampshire, erected some distance from the ancient parish church, 
which had become ruinous. ‘The new church, which is of flint, with 
Coombe Down stone dressings, has some of the Norman work of the 
old church incorporated in it. It consists of a nave, with a north 
aisle and chancel ; has 350 sittings, all free, and cost 2,300/.; archi- 
tect, Mr. E. H. Martineau. St. Barnabas, Penboyr, Cardigan, 250 
sittings ; erected at the ‘cost of the Earl of Cawdor; architect, Mr. 
D. Brandon. St. Peter’s, Ayot St. Peter’s, Herts ; on the site of the 
old church; of red brick, inside and out, with stone weatherings ; 
nave, 82 feet long; apsidal chancel, 22 feet 6 inches, with three 
windows of painted glass; open timber roof; tower over the vestry, 
at north side of chancel, 72 feet high; architect, Mr. T. C. Pearson. 
St. Luke’s, Nottingham; of Bulwell stone, with Derbyshire stone 
dressings ; 900 sittings, half of which are free; cost, 4,500/.; archi- 
tect, Mr. R. Julland, of Nottingham. St. George, Wellington; walls 
of rubble-work, with dressings of Grinsell stone ; 800 sittings; cost, 
H 2 
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§,0007.; spire, 150 feet high, to be added when sufficient funds ; 
architect, Mr. G. E. Street. Sutton Mandeville; 63 feet by 34; 
150 sittings; cost, 600/., the tower of the old church being preserved 
intact, and many of the old materials worked up in the new building; 
architect, Mr. T. H. Wyatt. St. Mary Magdalene, Woodborough, 
Somersetshire ; nave, north aisle, and chancel ; 245 sittings, of which 
215 are free; architect, Mr. T. H. Wyatt. St. Andrew, Vhring- 
stone, Leicestershire; nave, with shallow transepts, and apsidal 
chancel ; of forest stone in random courses, with sandstone dressings ; 
high-pitched roof, with bell-cote at intersection ; 259 sittings, of 
which 180 are free; cost, under 1,000/.; architect, Mr. J. P. 
St. Aubyn. All Saints, South Cerney, near Cirencester ; parish 
church wholly rebuilt ; architect, Mr. St. Aubyn. District church, 
Widford, near Ware; architect, Mr. St. Aubyn. Monkton, near 
Honiton; 145 sittings; cost, 600/.; architect, Mr. J. Hayward. 
Brightwalton, near Wantage, Berks; entirely of stone; nave, 
chancel, and. north aisle, with baptistery under the south-western 
tower, which is surmounted with a spire; reredos of alabaster, with 
representation of the Saviour giving the benediction, surrounded by 
angels bearing censers; architect, Mr. G. E. Street. Dalesford, 
Worcestershire ; cruciform, with heavy square tower at intersection ; 
general character First Pointed, but greatly modified by foreign 
details ; walls of ashlar, varied with stone of other tints; shafts on 
outside of terra-cotta, inside of variously-coloured marbles ; fittings 
of oak; extreme length, 64 feet; architect, Mr. J. L. Pearson. 
St. Michael’s, Louth, Lincolnshire; style, Italianized; western 
Galilee porch of two bays, and bell-turret ; apsidal chancel ; exterior 
of hammer-dressed stone; inner walls of red brick, with bands of 
black and yellow bricks and tiles ; shafts of red Mansfield stone ; very 
elaborate reredos ; architect, Mr. J. Fowler, of Louth. St. Catherine, 
Edge Hill, Liverpool; of red brick, with facings of Stourton stone ; 
900 sittings ; cost, 3,000/.; architect, Mr.J.D.Gee. St. Margaret’s, 
Wispington, Lincolnshire ; pulpit of Caen stone with marble shafts, 
and carvings in panels of Nathan and David, the Nativity, and the 
Prodigal Son, designed and carved by the Rev. C. Terrot, the vicar, 
who has also executed a bas-relief, on the west wall, of St. Margaret, 
the patron saint ; reredos of Minton’s tiles ; architect, Mr. J. B. At- 
kinson. Llyswen, Brecknockshire; tower at west end; spire to be 
added when funds are obtained ; cost, 950/. ; architect, Mr. C. Buck- 
eridge. Nantddu, a neat little church, by the same architect, erected 
at a cost of 400/. St. Andrew, Shepherdswell, Dover; Mr. B. 
Ferrey, architect. St. Martin-on-the-Hill, Scarborough ; transitional ; 
of Whitby stone ; 136 feet by 64; square tower, with gable roof, 
100 feet high at north-west angle; architect, Mr. G. Bodley. 
Moreton, Cheshire ; of a local white stone ; the spire, 100 feet high, 
contains a peal of bells; pulpit, reading-desk, and font, of carved 
Caen stone, with columns of serpentine; 320 sittings; cost, 1,600/., 
defrayed by Mr. W. Inman, of Vive 1; architects, Messrs. Cun- 
ningham and Audsley, of Liverpool. St. Cuthbert’s, Durham ; some . 
French forms and details; nave and south aisle, with apsidal chancel ; 
tower at north-west angle, with lofty gable roof, and angle-stair 
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turret capped with brooch spire; in west gable of church a circular 
window of peculiar character; roof of extravagant pitch: altogether 
the church, though very carefully finished, is rather eccentric than 
beautiful ; the sittings are all free; cost, about 3,000/.; architect, 
Mr. Robson, of Durham. Clapton, Lincolnshire ; partly built with 
the materials of the old church, which stood about 500 hundred yards 
nearer the sea. The new church consists of nave, with north aisle, 
chancel, and tower at west end, with stair-turret; most of the win- 
dows have been filled with stained glass; 180 sittings; cost defrayed 
by the rector and the lord of the manor; architect, Mr. Armstrong. 
St. Michael, Bore’s Isle, Tenterden, Kent; nave with south aisle ; 
tower at south-east angle; several presentation windows of painted 
glass; 276 sittings; architect, Mr. G. M. Hills. Little Amwell, near 
Hertford; a picturesque, but peculiar little church, of red brick, 
having an extremely high-pitched roof, a very large chancel, lighted 
by seven lancet windows, and a bell-cote over the chancel arch; in 
the interior, shafts of Devonshire marbles and red Mansfield stone, 
with Bath stone bases and capitals, and variegated bricks are em- 
ployed ; cost, about 1,400/.; architect, Mr. E. Christian. St. Bar- 
tholomew’s, Cross-in-Hand, near Waldron, Sussex ; entirely of local 
stone ; bell-turret, with octagonal shingled spire at west end; 200 
sittings; built at the cost of Mr. Boucher, of Heatherden House ; 
architect, Mr. P. St. Aubyn. St. Margaret’s, Aberdare; nave, south 
aisle, and apsidal chancel ; 500 sittings, of which 440 are free ; archi- 
tects, Messrs. Prichard and Seddon. 

Churches in the Second Pointed or Decorated style have been 
erected at the following among other places :—St. Andrew’s, Rom- 
ford, of Kentish rag and Bath stone ; 550 sittings, of which 300 are 
free ; cost, 4,500/.; architect, Mr. J. Johnson. Walsoken, Norfolk ; 
of white brick, with red brick bands, and Ancaster stone dressings ; 
250 sittings; architect, Mr. W. Adams, of Wisbeach. All Saints, 
Kingstanley, Stroud ; of grey forest stone ; windows all of painted 
glass; cost, about 2,000/.; architect, Mr. G. F. Bodley. St. Mar- 
garet’s, Bramley, Leeds; 1,000 sittings; cost, 4,500/.; architects, 
Messrs. Perkin and Backhouse. Emmanuel Church, near the goods 
station of the Great Western Railway, Bristol; a plain Early Deco- 
rated structure, in a poor neighbourhood ; 665 sittings, of which 440 
are free; cost, 3,190/.; architects, Messrs. Pope and Bindon. St. 
James the Apostle, Clifton; intended as a chapel-of-ease to the 
parish church, and a memorial of the completion of the fiftieth year 
of the incumbency of the Rev. J. Hensman: it is built of Hanham 
stone, with freestone dressings, and red sandstone in the relieving 
arches over the windows; the shafts of the chancel arches are of 
Purbeck marble, and others are of Devonshire marble; 400 sittings ; 
cost, about 3,5007.; architects, Messrs. Pope and Bindon. Old 
Whittington, Derbyshire ; walls faced with Wingerworth stone, with 
white stone dressings ; tower at south-west angle, surmounted with 
a stone spire, about 100 feet high; high-pitched open timber roof, 
supported on stone corbels; 600 sittings, all free; cost, 2,500/. ; 
architects, Messrs. Giles and Brookhouse, of Derby. St. Mary, 
South Shields; nave, 84 feet by 25, with chancel, 18 foot 6 inches by 
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22 fect ; north aisle, 66 feet by 12, and south aisle, 79 feet by 12; 
664 sittings, of which 400 are free; cost, 4,000/.; a fine organ by 
Herr Schulze ; tower to be completed at a future day ; architect, Mr. 
T. Austin. Bettiscombe; of flint, with bands of native stone, and 
carvings and dressings of Ham-hill stone ; some good carved work in 
interior; 160 sittings; architect, Mr. J. Hicks, of Dorchester, 
St. Luke’s, Heywood, Bury, Lancashire; a parallelogram in plan, 
with the Fenton Chapel added on the north; the tower stands 
detached on the north side of the church, and, with the spire, is 188 
feet high ; exterior of Yorkshire and Staffordshire stone, interior of 
Bath stone, with marble shafts and rich carvings ;* architect, Mr. 
Joseph Clarke. St. Nicholas, Harpenden, Herts; on the site of an 
old Norman church, the tower being retained; 650 sittings; cost, 
4,600/.; architect, Mr. W. Slater. Lower Crumpsall; of stone, 
with wooden bell-cote ; nave of six bays; 450 sittings; cost, 4,500/.; 
architect, Mr, G. Shaw. St. Michael’s, Brighton; of brick, faced 
with stone ; interior black and red brick ; chancel-screen and pulpit 
of marble; seats free throughout ; erected chiefly at the cost of the 
Misses Wardle ; architect, Mr. Bodley. St. Luke’s, Zor Mohun, 
by Torquay ; a more than commonly picturesque country church, 
with short spire, and apsidal chancel ; 935 sittings, of which 550 are 
free; architect, Mr. A. W. Blomfield. All Saints, Whipton; a 
small cruciform church, with bell-turret ; 198 sittings, of which 140 
are free; architect, Mr. ‘I’. Ashworth. Holy Trinity, Ventnor ; 
cruciform; of sandstone, with Bath stone dressings; polychrome 
decoration in chancel; reredos of alabaster and marble; font of 
alabaster; pulpit of Caen stone carved ; 567 sittings; erected at cost 
of three sisters; architect, Mr. Giles. St. Mary’s, Wythall, Wor- 
cestershire; on site of an old endowed chapel of very unsightly 
appearance ; 352 sittings, of which 253 are free; cost, 2,100/.; 
architect, Mr. F. Preedy. Christ Church, York; on site of former 
parish church, a portion of the east wall of which is retained ; 205 
sittings, all free; architect, Mr. R. Gould. Stoke- Prior, near 
Leominster; rebuilt, except the chancel, which has been restored ;_ of 
local rubble stone, with Bath stone dressings; cost, about 1,000/. ; 
architect, Mr. G. Colley. St. Peter’s, Wittenham; on foundations 
of old church, the tower being retained ; a reredos of alabaster, in 
three compartments, inlaid with coloured cements, and red marble 
cross in centre; architect, Mr. C. Buckeridge, of Oxford. Cilrhey- 
den, Pembrokeshire ; of local stone, with Bath stone dressings ; nave, 
58 feet by 22; chancel, 28 feet by 18; porch on south side, and a 
double bell-gable at west end; cost, about 1,100/.; architect, Mr. 
Withers. St. John’s Common, for parishes of Keymer and Clayton, 
Sussex; cruciform; of red and black brick, with stone dressings ; 
pulpit of same materials; clerestory, &c.; the whole very carefully 
finished ; 700 sittings; cost, 5,000/.; architect, Mr. Talbot Bury. 
Arborfield, near Reading ; faced with flints, with dressings of Combe 
Down stone; apsidal chancel, and open timber roof; tower with 
brooch spire at west end; baptistery under the tower; architect, Mr. 
J. A. Picton, of Liverpool. St. John’s, Over, Cheshire; baptistery 
in lower part of tower; chancel arch richly carved, and borne on 
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shafts of polished grey granite; tower and spire 140 feet high; 550 
sittings, of which 460 are free ; cost, about 5,000/., defrayed, and the 
church endowed, by Lord Delamere, as a memorial of Lady Dela- 
mere ; architect, Mr. J. Douglas, of Chester. St. Paul’s, Hoddles- 
ton, near Darwen; 72 feet by 20, with an aisle 20 feet wide; 
entrance tower at west end; cost, about 4,000/.; architect, Mr. E. 
G. Paley. All Saints, Dedworth, a memorial church, erected by the 
widower and children of Mrs. Tudor. St. Margaret’s, Bramley, 
near Leeds; of local stone, with Bath stone dressings; cruciform ; 
pinnacled tower and spire, 131 feet high, at north-west angle of north 
aisle; 1000 sittings, of which half are free ; cost, 6,000/.; architects, 
Messrs. Perkin and Backhouse, of Leeds. Huntley, near Gloucester ; 
all new, except tower of old church, to which a spire has been added, 
and a brooch spire to stair-turret; of the native old red sandstone, 
with dressings of local freestone ; interior faced with freestone, varied 
with red sandstone, and columns of coloured marbles; spandrils of 
nave arches have medallions of the Evangelists, &c.;. reredos of 
alabaster, with marble shafts and mosaic bands, &c.; pulpit of ala- 
baster and marble, with a statuette of St. John; font of carved stone 
and marble ; all the fittings are of oak; architect, Mr. Teulon. West 
Buckland, Devon, on site of old church, of which only the tower has 
been retained ; transition period ; shafts of columns, dividing nave from 
aisles, of polished granite ; chancel elaborately decorated, a free use 
being made of coloured marbles, and a great deal of colour and gilding 
on iron work, roof, &c.; architect, Mr. Gould. Startforth, York- 
shire ; Early Second Pointed ; 200 sittings ; cost, 1,700/. ; architects, 
Messrs. W. and J. Hay, of Liverpool. Cheadle Hulme, Cheshire ; 
300 sittings; cost, 1,200/.; architect, Mr. J. M. Taylor, of Man-— 
chester. Bradley, near Mirfield, Yorkshire ; cruciform; columns of 
arches separating nave and transepts of red Aberdeen granite; open 
timbered roofs; tower at east end of south aisle. Welshampton, 
near Ellesmere; apsidal chancel; bell-cote over chancel arch; co- 
lumns of polished Devonshire marble ; 250 sittings; built at cost of 
Mrs. Mainwaring; architect, Mr. Scott. Broseley, Shropshire; a 
memorial church to the late Mr. G. Pritchard; French Second 
Pointed; cruciform; turret of unusual character, 75 feet high; of 
coloured bricks and Grimshill stone dressings, with shafts of Forest of 
Dean stone and terra-cotta variously employed ; cost, 2,5007.; archi- 
tect, Mr. Blomfield. Woodchester ; nave, north aisle, and chancel; 
some peculiarities in the general form, and also in the window tracery, 
give it a decidedly foreign character; tower on the south side 126 
feet high; the carvings on the capitals are of the local plants and 
flowers, very carefully executed; several of the windows are of 
painted glass; architect, Mr. Teulon. 

Of churches in neither of the fashionable styles the examples are 
very few. Two by the same architect, Mr. T. H. Wyatt, in the 
Third Pointed, or Perpendicular style, are of a superior grade. Lang- 
ton, near Blandford, Wilts, occupies the site of an older church, but 
is of much larger size. It is cruciform, with a tower 57 feet high, 
which‘has pinnacles at the angles and intermediate ones of smaller 
size, and a turret, The walls are of flint, with stone in bands, and 
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Bath stone quoins, tracery, and dressings. The pulpit, communion- 
table, and seats, are of old oak, elaborately carved. The chancel 
windows are of painted glass. The cost, about 21,000/., was defrayed 
by Mr. A. Green,-of Blandford. Chitterne- All Saints, Wiltshire, is 
102 feet long by 52 wide, and has an apsidal chancel, with four 
unsymmetrical windows. ‘The walls are of flint and stone, with Bath 
stone dressings. At the western end is a tower 56 feet high. The 
church has 526 seats. The cost was about 2,000/. 

The following churches are in the Norman style :—Jtchin Abbas, 
Wiltshire, built on the site of a true Norman church, is a cruciform 
structure 58 feet long, with transepts 46 feet across. It has 200 
sittings. The architect was Mr. W. Coles, of Winchester. Christ 
Church, Biddulph Moor, Staffordshire, a plain solid building, con- 
structed of the local gritstone, has a nave, south transept, and apsidal 
chancel ; 300 sittings, of which 200 are free ; cost about 1,400/. The 
architects were Messrs. Ward and Ford, of Henley. 

Respecting church restorations, it must suffice to say that they are 
going on with unflagging zeal, and we hope with a little more dis- 
cretion. Many of the works are on a very extensive and costly scale. 
Of the cathedrals, Hereford is completed, and on the whole very 
satisfactorily. ‘The lantern of Ely is making progress, as are also the 
protect decorations of the interior. The tower of Chichester is 

ing proceeded with. That of Salisbury is having its foundations 
strengthened and injuries repaired. Worcester, if not altogether 
satisfactorily, has been largely altered and restored ; and Mr. Scott is 
busy upon Ripon. Of the more famous churches, the tower ot 
Taunton has had the statues placed in their niches; Shrewsbury 
Abbey Church is in the restorer’s hands; and the Temple Church, 
London, under the care of Mr. 8. Smirke and Mr. St. Aubyn, has 
had the round portion capped with a correct conical roof, and been 


otherwise skilfully operated upon. 


Before quitting the subject, we must note that the“ medievalists, 
fearing perhaps that the materials to be destroyed under the name of 
restoration may grow scant, or in a fresh outburst of their zeal for 
confusing chronology, are busying themselves about what they call 
“recasting.” This, as defined by the Ecclesiological Society, is 
‘* the transformation into a better style of the nondescript churches of 
the last and present centuries.” ‘The ‘‘ better style” is of course 
medizval. The particular mode in which the unhappy nondescript 
will be tricked out will depend, of course, partly on the individual 
taste of the artist called in to direct the transformation, but more 
upon the fashion in vogue at the precise moment it takes place. 

Several Roman Catholic churches have been opened during the 
year, though not all in a completed state. The most important in the 
metropolis is the Italian church of St. Peter, Hatton Wall. It is of 
large size, and when finished will have a striking appearance. At 
present, the eastern end being closed by a temporary wall, the cam- 
panile scarcely half its intended height, and the priests’ houses 
attached to it mere carcases, whilst the exterior is of ordinary stock 
bricks, without stone dressings or ornament, it not only looks un- 
finished, but unattractive. It is, however, interesting, even in its 
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resent condition, as being a more accurate reproduction of a Roman 
Pasilicn than has hitherto been attempted in England. The interior 
is a parallelogram 138 feet long, 70 wide, and 56 high, and consists 
of a nave with side aisles 88 feet long; a tribune the width of the 
nave, and 27 feet deep; the sanctuary, in which is the high altar 
under a baldachin, or canopy: on four columns of black and gold 
marble ; and a semicircular apse beyond. Triforia and a clerestory 
are supported on Ionic columns. ‘The ceiling is flat and panelled. 
At present little has been done in the way of internal decoration. In 
the apse, in recesses of the chancel, and elsewhere, are a few paint- 
ings; in the niches of the tribune are statues of the Evangelists, and 
midway down the aisles, on the opposite walls, are a gilt Pieta and 
crucifix, both of colossal size. But the body of the church is left 
unfinished and unpainted. Withal, however, the general effect is 
very striking. The building is amply lighted, and seems well adapted 
to the grand musical and processional displays which are the special 
features of the services. The building will at present conveniently 
accommodate about 2,000 persons ; when finished it is intended for 
3,400. In the basement are a crypt adapted for over 200 worshippers, 
and a narrow apartment about 100 feet long. -Eventually the prin- 
cipal entrance will be by a stately Corinthian portico in Saffron Hill ; 
and it is intended to carry the campanile (in which is Vickers’s great 
bell from the International Exhibition) to a height of 96 feet. About 
15,0001., chiefly raised on the Continent, have been expended on the 
building up to the present time. The architect is Mr. J. M. Bryson. 
Among other Roman Catholic churches are the following :—Our 
Lady and St. Wilfrid, Blyth ; First Pointed ; 120 feet long, 36 wide, 
with an open timber roof; spire to be added at a future time; ac- 
commodates 900 persons; cost, under 3,000/.; architect, Mr. A. M. 
Dunn, of Newcastle. Littlehampton, Sussex, church and presbytery ; 
Second Pointed in style; of Kentish rag and Whitby stone; erected 
at the cost of the Duchess of Norfolk; architect, Mr. Hadfield, of 
Sheffield. Leamington, Warwickshire; semi-Byzantine; of brick, 
with stone dressings; interior 102 feet long, 75 feet high; self- 
coloured bricks ; apsidal termination, with a Majesty in fresco, painted 
windows, &c. ; the roof is borne on coupled columns ; the architect, 
Mr. Clutton. St. Pancras, Zpswich; Italian Gothic ; of Suffolk red © 
brick, with bands of black brick, and Whitby stone dressings. The 
chief feature of the exterior is a lofty fléche, around the base of which 
are large statues of angels; of the interior, an elaborate altar with 
richly-carved reredos, on which are large statues of the Saviour and 
the four| Evangelists, standing within canopied niches, the whole 
carved by Mr. Earp; the cost was 3,400/.; architect, Mr. Goldie. 
St. Wolstan, Great Malvern; Gothic; nave 80 feet by 30, with 
three side chapels ; chancel to be added at a future day; erected at 
the cost of the Rev. W. Scott; Mr. B. Bucknall, architect. St. 
Peter’s, Bromsgrove ; Second Pointed ; apsidal termination ; accom- 
modates nearly 400 persons; architect, Mr. Blount. Liskeard; 
plain First Pointed; of local schist faced with Bath stone; 400 
sittings; cost, about 400/.; architect, Mr. Hansom. Chatham; of 
brick, with little external ornament ; interior 100 feet by 50 F archi- 
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«tect, Mr. Clutton. Pocklington, Yorkshire; Second Pointed, with 
apsidal chancel ; nave 70 feet by 26, chancel 15 feet deep; open 
timbered roof; architect, Mr. Hadfield, of Sheffield. 

In Great Ormond-street, London, a Church, Convent, and Hospital 
of St. John of Jerusalem are being erected, chiefly at the cost of Sir 
G. Bowyer, M.P. The style is Italian; the architect, Mr. G. 
Goldie. Foundation stones have been laid of a Dominican Convent 
at Haverstock Hill, London ; and of a Franciscan Convent at Gorton, 
near Manchester; Gothic in style; architects, Messrs. Pugin and 
Hansom. <A Convent, Italian im style, designed by Mr. J. Spencer, 
has been erected at Birkenhead at a cost of 10,0001, 

Among the several Dissenting bodies there has been great activity 
in church and chapel building—stimulated largely, no doubt, by “the 
Bi-centenary Movement” referred to last year. The Congrega- 
tionalists have taken the lead in this movement. It*was stated in the 
Report presented at the annual meeting of the Congregational Union 
(Oct. 1863) that the Bi-centenary Fund had reached 250,000/. ; and 
that whilst 300 new churches and chapels have been built during the 
last fifteen years, there are at the present time 300 in progress of 
erection. Some of their recent churches are curiously unlike the old 
conventicle type. Indeed, as a rule, there is little to distinguish them 
externally from the churches of the Establishment. In the interior 
they are less encumbered with pillars; there is usually a gallery, and 
never a chancel. Preaching is the chief thing, and the object is to 
enable the largest number to see and hear the preacher. More at- 
tention is given to the comfort and convenience of the congregation, 
and there are readier means of ingress and egress. A difference affect- 
ing the outer form is that there is commonly a deacons’ as well as the 
minister’s vestry ; and in ron a chapels a ladies’ room. 

As an example of a first-class Congregationalist church we give an 
elevation of Stepney Meeting (No. 2), just erected in place of one 
of the oldest Independent chapels about London. The old chapel 
was noted for the four lofty,pillars which supported the roof, they 
having been presented for the purpose by the States-General of 
Holland in 1674, and being consequently a memorial of the friendly 
intercourse then subsisting between the English Nonconformists and 
the Dutch. The new building, as will be seen from the woodcut, is 
of the Second Pointed Gothic. It is of hammered stone in irregular 
courses, with Bath stone dressings. The chief features of the front 
are the lofty steeple and the wheel-window. The spire, 150 feet 
high, is of stone, very well proportioned, and, with the clustered 
pinnacles at the base, sits well on to the tower. The tracery of the 
window is very graceful. The entrance is by three doors of equal 
size, which open into a corridor, divided from the body of the church 
by a glazed wooden screen, The church is of five bays, has a high- 
pitched roof, and is flanked at the end by two low square towers. 
The interior is 82 feet by 57. A gallery is carried round three of 
the sides. The light iron pillars which support the gallery are the 
only obstruction to the sight. The roof is curved and panelled. 
There is a large chancel arch, but no chancel. The great wheel- 
window is filled with stained (not painted) glass. The church has 
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1,350 sittings, and careful provision is made for warming and ventila- 
ting. At the back of the church are convenient and well-fitted minis- 
ter’s and deacons’ vestries, and a ladies’ room. The cost of the build- 
ing was 10,0007. The architects were Messrs. Searle, Son, and Yelf. 

Another Congregational church of some architectural pretension, 
but very inferior to that just noticed, has been erected on the site of 
the old reservoir of the New River Company, Tolmar-square, Hamp- 
stead-road. It is 81 feet long by 51 wide; has an entrance - tower 
with a lofty spire, vestries, &c. In style it is Second Pointed. It is 
built of Kentish rag, with Bath stone dressings ;. has 1,200 sittings, 
and cost 5,000/. The architect was Mr. J. Tarring. 

In the country Congregational churches and chapels have been 
opened or are approaching completion at the following among other 
places: —Abingdon, Berks, to accommodate 800 persons; cost, 
100. ; style Italian, interior rather ornamental ; architect, Mr. J. 
S. Dodd, of Reading. Colchester, Essex, on the site of the old Octa- 
gon Chapel. The new building, which is Second Pointed in style, 
is of Kentish rag, with Caen stone dressings, and consists of a nave 
88 feet long by 51 wide, with galleries; a tower and spire 125 feet 
high; vestries, a library, lecture-room, &c. It has 1,050 sittings, 
and cost about 5,000/. ; architect, Mr. F. Barnes, of Ipswich. Albert- 
road, Farnworth ; “ Grecian ;” of white brick, with Yorkshire stone 
dressings ; 800 sittings; cost, about 2,500/. Newmarket; Gothic; of 
flint, with bricks interspersed ; 68 feet by 42. Darlington ; Second 
Pointed; of stone in irregular courses ; cruciform, with a tower and 
spire 100 feet high ; and a large five-light window in the principal 
front ; 700 sittings; cost, 2,000/.; architects, Messrs. Pritchett, of 
Darlington. Harrogate; Second Pointed ; tower and spire 130 feet 
high ; interior, consisting of nave and aisles divided into five bays 
with gables, and a large five-light window at the end, is 85 feet by 
45; has a gallery at west end, organ loft at east end, and will ac- 
commodate 700 persons ; architects, Messrs, Lockwood and Mawson, 
of Leeds. Horton-lane, Bradford; Renaissance, rather ornate ; 
1,300 sittings ; schools attached ; cost together over 10,000/.; archi- 
tects, Messrs. ‘Lockwood and Mawson. Guildford, Surrey ; Second 
Pointed ; interior 63 feet by 47, and 40 feet high; 700 sittings ; 
cost, nearly 3,000/."; architect, Mr. Peake. Attercliffe Chapel, 
Sheffield; Gothic; cruciform, with tall spire; in the interior a 
waggon roof, and a platform instead of a pulpit ; 1,000 sittings ; cost, 
2,800/.; architect, Mr. J. Taylor. Wheeler-street, the Lozells, Bir- 
mingham ; of brick, with black and white. courses at intervals, and Bath 
stone dressings ; Italian in style, witha portico of the Corinthian order ; 
two galleries; 1,000 sittings; cost, about 3,500/. ; architects, Messrs. 
Poulton and Woodman, of Reading. West Derby-road, Liverpool ; 
Conventional Gothic; of local red sandstone, with white Stourton 
stone dressings; entrance by a porch, which leads into a spacious 
corridor, divided from the body of the chapel by a glazed Gothic 
screen; front flanked ‘by tall turrets; apsidal termination, within 
which stands an octagonal platform, 13 feet in diameter, for preaching 
from, of Caen. stone, with carved figures at the angles, and pierced 
panels ; 850 sittings ; cost, 4,500/. ; Messrs. Poulton and Woodman, 
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architects. Redhill, Reigate, Surrey ; Messrs. Poulton and Wood- 
man, architects; cost, about 2,500/. Zwyn, near Cardiff; First 
Pointed in style ; of local stone, with Bath stone dressings ; has a bell- 
turret 60 feet high ; 350 sittings; cost, 1,000/. ; architects, Messrs, 
Habershon and Pitt. Selhurst-road, Croydon ; 200 sittings ; cost, 
380/. Ujfculm, Devonshire; First Pointed; of local stone, with 
Bath stone dressings and red brick bands and arches ; 250 sittings ; 
cost, 545/.; architect, Mr. Bedlake, of Wolverhampton. Bolton; 
Gothic ; tower and spire at north-east angle ; 1,200 sittings ; cost, 
with school, 6,000/. ; architect, Mr. T. Oliver, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Sawbridgeworth, Herts; Second Pointed in style; tower and spire 
Ys feet high ; 500 sittings; cost, 1,800/. Westgate, Burnley, Lanca- 
shire ; Romanesque, with apsidal termination, containing the organ 
and choir gallery; side galleries are supported on coupled iron 
columns ; waggon roof; lighting by six very ornamental coronas of 
Skidmore’s make ; 1,000 sittings ; cost, 6,000/. ; architects, Messrs. 
Paull and Ayliffe, of Burnley. Fairford, Berks; Gothic; 41 feet 
by 29, with gallery at end and schoolroom behind; cost, about 
1,000/, ; architect, Mr. T. R. Smith. Castleford, near Pontefract ; 
First Pointed ; brick, with stone dressings ; 500 sittings; cost, about 
2,200/._ Pevensey-road, Hastbourne; Gothic ; 400 sittings; archi- 
tects, Messrs. Searle. 

The Wesleyan Methodists almost keep pace with the Congrega- 
tionalists both in the number and costliness of the chapels built by 
them, as the following list will indicate. In London, the first place 
must perhaps be assigned to one in Warwick-place, Kensington, de- 
signed by Messrs. Lockwood and Mawson. | It is Gothic (transitional 
or conventional in type) ; is built of red brick with black bands ; has 
a high-pitched roof, and a tower, square at bottom, octagonal above, 
crowned by a spire that rises to a height of 110 feet. ‘The interior is 
spacious and lolty, but the windows are too low; has side galleries, 
and an organ gallery, and a wooden roof ceiled above the:collars. It 
has 1,100 sittings. Another London chapel is in Mildmay Park, 
Islington. It is of Kentish rag and Bath stone; Second Pointed in 
style ; the interior is 80 feet by 47, and 56 feet high, with a timber 
roof boarded ; has about 1,000 sittings, and cost 5,170/, The archi- 
tect was Mr. W. W. Pocock. . eon 

In the country, Wesleyan chapels have been built at the following 
among other places :—Lusholme, Manchester; Gothic ; cruciform ; 
with three-light apse filled with painted glass; 700 sittings; cost, 
4,000/.; architects, Messrs. Hayley and Son, of Manchester. Har- 
rogate ; Italian in style, with considerable external architectural cha- 
racter, but, like many Wesleyan chapels, it has the very objectionable 
feature of having school and class rooms, vestries, keeper’s residence, 
&c., in the basement; 1,000 sittings; architects, Messrs. Lockwood 
and Mawson. Snaith, Yorkshire, of red brick with stone dressings ; 
style, Italian; 700 sittings; cost, 2,200/.; architects, Messrs. Lock- 
wood ‘and Mawson. Whitmore Reans, near Wolverhampton, facade 
of coloured bricks, with Doric columns (the bases and capital of 
stone) and entablature ; 260 sittings; architect, Mr. C. Manton, of 
Wolverhampton. Munslow Aston, Ludlow; Gothic; of local stone, 
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with Grinshill stone dressings ; windows of painted glass; architect, 
Mr. Pugh, of Hungerford. Worksop; First Pointed ; of local stone, 
with Steetley stone dressings; 800 sittings; cost, with schools, 2,0007. ; 
architects, Messrs. Wilson and Crosland, of Sheffield. Newcastle-on- 
Tyne; Italian Gothic ; of red brick with stone dressings ; has galleries 
oS on iron columns ; 800 sittings ; cost, 3,500/.; architect,Mr. 
G. Kyle, of Newcastle. Walsall Wood; First Pointed ; of limestone 
with sandstone dressings; cost, 4702.; architect, Mr. S. Loxton, of 
Wednesbury. Park-street, Bolton; cruciform ; Second Pointed ; with 
a large and handsome seven-light window in the entrance front and a 
slender turret and spire; 960 sittings; a school for 260 children; 
minister’s house, class-rooms, &c., forming altogether a very pic- 
turesque group of buildings; cost, 9,500/. ; architect, Mr. G. Wood- 
house. Shirley-road, Acock’s Green, Birmingham; Gothic; of red 
and blue brick, with stone dressings ; 200 sittings; cost, about 500/. ; 
architect, Mr. F. D. Johnson. Howley, near Birmingham ; Second 
Pointed; of red brick with Bath stone dressings; open timber roof, 
lighted by eight lucernes, so contrived as to afford ample ventilation ; 
200 sittings ; architect, Mr. S. Loxton. Prince’s Park, Liverpool ; 
Second Pointed ; high-pitched gable front, with four-light traceried 
windows, and richly carved and moulded doorway, flanked on each 
side with square towers crowned by tall spires ; of stone throughout ; 
1,000 sittings ; schools adjoining ; cost, 7,000/.; architects, Messrs. 
Hayley and Son, of Manchester. Lowestoft, Suffolk ; Italian ; of 


white brick with Caen stone dressings; galleries round three sides, 
borne on iron columns; 1,250 sittings; cost, 2,500/.; architect, Mr. 


J. Clemence, of Lowestoft. Alderley Edge, near Macclesfield ; Go- 
thic; 550 sittings; cost, about 2,500/. ; architects, Messrs. Hayley and 
Son. Market Rasen, Lincolnshire; a plain building, with Ionic 
sei 700 sittings; cost, 83,0007. Trinity Chapel, Wolverhampton ; 

rly Second Pointed; of local stone, with Bath stone dressings ; 
tower and spire of Bath stone, 115 feet high; in lower part of prin- 
cipal front an arcade of stone arches borne on marble columns, with 
carved capitals ; a large traceried window above ; nave, aisles, chancel, 
with organ chamber and vestries ; 1,000 sittings, of which nearly 500 
are free; cost, about 3,600/., but the elaborate reredos, and many of 
the other fittings are gifts; architect, Mr. G. Bidlake, of Wolver- 
hampton. Humberstone-road, Leicester; Gothic; of brick, with 
stone bands and dressings; 850 sittings ; cost, 2,500/. ; architect, Mr. 
W. F. Ordish.. Clifton; foreign Gothic; of Clevedon yellow lime- 
stone, alternating with bands of Williton red sandstone, on a plinth of 
Bath stone; 86 feet long by 39 wide; three traceried windows in 
front ; circular window filled with stained glass at east end; 700 sit- 
tings; cost, 6,000/. Lacock, Wiltshire; Gothic; 160 sittings ; cost, 
about 600/.; architect, Mr. J. Gale. Limscote, Warwickshire; Lom- 
bardic; of red brick, varied with blue and yellow bricks, and Bath 
stone dressings; 180 sittings ; architect, Mr. Cundall, of Leamington. 
Worksop; of stone, First Pointed; 800 sittings, 200 of which are 
free ; cost, 2,050/.; architects, Messrs. Wilson and Crosland, of Shef- 
field. Great Crosby, near Liverpool ; a Norman porch with polished 
granite pillars; sloping floor; three stained glass windows; organ by 
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Gray and Davison; 260 sittings ; built and endowed with 1007. a year 
by Mr. J Schofield at an expense of 5,000. ; architect, Mr. C. 0. 
ison. 


The Methodist New Connexion are also building new and expensive 
chapels—but they seem to have some antipathy to the fashionable 
style. Both the following, which may be taken as types of their best 
chapels, are of the Classic Italian. That in Glossop-road, Sheffield, 
is of local stone ; 55 feet by 48; has school-rooms in the basement, 
and vestries, class-rooms, &c. adjoining. The chapel has 800 sittings, 
and cost 3,800/.; architects, Messrs. Flockton and Abbott. Pendlc- 
ton; of red brick with stone dressings; Corinthian portico, with 
—— cornice and balustrade ; cost 2,500/.; architect, Mr. Scrivener, 
of Henley. 

The Baptists who have hitherto been jealous of Gothic, are begin- 
ning to toy with the tempter, and will end no doubt with being as 
meek ecclesiologists externally as the Congregationalists. In London, 
however, they have not yielded yet. Somewhat of a curiosity in its 
way is a chapel by St. Mark’s, Notting Dale. Nothing can be less 
attractive than its appearance at a distance, which is exactly that of a 
long, narrow shed. Close at hand it improves a little owing to some 
incised work skilfully applied on the plastered walls. The chapel is, 
in fact, a slip (eleven bays) of one of the annexes of the International 
Exhibition Building, reconstructed by Mr. Owen Jones, who has made 
the interior quite gay by the application of his favourite red, white, 
and blue to the well-remembered old roof-timbers, and with grays and 
yellows and pretty classical borderings round walls and windows 
brought the whole into harmony, at a trifling expenditure on common 
distemper colour and stencil patterns. The chapel will accommodate 
1,000 persons, and has cost 1,8007. Four or five similar chapels are, 
it is said, to be built out of the materials of the annexes. At East- 
hill, Wandsworth, a chapel of white brick with stone dressings, Con- 


ventional Romanesque in dtyle, has been erected to accommodate 700 — 


persons, at a cost of 2,3 The architect was Mr. J. Cubitt. A 
more showy and costly classical edifice, with a portico of Corinthian 
columns, is in course of erection in the Walworth-road. It will have 
me sieiogs, and cost 5,2007. The architects are Messrs. Searle, Son, 
an 

Other Baptist chapels have been opened, or are approaching com- 
pletion, at the following among other Chipping Norton, Ox- 
fordshire ; Gothic in style; cost, 2,300/.; architects, Messrs. Gibbs 
and Co., of Stratford-on-Avon. Willenhall; Doric; 650 sittings; 
cost, 1,600/.; architect, Mr. C. Manton, of Wolverhampton. Ryde, 
Isle of Wight; First Pointed; painted glass in west window ; about 
600 sittings; architect, Mr. M. Newman. New Whittington, York- 
shire; 40 feet by 30; cost, 400/.; architect, Mr. 'T’. Lister. T'rede- 
garville, Cardiff; First Pointed; cruciform; of local stone, with 
Bath stone dressings; gallery carried round three sides of the chapel 
on light iron columns; 1,200 sittings; a school-room beneath for 100 
children ; cost, 2,760/.; architects, Messrs. Habershon and Pitt. 


Most of the new Baptist chapels have a platform for preaching from 
instead of a pulpit. 2 
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We have still another religious body to notice as having taken 
seriously the church-building mania. In London and its vicinity the 
United Presbyterians have erected three or four churches of a note- 
worthy character. Park Church, Highbury New Park, from the de- 
signs of Mr. E. Habershon, is a modification of the Anglo-Italian of 
Hawksmoor’s time. Externally, it is a neat edifice of white Suffolk 
brick with Bath stone dressings, and has a tower with pinnacled spire 
at the south-west angle. The interior is unobstructed by columns, 
but has a gallery carried round three of the sides; it has 1,000 sit- 
tings. In the basement under the chapel are a lecture-hall, vestry, 
sessions-room, &c. The building has cost about 6,500/. 

At Clapham, a Presbyterian church has been erected, classic in 
style, the chief feature of the facade being a lofty Corinthian portico. 
The interior has a gallery round three of its sides, supported on light | 
iron columns, and a coved ceiling. It has 1,200 sittings, and cost 
7,0007. Shaftesbury-place, Kensington, designed by Mr. J. M. 
McCulloch, is Second Pointed Gothic with short transepts, a tower 
with spire (of no great elegance) at the north-west angle, and a 
large five-iight traceried window. At Hampstead, a convenient church 
has been built in the very poorest kind of conventional Gothic. Near 
it, in Pilgrim-lane, a little Gothic chapel has been built, which in its 
elegance of form and tasteful finish forms an agreeable contrast to its 
more pretentious neighbour. It is of Kentish rag, with Bath stone 
dressings, of five bays with large end window, a porch at the south 
side, high-pitched roof, and a shingled fiéche; and has about 
500 sittings. Mr. J. Johnson was the architect. It belongs, we 
believe, to the Unitayians. 

In the country we notice Presbyterian churches at— Crewe ; cruci- 
form; but only the nave is employed for worship, the transepts and 
the head of the cross being walled off for schoolrooms. The nave 
eae 360 sittings. ‘The cost has been about 2,100/.; architect, 

r. W. R. Corson, of Manchester. Cropton, Northumberland ; late 
First Pointed; a nave, with a five-side apse; architect, Mr. F. R. 
Wilson, of Alnwick. Warwick-road,. Carlisle ; plain conventional 
Gothic ; of red freestone ; principal external feature a square tower 
at the north-west angle, 75 feet high, the turrets ‘‘ crowned with the 
national emblem of Scotland ;” -700 sittings ; cost, 1,650/.; architect, 
Mr. Raeburn, of Edinburgh. St. George, Gresham-place, Newcastle ; 
pseudo-classic in style; 700 sittings; cost, 2,000/. ‘Trafalgar-road, 
Egremont, near Birkenhead ; classic, with a portico of six columns ; 
front of Stourton stone, sides of white brick ; 700 sittings ; cost about 
3,000/. ; architects, Messrs. W. and J. Hay, of Liverpool. 


4, Burzpines ror Pusric Purposss, 

The most important municipal building ee notice is the 
Town Hall, Halifax, formally opened by the Prince of Wales in 
August last. This was the last work of the late Sir Charles Barry. 
The designs were prepared by him, and some progress had been 
made in its erection before his death, Its completion was super- 
intended by his son, Mr. E. M. Barry, A.R.A. Some alterations 


have been made in the design; our engraving (No. 3), made from 
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recent photographs, will give a better idea of it as it stands than any 
of the numerous engravings which have hitherto appeared. It is 
scarcely necessary to add any descriptive details. ‘The building is 
a parallelogram of about 140 feet by 90. The spire, which forms so 
important a feature in the composition, rises from a tower 35 feet 
ee to a height of 175 feet. As will be seen, the style is Italian 
of a very ornate character. The statues and carvings, chiefly illus- 
trative of the arts, &c., of Halifax, were designed by the late Mr. 
Thomas, and are executed in a very superior manner. The building 


itself is constructed of the fine sandstone found in the neighbourhood. 


The interior is appropriated to corporate purposes. ‘The public hall 
is an elegant room of moderate dimensions, 50 feet by 40, and 40 
feet high. Exception might readily be taken to portions of the 
exterior; but, as it seemed to us whilst still unfinished, and now 
from photographs, it may as a whole be pronounced a noble building, 
whilst the details are admirably worked out. Unquestionably it is 
an edifice of which Halifax may be proud. The cost of the building 
was 32,000/. 

Besides those mentioned last a Town Hall, on a scale of some 
grandeur, Renaissance in style, has been commenced at Hull. It is 
to cost 20,0007. ; the architect is Mr. C. Brodrick. An Exchange, 
with assembly rooms, &c., to cost 25,000/., designed by Mr. E. 
Holmes, has been commenced at Birmingham, The fine old Town 
Hall and Exchange at Chester has been destroyed by fire, and will 
have to be replaced by a new one. 

A neat Town Hall, containing, besides rene offices, an as- 
sembly room 84 feet by 39, has been erected at Bishops Auckland. 
Connected with it is a small covered market. It has cost about 
9,0007. Mr. J. Johnstone, of Newcastle, was the architect. 

The new Corn Exchange, Leeds, has been opened, but the building 
is not completed. It is a spacious structure, ‘‘in the form of a Roman 
theatre,” and, with the site, will cost over 25,0007. Mr. C. Brodrick 
is the architect. The Corn Exchange, Oxford, is also opened, but 
does not appear to excite much admiration. It was designed by Mr. 
S. L. Seckham, and cost about 2,500/. At Leighton Buzzard, one 
of considerable architectural character, Italian Renaissance in style, 
has been erected from the designs of Messrs. Bellamy and Howard, 
of Lincoln, at a cost of about 7,5007. One of a less costly kind, 
but very meritorious in design, a modification of the Domestic Gothic, 
has been built at Berkhampstead. It cost about 2,000/.; the archi- 
tect ms Mr. E. B. Lamb. Others of more or 
racter have been opened, or are in progress, at Faringdon, St. Neots, 
Witney, Wolverhampton, &e. 

A spacious and convenient covered General Market has been built 
at Chester, fromthe designs of Messrs. W. and J. Hay, of Liverpool. 
The principal front, 120 feet long, and 50 high, is a somewhat 
bizarre Renaissanee, having attached rusticated columns, with Ionic 
capitals. At Tavistock, a spacious covered Market, with shops, a 
reading room, &c., and open yards adjoining, has been constructed at 
a cost of 25,000/., from the designs of Mr. E. Rundle. The buildings 
are of late Domestic Gothic. At Doncaster, a Wool and Cattle 
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No. 3.—Town Hall, Halifax, 
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Market has been erected, adjoining, and similar in design to the Corn 
Market ; this and other improvements in progress being paid for out 
of “a magnificent borough fund,” ‘The first section of a new Market 
House has been opened at Bath ; and at Gloucester a Cattle Market, 
with the necessary offices. ; 

Turning to Hospitals, we may notice that it appears to be definitely 
arranged that the new St. Thomas’s Hospital is to be built at Stan- 
gate, immediately above Westminster Bridge, on a piece of land to 
be gained from the Thames by the Southern Embankment. The site 
seems to be convenient as to locality ; and the medical staff are said 
to be satisfied as to its sanitary fitness. 

St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, Rochester, spoken of last year, is 
opened. It makes no architectural pretensions, but is reported to be 
well adapted to its purpose. At Birkenhead, a Hospital for about 50 
patients has been erected at the cost of Mr. J. Laird, M.P. The 
building, a plain Italian structure, planned with great care, was de- 
signed by Mr. W. Scott, of Liverpool. The Leeds Infirmary, in 
course of erection from the designs of Mr. G. G. Scott, R.A., pro- 
mises to be a very handsome specimen of secular Gothic. 

A class of buildings, important from their magnitude and purpose, 
and permitting much architectural character, is that of Lunatic 
Asylums, of which several have been recently erected. The City of 
London Pauper Lunatic Asylum at Dartford, Kent, forms a pro- 
minent object for a considerable distance, from its size and its large and 
lofty central tower. It was designed ag late Mr. Bunning, and is 
said to be arranged with great skill. The Dorset County Asylum, 
just completed, is Lombardic in style, and is constructed of red brick 
varied with bands and dressings of bricks of different colours. It is 
intended for 300 patients. The architect was Mr. E. H. Kendall. 
One for 260 patients is in course of erection near Caermarthen, from 
the designs of Mr. D. Brandon. It is intended for the joint use of 
the counties of Caermarthen, Cardigan, and Pembroke. 


5, CONNECTED witH Epucation, Art, AND ScIENCcE. 


We have already referred to some of the works in progress at 
Cambridge: we may add here that a Museum of questionable design 
is being built in the Old Botanic Gardens. At Oxford, the most 
noticeable are the New Buildings, Christ Church, erecting from the 
designs of Mr. 'T. N. Deane. They are very extensive ; will be very 
costly ; of course, Gothic in style, but very unlike the old English 
Gothic of which Oxford affords so many exquisite examples. At 
Merton College the new buildings are approaching completion under 
the direction of Mr. Butterfield. St. Alban’s Hall is being rebuilt 
from the designs of Mr. J. Gibbs. The entrance tower of Brasenose 
is being rebuilt from the designs of Mr. Buckler. At Queen’s, Mr. 
Bramwell is remodelling the exterior of the Chapel and the Hall. The 
Chapel of Jesus College is undergoing restoration,: ‘The Ashmolean 
Museum is being altered and improved. The Radcliffe Library is 
about to be largely modified and repaired under the superintendence 
of Mr. S. Smirke, R.A., and several other works are in progress. 

For our Grammar Schools we may also note some buildings com- 
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pleted, or in progress. At Harrow, the, Vaughan Memorial Library, 
designed by Mr. Scott, has been formally opened. Uppingham School 
is being entirely rebuilt, from the designs of Mr. G. E. Breet. at a cost 
of 40,0007. For Tunbridge School, an extensive building, Collegiate 
Gothic in style, is in course of erection from the designs of Mr. Bar. 
nell. Yarmouth Grammar School has been rebuilt, without, as it 
would seem, much architectural display. At Malvern, a Proprieta 
College for 500 boys is to be built, at a cost of about 20,000/., from 
the designs of Mr. C. Hansom, of Clifton. At Winchester, a new 
Diocesan at College, for 56 students, has been erected from the 
designs of Mr. J. Colson, of that city. It appears to be arranged 
with some regard for the comfort of the students—whatever may be 
the case with the unfortunate occupants of the rooms in the roof— 
whilst the exterior is a very orthodox and very grim sample of a 
medizeval establishment. 

A recent parliamentary return shows that during last year the 
number of School Houses built in connexion with the Church of Eng- 
land was 101; of schools enlarged, 72 ; affording accommodation for 
30,500 children. ‘The cost was nearly 200,000/., of which 50,000/. 
was contributed from the parliamentary grant. Schools for the other 
religious bodies have also been built in proportionate numbers. With- 
out staying to describe particular instances, we may note in passing 
as one of the most picturesque and effective recent Gothic exteriors of 
this class of buildings the Schools of Holy Trinity parish, Padding- 
ton, erecting in the Harrow-road. 

The extensive spread of special institutions of an educational and 

benevolent’ character is a circumstance eminently characteristic of our 
time. We have to notice two or three fresh instances this year. The 
Asylum for Merchant Seamen’s Orphans, Snaresbrook, is one of 
these. The new building, as will be seen by the engraving 
(No. 4), is quite palatial in?character. Whether the style is exactly 
adapted to the purpose is fairly open to doubt. Certainly it hardly 
seems to us to harmonize with the locality, the margin of Hainault 
Forest. But it is a very striking and picturesque edifice, and the 
internal arrangements are carefully studied. The building is of red 
brick with black bands, and dressings of Ancaster stone. The shafts 
of the porch are of Devonshire marble. The building will accommo- 
date 130 boys and 75 girls, but is capable of extension, so as to hold 
400 children. The grounds cover an area of 20 acres. The chapel 
was built at the sole cost of Lady Morrison. The architect was Mr. 
G. S. Clarke. 
The first stone of a spacious structure—also of red brick, and 
Italian Gothic in style—was laid by the Prince of Wales last July, 
for the Warehousemen and Clerks’ Orphan Asylum, at Caterham, 
Surrey. It is intended to accommodate 150 boys and girls, and cost 
about 17,5007. The architect is Mr. Bland. At Wood Green, Tot- 
tenham, a spacious Gothic structure -has been commenced from the 
designs of Mr. E. Pearce, for the Royal Masonic Institution for Boys 
—the sons of deceased or indigent Freemasons. The building, which 
will be of white brick, with dressings of Bolsover stone, will accommo- 
date 100 boys. 
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No, 4.—Asylum for Merchant Seamen’s Orphans, Snaresbrook. 
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The Freemasons are returning to building with new zest. In London 
there are to be important additions to the Freemasons’ Hall, Great 
Queen-street. At Boston, Lincolnshire, the antiquity and mystery 
of the craft have been typified by building the new Hall on an 
Egyptian model : the grand entrance is described as imitated from the 
Temple of Dandour, the two t columns being copies of those at 
Edfou and Phils, and the s inscribed with hieroglyphic and other 
symbols. Mr. G. Hackford was the architect. Another Hall has 
been built at York, but is of a much more commonplace character. 
One of some architectural variety, the three orders being all employed 
in the fagade, is building at Manchester. 

The Bath and Plymouth Theatres, both of them destroyed by fire, 
have been rebuilt—the old walls being retained. In both the venti- 
lation has been improved, and additional means of egress provided; 
and the architects of both claim to have considerably improved the 
auditory and the stage. The Bath Theatre, of which Mr. Phipps'was 
the architect, is very highly spoken of. — 3 

New Music Halls of a popular class are continually being built, as 
well in the larger country towns as in London. They are often of 
considerable size and cost, but their architects do not seem to strike 
out any novelty of idea, though there is ample room for novelty in so 
many ways. Whether that building by a Company in Brydges-street, 
Strand, will exhibit any improvements remains to be seen. 


6. Srrerr ARCHITECTURE. 


The most extensive piece of street architecture at present in pro- 

s in London is the vast collection of chambers which occupies the 

site of the old East India House in Leadenhall-street. ‘The principal 

front is above 300 feet long, and the side in Lime-street is still longer. 

It is a plain, substantial, well-built, and well-finished edifice, but as 

yet has developed no marked architectural character. The architect 
is Mr. W. Tite, M.P. 

As the best illustration of the London street architecture of the 
year we give an engraving (No. 5) of the offices of Messrs. Longmans 
in Paternoster-row. As will be seen, the building is of consider- 
able extent; Renaissance in style; not wanting in ornament, and 
whilst somewhat grandiose in character, as befits the domicile of the 
chief of the publishing firms of England, it carries distinctly the 
aspect of a commercial building. The front is of Portland stone. The 
carvings, carefully executed though unobtrusive, represent the old 
trading signs of the house (the Ship and the Black Swan), with figures 
symbolizing the connection of literature, science, the arts, &c. More 
importance might have been advantageously given to the central 
doorway, if not to the central portion of the building altogether. The 
interior is arranged, of course, mainly with a view to business pur- 
poses, but considerable architectural effect has been given to the en- 
trance hall and staircase, which are made to form the central feature 
of the inner arrangements. The architects were Messrs. Griffith and 
Dawson. 

Other City houses of business we must pass over with a word. In 
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No. 5.—Messrs. Longman’s, Paternoster Row. 
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Bow Churchyard the problem how to afford the greatest amount of 
light for the display of the brighter goods of a Manchester warehouse 
consistently with architectural character is very fairly solved in the 
warehouse of Messrs. Copestake, designed by Messrs. ‘I'ress and 
Chamberlain. ‘The facade will not accord with the rules of any archi- 
tectural school, but—its purpose considered—it is perhaps none the 
worse for that. About Aldermanbury, Wood-street, and the neigh- 
bourhood, many warehouses, and around the Exchange, Fenchurch- 
street, Mark-lane, Mincing-lane, &c., numerous offices and chambers 
are finished or building, in all of which an attempt is made after 
architectural character, whilst some are really effective buildings. 

In Lombard-street a substantial but rather plain bank has been 
erected for Messrs. Robarts, Lubbock, and Co. The site of the former 
bank of Sir W. Lubbock, opposite to the Mansion House, is about to 
be occupied with the new Union Bank, their present premises not 
being large enough. In Finch-lane a neat Italian building of white 
brick, with rusticated pilasters, quoins, dressings, and entablature of 
Portland stone, has been erected for the London and Middlesex Bank, 
from the designs of Mr. Ponget. For a branch of the London and. 
Liverpool Bank a spacious building is in course of erection at the 
Borough corner of the new Southwark street. For the Royal Assur- 
ance Company a large space has been cleared in Lombard-street, and 
a showy building is contemplated. For the North British a spacious 
edifice is rising in Threadneedle-street. The Prudential, in accord 
with their title, have contented themselves with a comparatively 
modest building on Ludgate-hill, designed for them by Mr. R. L. 
Roumieu. 

Proceeding westward, we may note in passing that preparations are 
making for a new wing to the Record Office in Fetter-lane ; that in 
Chancery-lane Auction Rooms of more than average merit have been 
erected for Mr. Hodgson, from the designs of Mr. G. Pownall; that 
in Lincoln’s Inn Mr. Vulliamy has built for Messrs. Freere a rather 
ornamental block of chambers ; and that in the neighbourhood of the 
British Museum a large number of shops and private houses on the 
Bedford Estate are being rebuilt or undergoing transformation—the 
facing, unfortunately, being for the most part of cement. The new 
shops, &c., rendered necessary by the construction of the Charing 
Cross Railway ‘Terminus may be left till the works are completed. In 
the new street, Covent Garden, little architectural progress has yet 
been made. The Garrick Club will probably be for some time the 
principal feature. In Soho-square the Hospital for Women is being 
rebuilt. In Oxford-street a showy shop has been built for Messrs, 
Hyams, from the designs of Mr. H. Jones; but.the massiveness of 
the upper part piled on the vacuity of the shop is a fatal artistic 
defect. In Jermyn-street, it not being‘necessary to husband every 
—_ inch of shop front, some more satisfactory business houses 

ve been built by Mr. J. Blore. 

Banks, warehouses, assurance offices, chambers, shops, and manu- 
facturing establishments, of which we had prepared notes in order to 

tticularize at least the more characteristic, have been completed at 
verpool, Manchester, Birmingham, Leeds, Newcastle, —— ; 
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Lincoln, Worcester, Bristol, Totnes—averywhere in fact—of claim 
to notice on account of their size, the architectural taste and skill dis- 
layed in the designs, or the costliness of the materials. ‘This year, 
owever, they must pass a 
Among the results of the Limited Liability Act none have been so 
beneficial to the architect as the proceedings of the Hotel Companies, 
We have in previous years recorded the erection of several of these 
palace-like structures. ‘This year they extend beyond our grasp. 
One, the Langham-place Hotel, the most splendid perhaps yet built 
in London, is making rapid progress; others are begun or talked of 
in Holborn, the Strand, the Tone of Court, &c.; and on Hampstead 
Heath,—an egregious pile,—Richmond Hill, Norwood, and, in fact, 
on every attractive spot around London where a suitable site can be 
discovered they are commenced, completed, or. projected. In the 
country they will be hardly less numerous. Every large town has or 
will have them ; in every touring locality they are begun or promised, 
and every watering-place, whether sea-coast or inland, will soon be 
adorned with a stately hotel and an almost equally stately rival—if 
the airy visions of limited liability projectors be realized in solid bricks 
and mortar: a consummation for the peace of the shareholders in 
many cases to be devoutly deprecated. 


7. Brivges, Docks, &e. 
We have already spoken of the Blackfriars and Charing Cross 


Bridges. The projects brought before Parliament last session in- 
cluded no fewer than five new bridges within the limits of the metro- 
polis—at the Tower, St. Paul’s, the Temple, Battersea, and Wands- 
worth. On one of the bills, however, the Lords passed a gener! 
resolution to the effect that ‘‘it is not desirable to sanction the con- 
struction of any additional toll-exacting bridges over the Thames,” 
and, as all of them were toll-exacting, they were all laid aside for a 
more favourable season. New bridges are to be made in the place of 
the inconvenient ones already existing at Fulham and Hampton. 

The chains of Hungerford Bridge have been carried to Clifton, 
where the new suspension bridge is making steady progress under the 
direction of Messrs. Hawksworth and Barlow. Lendall Bridge, York, 
a handsome structure of a single span of 175 feet, designed by Mr. 'T. 
Page, the engineer of Westminster Bridge, to which it bears a gene- 
ral resemblance, is much praised by the local critics. 

Continuous progress is being made with the vast docks and works 
at Birkenhead ; and at Liverpool important extensions are in hand. 
Some extensive docks are proposed to be made at Hull and else- 
where. A great breakwater has been commenced at the mouth of 
the Tees, with a view to convert the estuary into a harbour of re- 
fuge. Of the works at the Government Docks, harbours, piers, 
fortifications, barracks, military stores, and the like, immense and im- 
portant as they are, it is plainly impossible to speak here. ‘They 
would require a paper to theiselves. 

James THORNE. 
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VIIL—ABSTRACTS OF IMPORTANT PUBLIC ACTS 


PASSED IN THE FIFTH SESSION OF THE EIGHTEENTH PARLIAMENT 
OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES’ ANNUITIES. 
[26 Victorie, cap. 1.—March 5, 1863.] 


An Act to enable her Majesty to provide for the Establishment of his 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, and her Royal Highness the 


Princess Alexandra of Denmark, and to settle certain Annuities on her 
Royal Highness, 


Power is given by this Act to her Majesty to grant an Annuity of 
40,0001. per annum for the establishment of the Prince of Wales and 
the Princess Alexandra on their marrriage, with a further grant of 
10,0007. to the Princess during her marriage, and an annuity of 30,9001. 
per annum in the event of her surviving the Prince of Wales; all of 
them to be charged on the Consolidated Fund, 


UNION RELIEF AID ACT (1862) CONTINUANCE. 
[26 Victorie, cap. 4.—March 27, 1863.] 


An Act to extend for a further Period the Provisions of the Union Relief 
Aid Act of the last Session. 


The provisions of the Act 25 and 26 Vict., cap. 110, applying to the 
expenditure during the quarters of the year ending at Michaelmas and 
Christmas, 1862, are extended (§ 1) to the quarters ending at Lady 
Day and Midsummer, 1863, and sums borrowed under that Act (§ 2) 
may be repaid by annual instalments not exceeding fourteen. The 
word expenditure (§ 3) is to include the amount paid under any order 
of contribution issued by the Poor Law Board in pursuance of either 
of these Atts. When the Union applying for aid extends into two or 
more counties (§ 4), each of such counties is to contribute to the aid 
according to the rateable value of so much of the Union as shall be 
situated within such county; and “ where the Union required to con- 
tribute shall be situated in two or more counties, it is to contribute 
upon the annual rateable value of so many of the parishes of the Union 
as shall be wholly within the county or counties within which the 
Union applying for aid is situate, and the contribution shall be borne 
exclusively by such parishes, and shall be apportioned by the 
Guardians between such parishes according to their rateable values 
respectively, in exoneration of the common fund of the Union.” By 
§5 the parishes within the Mansfield Union are exempted from the 
operation of § 1 of the Act of last Session. The powers of borrowing 
(§ 6) are extended to the overseers of any parish under a separate 
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Board of Guardians in either of the counties. Parishes not in Union 
(§ 7), and not under a scparate Board of Guardians, are to contribute 
in aid according to their annual rateable value. The power of the Poor 
Law Board (§ 8) to issue orders under this Act expired on Sept. J, 
1863; (§ 9) and the Act is to be construed, except as herein provided, 
in the same manner as the Act of 1862. 


TOBACCO DUTIES. 
[26 Victorix, cap. 7—March 27, 1863.] 


An Act for altering the Duties on Tobacco, and permitting the Manufuc- 
ture of Cavendish and Negrohead in Bond. 


Instead of the duties heretofore leviable upon tobacco § 1 enacts 
{he following scale :-— 
Tobacco, manufactured ; viz. Segars . thelb 5 


Cavendish or Negrohead . . 
» Snuff, containing more than 
13 lbs. of moisture to every 
Snuff, not containing that quan- 
tity of moisture 
other manufactured tobacco 
unmanufactured, containing 
10 lbs. or more of moisture in 
containing less than 10 Ibs. of 
moisture 
on every pound of Cavendish or 
Negrohead, manufactured in 
bond, on the entry thereof 


for home consumption 


but no tobacco packed and prized shall, on importation, be examined 
as to the quantity of moisture, except by special order of the Com- 
missioners of Customs, and unmanufactured tobacco is to be entered as 
formerly, distinguished as stemmed or unstemmed. The drawbacks, 
with a number of trade regulations respecting the quantity of moisture 
and of other ingredients used in manufacturing it, are in proportion to 
the duties. By § 2 the Commissioners of Customs are empowered to 
appoint warehouses for the manufacture of tobacco in bond as Caven- 
dish or Negrohead, and for weighing, wrapping up, and labelling such 
manufactured tobacco, whether of British or foreign manufacture, so as 
to secure the duty on such tobacco; and § 3 enables such manufacture 
to be carried on in the said warehouses by licensed manufacturers, 
subject to the provisions of § 2. ‘No Cavendish or Negrohead 


* tobacco (§ 4), whether imported and warehoused as such, or manu- 


factured in the warehouse, shall be delivered from any warehouse for 
home consumption, except on the following conditions :”’—that they 
are to be made up in packets of such weights as may be directed, not 
exceeding one pound nor less than one ounce; that they be inclosed 
in wrappers approved by the Commissioners, at the expense of the 
importer or manufacturer; each wrapper to be securely fastened by a 
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label so that the packet cannot be opened without destroying the 
label, nor any of the contents abstracted; that before any such 
Cavendish or Negrohead be thus made into packets, they must be 
entered for home consumption and the duty paid, whether imported or 
manufactured in the warehouse ; if any tobacco so manufactured shall 
not be made into packets it shall be re-warehoused either for exporta- 
tion or for future packing; all stalks or other refuse remaining from 
such manufacture shall be destroyed in the presence of the proper 
officer, or re-warehoused for exportation, at the option of the manufac- 
turer; every licensed manufacturer to enter in a book the weights, 
quantities, and particulars of all unmanufactured tobacco and other 
materials received by him into the warehouse for the purpose of being 
manufactured; the weights and quantities consumed in the manufac- 
ture, of that remaining as refuse after such manufacture, of that pro- 
duced, of that made up into packets and labelled with the number of 
packets of each size and weight; and the primed re-warehoused, or 
returned to be destroyed ; this book to be at all times open to the inspec- 
tion of the customs officers, no part to be cancelled or obliterated, nor 
any alteration made in any entry except for the correction of an error 
with the sanction and in the presence of an officer of the customs: 
neglect of these provisions subjects the offender to a penalty of 201. 
Accounts (§ 5) are to be taken at least once a-year of the tobacco and 
other materials remaining in warehouses and balances to be struck ; and 
any deficiency which may appear, after reasonable allowance for 
evaporation, &c., is to establish a case of fraudulent removal, subjecting 
the manufacturer to a penalty of 1001. Cavendish or Negrohead (§ 6) 
sold without being inclosed with the authorized label, or containing any 
prohibited ingredients, subjects the offender to a penalty of 207. and the 
forfeiture of the tobacco. Persons in possession of foreign Cavendish or 
Negrohead are to bring the same to any customs warehouse to have 
the same packed and labelled, within twenty-eight days from the 
passing of this Act under a like penalty. Labels are to be provided 
(§ 7) by the Commissioners of Customs, and the forgery of them is 
punishable by imprisonment with hard labour for a period of not 
more than six months, nor less than three months. Retail dealers 
(§ 8) are required before delivery to obliterate the label, under a 
penalty of 20/. for neglect. Cavendish or Negrohead (§ 9 —s 
the leaves of trees or plants other than tobacco is not to be import 

into Great Britain or Ireland, nor is any to be imported except to be 
warehoused ; and any imported which shall not be entered and ware- 
housed, is declared to be forfeited, and the importer subjected to a 
penalty of 1001., or treble the value of the tobacco, at the option of the 
Commissioners; and all Cavendish or Negrohead (§ 10) containing 
prohibited ng, sonar is spbject to the like forfeiture and penalties. 
By § 11 the Commissioners of Customs are empowered to make rules 
and regulations for carrying this Act into effect ; and the officers (§ 12) 
may carry oui its provisions. Proceedings for penalties and forfeitures 
(§ 13) are to be taken under the Customs, Excise, and Inland Revenue 
Acts; and the estimate of value (§ 14) is to be the London market-. 
price of the best sort of tobacco of the like sort or denomination. This 
Act is not to — those of 3 and 4 Vict., cap. 18, and 5 and 6 
Vict., cap. 93, and came into operation from the date of its passing. _ 
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SALMON EXPORTATION. 
[26 Victoriz, cap. 10.— April 20, 1863.] 
An Act for prohibiting the Exportation of Salmon at certain Times. 
It having been found that salmon which by previous Acts were 
rohibited during certain periods from being sold in the United 
Kingdom, were exported for sale in foreign markets, the present statute 
enacts that “ no unclean or unseasonable salmon, and no salmon caught 
during the time at which the sale of salmon is prohibited in the 
district where it is caught, shall be exported or entered for exportation 
from any part of the United Kingdom to parts beyond seas ;” and a fine 
not exceeding 5/. for each salmon is imposed on every person exporting 
or entering them for exportation ; the penalties to be recovered as in 
the previous Acts relating to the salmon fisheries, 


BIRTHS AND DEATHS REGISTRATION, IRELAND. 
(26 Victorie, cap. 11.—April 20, 1863.] 
An Act for the Registration of Births and Deaths in Ireland. 


This Act provides for the establishment of a General Register Office, 
a Registrar-General, with superintendent registrars and other sub- 
ordinate officers,to carry out a system of registration of births and burials 
throughout Ireland in a like manner to that in use in England and 
Scotland. Penalties are imposed for not giving notice to the registrars 
of births and deaths within certain times, and returns are to be made 
quarterly by the district registrars to the Registrar-General; and the 
Act is to come into operation on the Ist day of January, 1864. Mar- 
riages are not included in this Registration Act, as there was an objec- 
tion on the part of the Roman Catholic clergy, by whom the majority 
of marriages are solemnized in Ireland, to which this Act is confined. 


OFFICE OF SECRETARY AT WAR ABOLITION. 
[26 Victories, cap, 12.—May 4, 1863.] 


An Act to abolish the Office of Secretary at War, and to transfer the 


Ry of that Office to one of her Majesty's Principal Secretaries of 
tate. 


The title of this Act cxprapece its purpose of regulating the appoint- 
ment of a Secretary for War, and constitutipg him one of the Principal 
Secretaries of State. All the powers and funds are transferred, and the 
acts referring to the old office are rendered applicable to the new 
one. 


GARDENS IN TOWNS PROTECTION. 
[26 Victoriz, cap. 13.—May 4, 1863.] 


An Act for the Protection of certain Gardens or Ornamental Grounds in 
Cities and Boroughs. 


Where an inclosed square, garden, or ornamental ground (§ 1) in any 
city or borough has been set apart for the use or enjoyment of the 
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inhabitants in any square, circus, street, or other public place, and 
where the trustees or other persons appointed for its care have neglected 
it, the Metropolitan Board of Works where it is within their jurisdic- 
tion, or the corporation of London, or the corporate authorities in any 
other city or borough, shall take charge of the same, putting up a 
notice to that effect, and if after due inquiry the person entitled to any 
estate of freehold cannot be found, or if it shall be vested in any person 
by whom itis held subject to any condition for keeping the same as and 
for a pleasure-ground, or that the same shall not be built upon, they 
shall cause any buildings or other encroacliments made thereon within 
twenty years before the passing of this Act to be removed; and (if 
requested by two-thirds of the owners and occupiers of the houses 
surrounding the same) shall vest the same in a committee of not more 
than nine nor fewer than three of the rated inhabitants to be chosen by 
them annually; and the vestry or board of the district may impose a 
rate, by an addition to the general rate on the occupiers of the houses 
for the support of the same: or if the owners and occupiers decline the 
charge, the Metropolitan Board cof Works, or the corporate authority, 
within six months after the notice has been put up, shall vest the same 
in the vestries or boards, who shall maintain the same in the way that 
may appear to them most advantageous for the public, subject to the 
approval of the Metropolitan Board of Works or corporate authority ; but 
reserving private rights, &e. By § 2 where a right exists by tenure that 
any garden, ornamental ground, or open space shall be maintained as such 
and shall not be built upon, any person possessed of such right may 
address the authorities before mentioned requesting them to maintain 
such right, and if on due inquiry they shall think fit to accede, the 
right shall thenceforth rest in such authorities, who may take such 
legal proceedings for asserting, defending, and protecting the right as 
such person might have taken; and (§ 3) the expenses are to be 
deemed charges necessarily incurred, to be defrayed according to the 
provisions of “The Act to — for the Regulation of Municipal 
Corporations in England and Wales.’’ By § 4 power is given to the 
Committee formed for the management of such grounds to make and 
alter bye-laws, which however are not to come into operation until allowed 
by some judge of the superior courts or by the justices in quarter 
sessions; by these they may impose penalties not exceeding 5/. on any 
one wilfully damaging the trees, flowers, seats, and fences, after convic- 
tion before a magistrate. Any police constable (§ 5) who shall see any 
person throwing rubbish into any such garden, or trespassing thereon, 
or getting over the railings or fence, or stealing or damaging the flowers 
or plants, may apprehend such person, who on conviction may be 

punished by a fine not exceeding 40s., or imprisonment for a term not 

exceeding fourteen days. Certain provisions of former Acts for the 

recovery of penalties, &., are incorporated into this by § 6; but nothing 

in this Act (§ 7) is to extend to property of the Crown or to property 

under the management of the Commissioners of Works; and (§ 8) it 

does not extend to Scotland or Ireland. 


POST OFFICE SAVINGS BANKS. 
[26 Victoriz, cap. 14.—May 4, 1863.] 
An Act to amend the Law relating to Post Office Savings Banks, — 


By § 1 money standing in the name of a minor in any Savings Bank, 
13 
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or in a Post Office Savings Bank, may, on the application of the parent 
or friend of a minor under seven years of. age, or on his own if above 
that age, be transferred to any other Savings Bank, but may not be 
withdrawn without the consent of the Postmaster-General or two of 
the trustees or managers of the Savings Bank, until the minor shall 
have attained the age at which it might have been withdrawn under 
the rules of the Savings Bank from which it had been transferred. 
Upon the final closing of any Savings Bank, or where any Savings 
Bank has been already closed, notice is to be given to the Commis- 
sioners for the Reduction of the National Debt, and the trustees are to 
convert into money any property held by them, and after paying the 
expenses of the conversion and all claims thereon shall pay the residue 
to the said Commissioners, to be by them carried to the separate surplus 
fund to be liable to any claim subsequently substantiated against it by 
any depositor in the Savings Bank so closed : the receipt of the trustee for 
the money received on the sale of any such property is to be a discharge 
to the purchaser, who is not to be accountable for any misapplication of 
the same: the trustees with the consent of the Commissioners have 
power to compensate their officers on closing the hank, out of any 
separate surplus fund that may belong to the bank. When trustecs 
have determined upon closing a bank, 3 3) public notice is to be given 
by advertisement in a newspaper, by letter through the post to each 
depositor, and by notice fixed on the outer door of the bank; when they 
shall have paid off three-fourths of the depositors, they may, if they 
think fit, trangmit to the Commissioners a list of the remaining depositors 
with the money due to them respectively, and if such money, with the 
proceeds of the sale of other property, be sufficient to cover the whole of 
the liabilities of the trustees, the Commissioners may give them a 
certificate of discharge, and such moneys shall be held by the Com- 
missioners for the depositors as investments in a Post Office Savings 
Bank ; and such depositors, on presenting their deposit books at any 
Post Office Savings Bank, shall be entitled to claim payment of the sums 
due to them together with the interest, to be repaid by the Commis- 
sioners out of the moneys before transferred. Annuities:(§4) payable out 
of any stock at or exceeding 3 per cent. per annum are to be cancelled, 
and an amount equivalent to the same to be inscribed as payable out of 
the 2} per cent. stock. The trustees of any Savings Bank (§ 5) may 
appoint, at a meeting called for that purpose, any number of managers 
to sign transfer certificates, and the signatures of two or more of such 
managers shall be sufficient to authorise the Commissioners to make 
the transfer, provided they are furnished with a list of the managers, 
with their signatures, signed by two trustees; such appointments are 
revocable, of which notice must be given. The warrants for the con- 


version of annuities (§ 6) must be laid annually before both Houscs of 
Parliament. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT ACT (1858) AMENDMENT. 
(26 Victorie, cap. 17.—May 11, 1863.] 
An Act for amending the Local Government Act (1858). 
The preamble states that it is “expedient to place some restriction 
upon the adoption of the Act by places containing a small population 
only.” After stating in § 1 that the Act is to be cited as “The Local 
Government Act Amendment Act, 1863,” § 2 enacts that where the 
Act is not in force on March 1, 1863, and where the population is less 
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than 3,000 by the last census, the adoption of the previous Act is not 
to be valid unless approved by the Secretary of State; who before sig- 
nifying his approval or disapproval may cause an inquiry to be made as 
to its expediency, and his decision is to be published in the Gazette. 
Petitions appealing against the adoption of the Act, and appeals from 
owners and ratepayers who dispute the validity of the vote for its 
adoption, may (§ 3) be presented at any time within six weeks from the 
date of the resolution for adopting the Act. When a resolution has 
been passed (§ 4) in a place of which the population is less than 3,000 
it may be rescinded by a subsequent resolution, but such rescinding will 
require the approval of the Secretary of State, and the power of appeal 
against such rescinding to be the same as in the case of the resolution ; 
the public notice of the rescission is not to be published until the time 
allowed for appeals has expired ; but when the notice is published the 
Local Government Act is to cease to be in force, except as regards con- 
tracts that may have been entered into, and the place will revert to its 
old position. Where the Local Board is required to be elected by the 
ratepayers, and where the population is less than 3,000, (§ 5) if no elec- 
tion takes place within three months from the date of the constitution 
of the district ; or if the Local Board make default in appointing the 
necessary Officers for two months after its election, the adoption is to be 
deemed wholly void, except as to the enforcement of cohtracts. Any dis- 
trict (§ 6) under the Local Government Act, 1858, or the Public Health 
Act, 1848, surrounded by or adjoining a Highway District, is to be 
deemed as within such district. The power of adopting parts of the 
Local Government Act (§ 7), is not to be exhausted by one adoption, but 
may be exercised from time to time. By § 8 the Public Health Act, 
1848, the Acts amending the same, and the Acts amending the Local 
elaine Act, 1858, are declared to be one Act with the present | 
ct. 


INCLOSURE. 
[26 Victorie, cap. 18.—May 11, 1863.] 


An Act to authorise the Inclosure of certain Lands in pursuance of & 
Report of the Inclosure Commissioners of England and Wales. 


Fourteen inclosures have been authorised by this Act :—viz., ii 
Caernarvonshire — Llysfaen. Flintshire — Meliden. Hampshire — 
Bishops Waltham; Sandhill Heath. Lincolnshire —Ewerby Waith. 
Norfolk—Corpustye ; Swaffham. Pembrokeshire—St. David's. Shrop- 
shire—Chelmarsh Common. Surrey—East Clandon; Ockham. West- 
moreland — Grayrigg ; Lambrigg and Docker. Wiltshire — Steeple 
Langford, 


HARES, IRELAND. 
[26 Victorice, cap. 19.—June 8, 1863.] 
An Act to amend the Law relative to the Sale of Hares in Ireland. 


_ This Act merely repeals a part of the Act of 27 Geo. IIL, cap. 35, by 

which a penalty of 51. was imposed on the sale of any hare between the 

. Monday in every November and the first Monday in the following 
uly. 
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ELECTIONS DURING THE RECESS. 
[26 Victorie, cap. 20.—June 8, 1863.] 


An Act to further limit and define the Time for proceeding to Election 
during the Recess, 


The previous Acts, by which the Speaker of the House of Commons 
was empowered to issue his warrant in certain cases for the election of 
members during the recess after fourteen days’ notice had been given in 
the Gazette, are to be construed in future as if six, and not fourteen, 
days had been originally in the said Acts, 


CUSTOMS AND INLAND REVENUE. 
[26 Victorie, cap. 22.—June 8, 1863.] 
An Act to grant certain Duties of Customs and Inland Revenue. 


By the first two clauses of the Act the dues and taxes are imposed 
as detailed in the schedules, By § 3 persons whose income is under 
1001. per annum are exempted; and those whose income is under 2001. 
per annum are allowed an abatement of 601. from their assessed income, 
paying the common rate on the remainder. By § 4 the penny duty on 
entries of packages, goods in bulk, and on animals is repealed, as also 
the stamp on Customs Bills of Lading. 


The customs duties on the following articles are to be, from July J, 
1863, until August 1, 1864— 


Paste of almonds, dried cherries, dry comfits, £. s. d. 
confectionary, preserved ginger, marmalade, 
plums preserved in sugar, succades, including 
all fruits and vegetables preserved in sugar, 
not otherwise enumerated . . . perlb. 0 0 2 
Sugar, viz.: candy, brown or white, refined 
sugar, or sugar rendered by any process equal 
in quality thereto « perewt. O18 4 
White clayed sugar or sugar rendered by any 
rocess equal in quality to white clayed not 
eing refined or equal in quality to re- 
Yellow muscovado and brown clayed sugar, or 
sugar rendered by any process pe ers in quality 
to yellow muscovado or brown clayed, and not 
equal to white clayed . . . perewt. 0 13 10 
Brown muscovado or any other sugar, not being 
equal in quality to yellow muscovado or brown 
clayed sugar. . perewt. 012 8 
Cane juice . % 010 4 
Drawbacks are allowed, during the same period, of 17s. 2d., 16s. 4d., 
15s. 1d., and 12s, 8d. per cwt. according to the description of sugar ex- 


ported. 

The customs duty on chicory or any other vegetable matter applicable 
to the uses of chicory in coffee raw or kiln dried is 1J. 6s. 6d. per cwt., 
bs an rT duty of 11, 1s. 9d. until April 1, 1864 and thenceforward 
of 4s. 3d. 


On tea, until August 1, 1864, 1s. per Ib. 
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The income tax, for one year from April 6, 1863, is fixed at 7d. per 
pound on all chargeable incomes, at 34d. on the occupiers of farms in 
England, and 23d. in Scotland and Ireland. 


SAVINGS BANKS MONEYS. 
[26 Victorie, cap. 25—June 8, 1863.] 


An Act to make further Provision for the Investment of the Moneys re- 
ceived by the Commissioners for the Reduction of the National Debt 


from the Trustees of Savings Banks, under the enactments of the 9 Geo. 
IV. cap, 92. 


By this Act 24,000,0007. of capital stock standing to the credit of 
Savings Banks, is made a charge upon the Consolidated Fund; the 
interest, at the rate of 3 per cent. per annum to be payable half-yearly ; 
and the ‘Treasury is empowered to cancel any part of the above, to an 
amount not exceeding 5,000,000/., and to create instead terminable 
annuities; the returns to be annually laid before parliament. Any 
sums received by the Commissioners for the Reduction of the National 
Debt must be invested in securities having a parliamentary guarantee 
for the interest. Balance-sheets are to be made up to November 20 in 
each year, and laid before parliament. It is a mere transfer of the name 
of the stock; and the Consolidated Fund now becomes liable for any 


deficiency arising from the change of price of stocks at the time of 
investment. 


MARRIAGES, IRELAND. 
[26 Victorie, cap. 27.—June 8, 1863.] 
An Act to amend the Law relating to Marriages in Ireland. 


The notice required by the Act 7 and 8 Vict. cap. 81 to be given to 
the clerk of the Poor Law Guardians, and to be read before them, is 
repealed by § 1; and a form of notice, given in a schedule to § 2, is to 
be sent to the Registrar only. This notice is to contain the true name, 
sumame, profession, or condition, of each of the persons intending 
marriage ; the place of worship usually attended by them; the usual 
dwelling-place of each of them, and the time in which they have there 
dwelt; the place where the marriage is to take place, and whether by 
the Registrar's certificate or by licence. The Registrar's proceedings 
and his fees are detailed in § 3. By § 4 the notice of marriage is to be 
accompanied by a solemn declaration, the form of which is given in a 
schedule, that there is no known impediment or lawful hindrance to the 
marriage ; and no certificate or licence is to be granted unless the notice 
be accompanied by such a declaration ; but (§ 5) no certificate is to be 
issued until after 21 days from the entry of the notice ; nor a licence until 7 
days after such entry. The Registrar-General (§ 6) is to furnish marriage 
register-books in duplicate to every registered place of public worship, 
one copy when filled to be delivered to the Registrar of Marriages for 
the district, and the other copy to be kept with the other registers of 
the place of worship. Every marriage (§ 7) shall be solemnized by 
virtue of a Registrar’s licence according to the usage of any church, de- 
nomination, or body of Protestant Christians, by a minister of the church 
towhich the parties to the marriage, or either of them, shall belong, in 
the registered place named in the notice, between the hours of 8 a.31, 
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and 2 p.m., with open doors, and in the presence of two or more credible 
witnesses, besides the officiating minister or person solemnizing the 
marriage : any person solemnizing a marriage otherwise than here pro- 
vided to be deemed guilty of felony. The presence of the Registrar 
(§ 8) is declared not to be necessary. An entry of such marriage is to 
be made (§ 9) by the minister in the registry, signed by the minister, 
and by two witnesses at least, and a copy of the entries is to be sent 
quarterly to the Registrar of Marriages of the district; the penalty on 
the minister (§ 10) for neglecting or refusing to make such entry is 401, 
with costs of suit by any person who shall sue for the same. The Regis. 
trar (§ 11) is not authorised to grant licences for solemnizing a marriage 
in any church or chapel in which the rites of the United Church of 
England and Ireland are used. Any trustee or owner (§ 12), or any 
minister of a separate building, not a church or chapel belonging to the 
United Church of England or Ireland, used as a place of public worship 
by any denomination of Protestant Christians, may certify in writing that 
such building is so used, and at the same time deliver to the Registrar a 
certificate, signed by at least ten householders, that such building has 
been so used for at least one year, whereupon the Registrar shall give 
public notice of such registration, receiving with the certificates the 
sum of 1l. No such marriage (§ 13) to be solemnized without the 
consent of the minister or of one of the trustees, owners, or managers 
thereof. The Registrar (§ 14) neglecting or refusing to send a copy of 
the notice of an intended marriage subjects himself to the like penalty 
as the minister for neglecting to make the entry. False declarations 
(§ 15) for the purpose of procuring a marriage subject the maker to the 
punishment for perjury. The Act (§ 15) is not to alter the provisions of 
previous existing Acts, except where at variance with this; the Act 
came into operation (§ 15) on August 1, 1863; and by § 18 is not to 
extend to England or Scotland. 


STOCK CERTIFICATES TO BEARER. 
[26 Victorie, cap, 28.—June 8, 1863.] 
An Act to give further Facilities to the Holders of Stock. 


Holders of any of the government stocks are by this Act enabled to 
procure certificates of the same, in sums of not less than 50J., or dupli- 
cates of 50/., and not more than 1,0001. These certificates may be made 
either payable to bearer, or to any person named, and to the certificates 
are attached coupons, entitling the bearer to receive the interest at the 
stated periods. From this interest the income-tax will be deducted. 
The fee for such certificate is not to exceed 5s. on every 1001. of stock, 
included in the certificate, and a proportional sum for any less amount. 
On changing a nominal certificate for one payable to bearer, one-half 
the original fee is payable ; and on registering in the books of the Bank 
the stock included in the certificate a fee not exceeding 5s. is to be 
charged. This will make stock almost as available as bank-notes, with 
the advantage of bearing interest. The forging or assisting to forge 
any imitation of these certificates, or having in possession any portions of 
such plate, wood, or stone, prepared for such forgery, or knowingly 
uttering any such forged certificates, are declared to be punishable as 
felonies, with penal servitude for not more than fourteen nor less than 
three years, or to be imprisoned for not more than two years with or 
pacragy hard labour or solitary confinement, at the discretion of the 
ju 
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INLAND REVENUE. 
[26 and 27 Victorie, cap. 33.—June, 29 1863.] 


An Act for granting to her Majesty certain Duties of Inland Revenue, and 
to amend the Laws relating to the Inland Revenue. 


’ By $ 1 licensed beer-dealers may, on payment of the excise duty of 
21s, and 5 per cent., take out an additional licence to sell beer by retail 
not to be drunk on the premises, such licence to be granted without the 
production of any certificate or the possession of any other qualification 
than that of their previous licence. From October 10, 1863 (§ 2), the 
duty on retail beer licences taken out by licensed victuallers who do not 
sell spirits, is to be 37. 3s., with the additional 5 per cent. A penalty 
of 201. (§ 3) is imposed on any person in Ireland selling beer, cider, or 
perry by retail, that is in quantities less than four gallons and a half or 
two dozen reputed quarts, without a retail licence; the penalty may be 
sued for by any police officers as well as by the officers of the excise, 
The excise duty on sugar made in the United Kingdom (§ 4) is _con- 
tinued to August 1, 1864; to which date also (§ 5) is deferred the 
charging of excise duty on sugar used in brewing. For any stage- 
carriage ($ 6) which, from the date of this Act, shall be licensed to 
carry not more than eight passengers, the licence for a year is to be 10s. 
and in respect of every supplementary licence the duty of 6d.; the 
penalty (§ 7) for carrying a greater number of passengers at one time 
than allowed by the licence is 101. for each offence; and every person 
conveyed upon the carriage, except the driver, is to be deemed a 
passenger ; occasional licences (§ 8) may also be granted for the convey- 
ance of passengers at separate fares for short periods, and not exceedin 

six days in the whole [this is to include vehicles plying to fairs or races}. 
For a licence for one day for a carriage drawn by one horse only the 
duty is 3s; by two horses, 5s; by more than two horses, 10s.; and for 
every day beyond the first one-half the above sums; such licences (§ 9) 
to be granted and the carriages used under such regulations as the 
Commissioners “of Inland Revenue may prescribe. The licences for 
stage carriagesare (§ 10) from the passing of this Act to expire on the 
first Sunday in November of every year; but (§ 11) licences may be - 
taken out for one-quarter of a year, commencing from April 1, July 1, 

October 1, and January 1, in each year, and paying one-fourth of the 
duty for a year; and the power of granting licences for the remainder of 
‘current year is retained. Stage-carriage licences (§ 12) may be trans- 
ferred when the original holder discontinues business, the licence to be 
endorsed by the original holder with the name of the person to whom 
he assigns his interest in the licence during its currency. The accounts 
of sums received for the conveyance of passengers (§ 13), with the other 
details vc are to be made up by every railway company to the 
end of each calendar month, and be delivered within twenty days after 
to the proper officer appointed to receive the same by the Board of In- 
land Revenue; and the exemption from duty on trains charging not 
more than a penny per mile, is repealed (§ 14), where the train does not 
run at least on six days in the week, or a train running to or from a 
iarket-town on a market-day, or an ordinary train on Sunday, to be 
approved of by the Board of Trade. The authority to exercise several 
trades ($ 15) may be contained in one excise licence on payment of the 
amount of duties separately chargeable. A penalty (§ 16) of 1002. and 
treble the amount obtained or claimed is imposed on any one giving 
more than one shipping notice for the same goods expo and claim- 
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ing drawback more than once; and goods shipped for exportation on 
drawback (§ 17) are not to be brought on shore again, nor the packages 
opened, nor the marks thereon altered, without the sanction first obtained 
of the Commissioners of Inland Revenue ; offences against these regula- 
tions are punishable by forfeiture of the goods and a penalty of 1001. 
The licence (§ 18) granted to refreshment-house keepers to retail 
foreign wine is to include also the sale of sweets and made wines. 
Licensed victuallers (§ 19) may have an occasional licence to pursue 


- their calling at such other place as may be specified in the licence, for 


any period not exceeding six days, on payment of a duty of 2s. 6d. for 
each day for which the licence is granted; and if a continuance is 
wanted in immediate succession, the licence for any number of days not 
exceeding six shall not exceed 10s.; and for obtaining such licence 
(§ 20) the consent of one justice is sufficient; the hours for the sale 
of beer, spirits, &c., are to extend from sunrise to one hour after sunset ; 
und upon the occasion of a public dinner or ball, the time before or 
after sunrise or sunset is to be allowed and specified by the justice. By 
§ 21 it isdeclared that the clause in the Act of last session repealing the 
exemption of the sale of beer and spirits at fairs and races without a 
licence, is not to “prohibit any person duly licensed by the excise to 
retail beer, spirits, or wine from carrying on his trade or business for 
which he shall be so licensed in booths, tents, or other places at the time 
and place and within the limits of holding any lawful and accustomed 
fair by virtue of any law or statute in that behalf, or any public races.” 
By § 22 the Union Assessment Committee, appointed under the County 
Rates Assessment Act are not to require any assessor, collector, or other 
person employed in the assessment or collection of the income-tax to 
make or transmit any copies or extracts from their rate-books, or to de- 
mand any document relating to the assessment of the income-tax on 


_ concerns in the nature of trade or manufacture chargeable under sche- 


dule A. § 23 enables Commissioners of Taxes for any Division of a 
County to hold their meetings within an adjoining city or other place of 
exclusive jurisdiction, all things done in such place by the Commis- 
sioners to be as valid as if done within the Division. § 24 directs that 
the income-tax is to be deducted from coupons on stock certificates 
although the half-yearly payment be under 50s. The innkeepers’ 
tobacco licences (§ 25) taken out after July 5, 1863, and before October 
11, 1864, shall continue to the last-named day, and in future the licence 
is to expire on October 10. Licences taken out before July 5 expired on 
October 10, 1863. By § 26 the provisions of former Acts for the recovery 
ae forfeitures, and other regulations are declared to apply to 
is Act, 


EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN AND CHILDREN IN 
BLEACHING WORKS. 


[26 and 27 Victorix, cap. 38.—Jyne 29, 1863.] 

This Act extends the terms Bleaching Works and Dyeing Works 
to “any building, buildings, or premises, in which females, young per- 
sons, and children are employed, and in any part of which buildings or 
premises any process previous to packing is carried on in the operation 
of calendering or finishing of any yarn or cloth of cotton, wool, silk, or 
flax, or any of them, or any mixture of them, or any yarn or cloth of 
any other material or materials, or in any process incident to such 
calendering or finishing, and in one or more of which processes steam, 
water, or other mechanical power is used.” 
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‘INCLOSURE, No. 2. 
[26 and 27 Victoria, cap. 39.—July 13, 1863.] 


An Act to authorise the Inclosure of certain Lands in pursuance ‘of a 
Special Report of the Inclosure Commissioners. 


This second Inclosure Act of the Session, applies to the following 
twenty-one places :—viz. in Cardiganshire—Llandewi-hrefi. Cumber- 
land—Mosser. Denbighshire—Bettws-gwerfil-goeh; Llangwm. Den- 
bighshire and Merionethshire—Llanfihangel-glyn-Myfir. Durham— 
Cockfield Fell. Gloucestershire—Bisley ; Minsterworth ; North Nibley. 
Herefordshire—Westhope Hill. Hertfordshire—Albury ; Castle Mead 
or Causeway Mead ; Rye Meads; Stanstead Marsh. Northumberland— 
Akeld and Humbleton. Radnorshire—Rhysllyn ; Ywehcoed. Somer- 
setshive—North Moor and South Moor. Warwickshire—Baxterley 
Commons, Wiltshire—Holt. Yorkshire—Cotherstone Moor. 


BAKEHOUSES REGULATION. 


[26 and 27 Victorie, cap. 40.—July 13, 1863.] 
An Act for the Regulation of Bakehouses. 


By this short Act it is provided that no person under the age of | 


eighteen, whether receiving wages or not, shall be sr ae bi in any 
bakehouse between the hours of nine at night and five in the morning. 
A bakehouse is defined to be any place in which bread, biscuits, or con- 
fectionary are baked, from the selling of which a profit is derived ; and 
the penalty for any infraction of this regulation is, for the first offence, 
a sum not exceeding 2i.; for a second offence, not exceeding 5l.; and 
for a third and every subsequent offence, a sum not exceeding 1. per 
day, but not to exceed 10/. In any town or place containing a popula- 
tion of more than 5,000 persons, the inside walls and ceiling of every 
bakehouse, and the passages and staircases leading thereto, are to be 
cither painted or limewashed ; if painted to have three coats of paint, 
to be renewed at least once in every seven years; and be washed with 
hot water and soap once at Jeast in every six months; if limewashed it 
is to be repeated every six months. Every bakehouse, wherever situated, 
is to be kept in a cleanly statc, properly ventilated, and kept free from 
effluvia arising from drains or other nuisance. ‘The occupier of any 
bakehouse infringing these regulations incurs a penalty not exceeding 
d/.; or the magistrates may, instead of inflicting a penalty, order the 
occupier to take means for bringing, within a fixed time, his bakehouse 
into conformity with this section of the statute ; a non-compliance with 
the order subjecting the occupier to a penalty not exceeding 1l. for each 
day’s neglect. No place on the same level as the bakehouse to be used 
as a sleeping-room unless separated from the bakehouse by a partition 
extending from the floor to the ceiling, with an external glazed window 
of at least nine superficial feet in area with an opening for ventilation 
of at least the half; the penalty for a first offence not exceeding 1l., for 
a second and every subsequent offence, not exceeding 5/. The Local 
Authority by any of their officers, who are to be the inspectors, are em- 
powered to enforce the provisions of this Act, and a penalty, not exceed- 
ing 201., is imposed on any one obstructing or preventing the inspector 
in his examination, All penalties are to be recovered summarily before 
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two or more justices in England, and by the usual process in Scotland 
and Ireland ; and power of imprisonment for any term not exceeding 


three months is given in cases of non-payment of the penalties imposed 
together with the costs. 


INNKEEPERS’ LIABILITY. 
[26 and 27 Victorie, cap. 41.—July 13, 1863.] 


An Act to amend the Law respecting the Liability of Innkeepers, and to 
prevent. certain Frauds upon them. 


After the passing of this Act no innkeeper shall “be liable to make 
good to any guest of such innkeeper any loss of or injury to goods or 
property brought to his inn, not being a horse or other live animal, or 
any gear appertaining thereto, or any carriage, to a greater amount 
than the sum of 301., except in the following cases—1l, where such 
goods or property shall have been stolen, lost, or injured through the 
wilful act, default, or neglect of such innkeeper or any servant in his 
employ : 2, where such goods or property shall have been deposited ex- 
pressly for safe custody with such innkeeper,” but in case of such de- 
posit the innkeeper may require that such property shall be deposited 
in a box or other receptacle fastened and sealed by the depositor, An 
innkeeper refusing to receive any such deposit from a guest is not en- 
titled to the benefit of this Act in respect of such property. A copy of 
the first section of this Act must be conspicuously exhibited in the hall 
or enttance of every inn in order to entitle the innkeeper to its benefit. 


SECURITY FROM VIOLENCE. 
[26 and 27 Victories, cap. 44.—July 13, 1863.] 


An Act for the further Security of the Persons of her Majesty's Subjects 
from personal Violence. 


The provisions of the 24 and 25 Vict. cap. 100 having been found 
insufficient to prevent attempts at robbery with violence, this Act sup- 
plements the punishments awarded in the previous Act, by enacting 
that the offender, if a male, may in addition be sentenced to be once, 
twice, or thrice privately whipped; but if under sixteen the instrument 
used is to be a birch-rod and the number of strokes at each whipping 
not to exceed twenty-five ; if above that’ age the number of strokes 
not to exceed fifty; and in every case the sentence is to specify the 
number of strokes and the instrument to be used. The whippings must 
all be inflicted within six months from the passing of the sentence, and 


in cases of sentences of penal servitude before the prisoner is removed 
to a convict prison. 


PASSENGERS’ ACT AMENDMENT. - 
[26 and 27 Victoria, cap. 51.—July 13, 1863.] 
An Act to amend the Passengers’ Act, 1855. 


By this Act, which came into operation on Oct. 1, 1863, a passenger 
ship is to signify every description of sea-going vessel, whether British 
or foreign, carrying upon any voyage to which the Passenger Act of 
1855 extends more than 50 passengers, or a greater number of pas- 
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sengers than in the proportion of one statute adult to every 33 tons of 
the registered tonnage of such ships, if propelled by sails, or than one 
statute adult to every 20 tons if aropalee by steam. Horses and cattle 
may be carried in passenger ships under the conditions now prescribed. 
In case of a wreck or damage in or near the United Kingdom, pas- 
sengers are to be provided with a passage by some other vessel, and are 
to be maintained in the mean time. Passengers can be removed from a 
damaged ship, and if they refuse to leave are to be liable to a penalty 
of 408. or to one month’s imprisonment. Governors or consuls may 
send on passengers if masters fail, and the expense to be recovered as a 
debt due to the Crown, - 


VACCINATION, IRELAND. 
[26 and 27 Victoria, cap. 52.—July 13, 1863.] 


An Act to further extend and make compulsory the Practice of Vaccination 
in Ireland. 


After Jan. 1, 1864, any child born is within six months at most to be 
taken by the father, mother, or person having the care of such child to 
the medical officer of the Dispensary District, for the purpose of being 
vaccinated, unless previously vaccinated by some duly qualified medical 
practitioner ; if the child be in the workhouse or any charitable institu- 
tion the proper steps are to be taken by the master, matron, or chief 
officer. On the eighth day after vaccination the child is to be taken to 
be inspected by the medical officer, who, if the operation has been suc- 
cessful, is to give a certificate to that effect in a form provided in a 
schedule, and transmit a duplicate to the Registrar of Births and Deaths 
of the district ; the certificate, without further proof, is to be admissible 
as evidence in case of complaint against the father, mother, or guardian 
of non-compliance with the regulations of this Act. If the child be not 
in a fit state for vaccination, the medical officer is to give a certificate 
to that effect, which is to be in force for two calendar months, when the 
child is again to be taken, and if not then in a fit state the certificate 
to be renewed, till the child shall have been successfully vaccinated. 
The rate of payment to the medical officer after the commencement of 
this Act, is to be ona shilling for every successful case; and if a child 
be found insusceptible of the vaccine disease, a certificate to that effect 
is to save the parents or guardians from the penalties for non-compliance. 
The Registrar of Births and Deaths is to keep a register of cases of 
successful vaccination, which is to be open for search on payment of one 
shilling and sixpence for each certificated copy. The Registrar is to 
give notice in writing, at or immediately after the registration of birth, 
of the requirements of this Act, and on failure of compliance, without 
reasonable excuse, the offender is to be fined in a sum not exceeding 10s. 
The Registrar is to receive a fee of 3d. for each child vaccinated in 
respect of whom he shall have performed the duties required by this 
Act, and a penalty not exceeding 20s. is imposed on his neglecting to 
register the vaccination. The Registrar-General is to provide books 
and forms; the penalties are to be recovered by summary process, and 
the Guardians of the Poor may direct proceedings to be instituted. 
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WAYWARDENS’ CONTRACTS. 
[26 and 27 Victorie, cap. 61.—July 21, 1863.] 


An Act to prevent Waywardens contracting for Works within their own 
Districts. 
~ No waywarden, either directly or indirectly, is to be concerned in any 
contract for the repair of a road within his own district, under the 
nalty of forfeiting 101. with costs of suit, recoverable in the County 
urt; and Highway Boards are declared to be not liable to pay for 
any work so contracted for, and if paid shall be recoverable with costs in 
any of the superior Courts of Law, or if below 501. in the County Court ; 
sums so recovered to be paid after defraying expenses to the credit of 
the District Fund. 


GROWING CROPS, IRELAND. 
[26 and 27 Victorie, cap. 62.—July 21, 1863.] 


An Act to amend the Laws relating to the Seizure of growing Crops in 
Ireland. 


This Act, which extends to Ireland only, declares it to be “not 
lawful to seize or take in execution under any civil bill, decree, or order 
of the civil court, or under any decree, order, or warrant of a justice of 
the peace, any growing crops, trees, shrubs, plants, or vegetable matters 
which are not severed from the land and soil,” save only when such 
—" or warrant shall have been issued before the passing of this 


VOLUNTEERS, 
[26 and 27 Victorie, cap. 65.—July 21,1863.) 


An Act to consolidate and amend the Acts relating to the Volunteer Force 
of Great Britain. 


Thirteen Acts or sections of Acts are repealed by the present Act, 
which (§ 1) may be cited as The Volunteer Act, 1863. By § 2 power 
is given to the Crown to accept the services of any persons desirous of 
forming themselves into a volunteer corps, and offering their services 
through the Lieutenant of a county; and on suclr acceptance they aro 
to be deemed lawfully formed as a corps of that county. By § 3 the 
Crown is empowered to constitute a permanent staff for any volunteer 
corps, consisting of an adjutant commissioned by her Majesty, and of so 
many serjeant-instructors as may seem fit, engaged for a period not 
exceeding five years; such adjutants to be doenol officers and the ser- 
jeant-instructors non-commissioned officers of the permanent staff, but 
_—, to the orders of the officers of the corps according to their 
rank and the laws and usages of her Majesty's forces; any non-com- 
missioned officer on the permanent staff enrolling himself in the 
militia or enlisting in the army may be tried and punished as a 
deserter; or if he confesses his desertion, may be returned to his service 
at the discretion of a Secretary of State, and put under: stoppages until 
any bounty he may have received be repaid; or if enlisting in the army, 
may cause him to remain there, his time of service not to be reckoned 
for a pension until the time when his engagement in the volunteers may 
have ceased ; such enlistment in no case to prevent his delivering up in 
good order all arms, clothing, and appointments issued to him as a 
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member of the volunteer permanent staff, and may be put under stop- 
pages until the value be repaid of all such things not delivered up. 
All officers, except those of the permanent staff (§ 4) are, with her 
Majesty’s sagaceal to be appointed and commissioned by the Lieutenants 
of counties ; the commission not to be vacated by the death or change 
of the Lieutenant. The officers (§ 5) are to rank with those of her 
Majesty's regular and militia forces as the youngest of their respective 
ranks, and with those of the yeomanry force according to the rank and 
date of their commissions; they are not entitled to exercise any com- 
mand over any other of her Majesty's military forces, and when in actual 
military service no otherwise than as prescribed by the Articles of War, 
and the Mutiny Act; the acceptance of a commission is not to vacate a 
seat in the House of Commons. Every officer (§ 6) on receiving his 
commission is to take the oath of allegiance in the form set forth in a 
schedule. Any volunteer (§ 7) may quit his corps on giving the com- 
manding officer fourteen days’ notice in writing ; wheal up his arms, 
accoutrements, and all property issued to him by the corps; and paying 
all sums due or becoming due by him; on which he is to be struck out 
of the muster-roll: if any volunteer gives such notice, and the com- 
manding officer refuse to strike him out of the muster-roll, he may 
appeal to two justices of the peace, who, if it appear that he has fulfilled 
the required conditions, shall forthwith order the commanding officer to 
strike out the name, and the order shall be binding. If any volunteer 
(§ 8) enlist in the militia or the army he shall be deemed discharged 
from the volunteer corps, but must deliver up the arms, &c., or be put 
under stoppage for the repayment of their value. Volunteers (§ 9) on 
actual military service, or undergoing inspection, or voluntarily doing 
any military duty, may be placed by her Majesty under the command of 
a general or field-officer of her Majesty’s army, senior in rank to every 
officer of the volunteer force, but the volunteers are to be led by their 
own officers, under such command. An annual inspection (§ 10) is to 
be held by a general or field-officer of her Majesty's army. Her Ma- 
jesty in Council (§ 11) may declare what is requisite to entitle a volun- 
teer to be deemed efficient, defining the extent of attendance at drill, 
the course of instruction, and the degree of proficiency attained by him 
and his corps, to be judged of at the annual inspection, or otherwise as 
the order in council may direct ; the draft of any scheme for the pur- 
pose to be submitted to parliament two months before receiving the 
approval of her Majesty. Whenever it seems fit (§ 12) her Majesty 
may disband any volunteer corps or any part thereof. Corps formed 
before the passing of this Act (§ 13) are to be continued in service, un- 
less her Majesty disband them. Where two or more volunteer corps are 
formed, by_the authority of a Secretary of State, into a body to be called 
an Administrative Regiment (§ 14), the permanent staff are to be ap- 
— as in §3. The Lieutenant of the county to which a corps 
longs, or the commanding officer of a corps or regiment, may (§ 15) 
assemble a Court of Inquiry to inquire into any matter relative to the 
corps or regiment, or to any officer or volunteer or non-commissioned 
officer of the permanent staff, to record the facts, and, if required, to 
_report on the same for the information of the Lieutenant or command- 
ing officer. The Secretary of State (§ 16) may make regulations for 
the government of the Volunteer Force, not being inconsistent with this 
Act, respecting the appointment and promotion of officers, the assem- 
bling and proceedings of Courts of Inquiry, and the general govern- 
ment and discipline of the Volunteer Force. In case of actual or 
apprehended invasion of any part of the United Kingdom (§ 17), the 
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occasion being first communicated to parliament if sitting, or declared 
in council if not sitting, her Majesty may direct to any or all of the 
Lieutenants of Counties throughout Great Britain, to call out the 
Volunteer Corps for actual military service, and every member of such 
corps shall assemble as the Lieutenant may direct, and march according 
to orders, within Great Britain; any one, not incapacitated, neglecting 
so to do to be deemed a deserter. On a Volunteer Corps being called 
out for actual military service (§ 18), there will be issued, unless re- 
fusing to accept it, two guineas to all the members of the corps then 
assembled; they will receive pay as in the regular army, their wives 
and families will receive relief if needed, as with the militia, and on 
being released from actual service each will receive one guinea. After 
being called out for service (§ 19) no corps can be released except by an 
order in writing signed by the Lieutenant of the county, and the corps 
must bave been previously returned to the county to which it belongs. 
By § 20 provision is made for officers disabled in actual service, for 


’ their widows, and that volunteers and non-commissioned officers shall 


be entitled to pensions as soldiers of her Majesty's army. In §§ 21 to 30 
are laid down regulations for the discipline and property of the corps, 
which we do not repeat, as they will necessarily be made known to 
every member, and concern no one else. By §§ 31 to 36, and by § 40, 
powers are given to corps to purchase, with the consent of the Secretary 
of State, land for rifle and artillery practice; and enabling the crown, 
corporate bodies, and others, to grant leases or licences for such pur- 
poses ; and where a footpath (§ 37) crosses or runs dangerously near 
the place of such practice, power is given to two justices to stop up or 
divert the footpath. Bye-laws ($38) may be made by the Secretary of 
State for the regulation of shooting, and for the prevention of intrusion 
during the time of shooting; such laws may impose pecuniary penal- 
ties for breach, but not to exceed 5l., recoverable by the usual process, 
Land acquired for these purposes (§ 39) is to be deemed as having 
ceased to be occupied when not so used for the period of one year by the 
corps by which it was held, and the land returns to the original owner, 
to whom a certificate from the Secretary of State of the fact of such 
non-user will be sufficient evidence of title in any court of law. Officers 
and men (§ 41) are exempted from serving in the militia so long only 
as they continue enrolled in a corps; horses used by volunteers for 
military purposes for not less than six days (§ 42) are exempt from the 
tax on horses, on the commanding officer signing a certificate stating 
the number of days that the horse has been so employed ; and (§ 43) 
he subjects himself toa penalty not exceeding 2001. for knowingly giving 
a false certificate. Volunteers (§ 44) are not to forfeit their interest in 
any Friendly or Benefit Society, notwithstanding any rules to the con- 
trary, in consequence of being enrolled in a Volunteer Corps. Men in 
uniform, horses, and carriages, (§ 45) are exempt from tolls on public 
roads, when on duty; demanding or taking toll, or fraudulently claim- 
ing the exemption, subjects every offender to a penalty not exceeding 
5l. The Lieutenant of the county to which a Volunteer Corps belongs 
(§ 46) may require returns to be made to him of the strength and 
efficiency of the corps. The Clerks of General Meetings of Lieutenancy 
(§ 47) are to be paid for their trouble according to a schedule of rates 
annexed to the Act; and § 48 details the regulations. for recovering 
penalties, and the application of them. § 49 defines the terms used in 
the Act, according to which Lieutenant of a county includes Vice-Lieu- 
tenant, and in the City of London the Commissioners of Lieutenancy. 
The Isle of Wight (§ 50), the Isle of Man, the Cinque Ports, are to be 
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deemed counties under their governors, warden, &c.; and every Riding, 
Stewartry, City, or Place, for which her Majesty constitutes a Lieu- 
tenancy, is to be deemed a county of itself; § 51 repeals the Acts men- 
tioned at the commencement; § 52 exempts the Hon. Artillery Company 
of London from the operation of this Act; and § 53 provides that the 
Act shall not extend to Ireland. 


GREENWICH HOSPITAL. 
[26 and 27 Victorix, cap. 67.—July 21, 1863.] 

An Act to enable Provision to be made out of the Funds of Greenwich 
Tlospital for the Widows of Seamen and Marines slain, killed, or 
drowned in the Sea Service of the Crown. . 

The Commissioners of Greenwich Hospital are to appropriate out of 
the revenues of the Hospital, a sum not exceeding 5,000/. annually, and 
as the finances of the Hospital may allow, for widows of petty officers 
and seamen, subject to such rules as the Admiralty may prescribe, and 
the approval of the Privy Council; such rules to be laid before Par- 
liament every year. If the sum of 5,0001. be not wholly appropriated, 
the unexpended balance is to be invested in government securities, and 
the interest to be taken and applied as part of the said sum of 5,0001. 


METROPOLITAN MAIN DRAINAGE, 
[26 and 27 Victoriw, cap. 68.—July 21, 1863.] 


An Act to extend the Powers of the Act relating to the Main Drainage of 
the Metropolis. 

This Act is mainly, indeed almost wholly, confined to giving power 
to the Metropolitan’ Board of Works to borrow an additional sum of 
1,200,000/., the principal and interest guaranteed by the Treasury. 
This sum it is stated is rendered necessary “by reason of the increased 
price of materials and labour since the passing of the previous Act.” 
The last section also extends the time by which the works are to be 
completed, to December 31, 1866. 


PUBLIC WORKS IN MANUFACTURING DISTRICTS. 
[26 and 27 Victorie, cap. 70.—July 21, 1863.] 


An Act to facilitate the Execution of Public Works in certain Manufactur- 
ing Districts ; to authorise for that Purpose Advances of Public Money 
to a limited Amount upon Security of Local Rates; and to shorten the 
Period for the Adoption of the Local Government Act, 1858, in certain 
Cases. 


The preamble states that whereas great numbers of the labouring and 
manufacturing classes still remain out of employment; it is therefore 
expedient to give employment by the execution of works of public 
utility and sanitary improvement. The Commissioners of the Treasury 
are therefore empowered by § 1 toissueout of the Consolidated Fund sums 
of money not exceeding in the whole 1,200,0001.; such money to be at 
the disposal of the Loan Commissioners, under the provisions of pre- 
vious Acts (§ 2) relating to public loans ; with power for them (§ 3) to 
lend, and for Local Boards and Authorities to borrow, for the purposes 
and on the terms specified; no loan to exceed one year’s rateable value 
of the property assessed, and the interest is to be 3U. 10s, per cent.; and 
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every loan is to be made with the authority of the Poor Law Board. 
Money so borrowed (§ 4) is not to be applied in paying off any suiting 
debt or charge, but exclusively to the permanent works to be under- 
taken. The money (§ 5) is to he advanced by the Loan Commissioners 
in such instalments as the Poor Law Board may direct; and payments 
may be postponed or withheld on a notice from the Poor Law Board 
that the works are not carried on to its satisfaction or in conformity 
with the plan proposed. The Secretary of State (§ 6) may appoint an 
engineer to examine and report to the Poor Law Board on any works 
proposed, or being executed, or completed, with power to enter upon 
and survey such works, examine plans and specifications, and inspect 
the accounts. In order to facilitate the adoption of the Local Govern- 
ment Act (§ 7), the periods for notices and appeals are shortened, until 
: aay 1, 1864; and also (§ 8) the periods required in commencing to act 

under its provisions. By § 9 the power to abandon the Local Govern- 
ment Act is extended to places having more than~3,000 inhabitants, 
§ 10 prescribes the mode of proceeding in respect of the paving, sewer- 
ing, &c., of private streets, as in the Local Government Act, 1858, and 
the Public Health Act, 1848. Informalities (§ 10) are not to be ad- 
mitted as objections in the hearing of any information or other pro- 
ceeding before justices, unless they be of opinion that such defect has 
misled the person making the objection, and then they may adjourn the 
hearing on such terms as they think fit. Any Local Board or other 
Authority, except Guardians, are empowered by § 12, “to acquire, 
drain, lay out, plant, or otherwise improve any common or other lands 
used or intended to be used as places of public recreation ; to construct, 
improve, or enlarge any reservoir for water supply, and to lay down or 
extend the requisite pipes for such reservoir; to widen, deepen, cleanse, 
embank, straighten, or otherwise improve any river, stream, or brook ;” 
and to enter into agreement respecting the execution of such work, or 
the apportionment of the cost thereof, with whoever has any beneficial 
interest in the work or is otherwise affected. Any Local Board or other 
Authority (§ 13), but in the case of Guardians not without the approval 
of the Poor Law Board, may agree with the owner of any lands adjoin- 
ing to or near their district, to make any road or to execute any work 
of drainage or private improvement, on such lands at the expense of 
the owner, allowing time for the repayment of the amount expended, 
and receiving the same by annual instalments of not less than one- 
thirtieth of such sum with interest at not less than 3} per cent. per 
annum upon the sum at any time remaining unpaid; and where the 
owner has only a limited interest in such lands, the inheritance may be 
charged, but not until an engineer has certified that the outlay will be 
a permanent benefit to the estate ; in this clause the word owner is to 
mean the person for the time being in the receipt of the rack-rent, 
whether on his own account or as trustee, and is not to include a lease- 
holder unless he holds the same for a term of which thirty years are 
unexpired, or for lives of which at least two are subsisting at the time 
of the passing of this Act ; and where such years or lives are not unex- 
pired or subsisting the person entitled to the reversion is to be deemed 
the owner. If the Guardians (§ 14) at any meeting held after special 
notice, resolve that it would contribute to the health or convenience of 
any place for which they are acting, that “any pond, pool, open ditch, 
sewer, or drain should be drained, cleansed, covered, or filled up; or 
any highway, public road, or footpath, should be made, levelled, or im- 
proved; or any river, stream, or brook should be widened, deepened, 
cleansed, embanked, straightened, or improved; or a sewer or well 
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should be made or improved; or that a wéll should be dug; or a 
reservoir for water supply should be constructed, cay vig or enlarged, 
or the requisite pipes connected with any reservoir for water supply be 
laid down, improved, or extended; or that any common or other lands 
used or intended to be used as places of public recreation, should be 
drained, laid out, planted, or otherwise improved, or that any other 
work of public utility or sanitary improvement should be executed ;” 
they may procure a plan of such works with an estimate of the cost, 
and lay the same before the Poor Law Board, who may authorise them 
to borrow and the Loan Commissioners to lend such money, with 
interest, to be secured by a mortgage of or charge upon the rates 
raised or to be raised, and the Guardians may thereupon proceed to 
execute such works as have received the approval of the Poor Law 
Board. The instalments of principal with interest are to be repaid by 
the overseers out of the Poor’s Rate, upon the order of the Guardians, 
in like manner as the other claims of the Guardians upon them; and if 
undertaken by two or more places the costs are to be estimated and 
apportioned according to the proportion of the works undertaken in 
them respectively; the overseers are to raise the amount by a rate to be 
made and enforced in like manner as the Poor's Rate. The Lands 
Clauses Consolidation Act, 1845 (§ 16), is incorporated with this Act, ex- 
cept as to its compulsory clauses; as are (§ 17) the clauses of The Com- 
missioners’ Clauses Act, 1847, as far as relates to mortgages; and 
mortgages (§ 18) are to be deemed valid notwithstanding irregularities 
of proceedings. Where the Loan Commissioners make a loan (§ 19), 
and take a mortgage, its validity is not to be contested although the 
conditions have not been complied with, nor shall any ratepayer ques- 
tion its validity on such ground. The Poor Law Board (§ 20) is not to 
make an order for a loan after July 1, 1864, unless with a view to the 
completion of works then already begun. This Act (§ 21) applies only 
to inet situated wholly or in part in the counties of Chester, Lanca- 
shire, and Derby. The term overseers (§ 22) is to include church- 
wardens in the case of any parish to which this Act applies; and (§ 23) 
it may be cited as The Public Works (Manufacturing Districts) Act, 
1863,* 


INDIA STOCK. 
[26 and 27 Victorix, cap. 73.—July 28, 1863.] 
An Act to give further Facilities to the Holders of India Stock. 
This Act gives similar facilities to the holders of India Stock as are 
given to the holders of Government Stock by cap. 28, by the issue of 


certificates on payment of the like fees, and with the same punishments 
for forgery of them. 


‘THAMES EMBANKMENT, SOUTH SIDE. 
[26 and 27 Victorix, cap. 75.—July 28, 1863.] 
An Act for the Embankment of Part of the River Thames, on the South 
Side thereof, in the Parish of St. Mary, Lambeth, and for other purposes, 
Omitting all the details as to the exercise of powers, the right of pur- 
chasing or rent ng lands, of arbitration in cases of disputed compensa- 


* This important Act, with an Introduction and Notes by W. Cunningham Glen, Esq., 
is published by Knight and Co. The same volume includes the Bakehouse Regulation 
Act, the Nuisances Removal (seizure of unwholesome food) Act, and the Stipendiary 
Magistrates Act. 
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tion, the power of certain deviations and of interfering with gas and 
water-pipes, &c., in which it resembles thé previous Embankment Act, 
North Side, the Metropolitan Board of Works are empowered by this 
Act to borrow 480,000I., on the security of the Thames Embankment 
Act, 1862, and the Metropolis Improvement Act, 1863 [the Coal and 
Wine Duties of the City of London], for the purpose of making and 
executing the following embankments and works :—“1. An enlarge- 
ment of the bed of the river Thames, by an excavation of the land, and 
removal of the wharf walls and premises from or near Gunhouse-alley 
near to the London Gas-works to or near Broad-street : 2. An embank- 
ment on the right bank of the Thames commencing at or near Gun- 
house-alley, and ending at Westminster Bridge : 3. A new street, from 
Palace New-road to Bishop’s-walk : 4. The widening of Palace New- 
road, within the limits of deviation, in continuation of such last-mentioned 
street : 5. A new street, commencing in and out of the roadway on the 
before-mentioned intended embankment and terminating at or near 
Vauxhall-row, all within the parish of St. Lambeth : and, 6. The 
reclaiming or inclosing of a portion of the or foreshore of the river 
Thames.” <A public footway of not less than 20 feet in width is to 
be formed along the said embankment from Westminster Bridge to the 
point where the intended street to Vauxhall-row diverges from the em- 

nkment roadway. When formed, the roadway, the new streets and 
approaches, are to be under the. management of the vestries, with the 
sole authority and duty of paving, repairing, cleansing, lighting, watch- 
ing, &c., as the other streets of the parish. Until the completion of the 
works, the plans, sections, and books of reference are to remain in the 
office in which they are deposited, and may be inspected by any one on 
payment of one shilling for each inspection. 


METROPOLIS ROADS ACT, 1863. 
[26 and 27 Victorie, cap. 78.—July 28, 1863.] 


An Act to amend the Acts relating to the Turnpike Roads in the Neighbour- 
hood of the Metropolis, north of the River Thames. 


By this Act certain roads are transferred from the management of the 
Commissioners of the Metropolis Turnpike Roads north of the Thames 
to the respective parishes in which they are wholly or partially situated, 
and it very minutely details what portions of the road are assigned 
to the care of each parish. By this measure all turnpikes are abolished 
on the roads within the parishes of St. Margaret, Westminster; St. 
Luke, Chelsea ; St. Mary Abbot, Kensington ; St. Peter and St. Paul, 
Hammersmith; Fulham; St. George, Hanover-square ; Paddington ; 
St. Marylebone ; St. John, Hampstead; St. James and St. John, Clerk- 
enwell ; St. Pancras; St. Mary, Islington; St. Luke, Old-street; St. 
Leonard, Shoreditch ; St. Matthew, Bethnal-green ; Hackney ; St. Mary, 
Stoke Newington and Hornsey ; Twickenham and 'I'eddington; except 
parts of the Harrow-road, Kilburn-road and the Green-lanes-road. The 
transfer is to take place from and after July 1, 1864, when the described 
roads are to be considered and treated as public roads maintained by the 
respective parishes. Pumps, stand-pipes, and other things the property 
of the Commissioners, may be retained at a valuation, and the toll- 
houses are then to be cleared away. The authority of the Commis- 
sioners remains on all portions of the roads under their management, 
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except those transferred to the parishes, which are thenceforth to un- 
dertake the repairing, watering, watching and lighting them, the 
expense thereof to be defrayed out of the parish rates, 


| PRISON MINISTERS. 
[26 and 27 Victories, cap. 79.—July 28, 1863.] 


An Act for the Amendment of the Law relating to the Religious Instruc- 


tion of Prisoners in County and Borough Prisons in England and 
Scotland. 


By § 1 this Act may be cited for all purposes as The Prison Ministers 
Act, 1863 ; and is to apply (§ 2) to all jails, houses of correction, or 
prisons maintained at the expense of any county or division of a county, 
city, or borough, and to all local prisons, in England or Scotland. The 
authorities having power to appont a prison chaplain, may (§ 3), if the 
number of prisoners differing from the established religion be so great 
as in their opinion to require it, appoint a minister to attend the prisoners 
of his own sect, and award him a reasonable sum as a recompense of his 
services; and they may, without a special request, but not against the 
will, of any prisoner of a church differing from that of the established 
church, permit a minister of his sect to visit such prisoner at proper and 
reasonable times ; taking precautions against the admission ot improper 
persons and to prevent improper communications; but any prisoner at 
his request is to be allowed, subject to the rules of the jail, to attend the 
chapel or be visited by the chaplain of the jail; every minister so 
appointed is to hold his appointment at the pleasure of the authorities 
who appointed him, and none such shall be made where there is not a 
chaplain of the established church. Every keeper of a prison (§ 4) on 
receiving a prisoner into custody, is to enter his name in a book to be 
provided for the purpose, with the addition of the church or religious 
persuasion to which he shall declare himself to belong, and is to give 
the appointed minister a list of the prisoners belonging to the church or 
sect 7 SP minister. By §5 so much of § 30 of the 4 Geo. IV. is 
repealed as requires the chaplain to visit every room and cell in the 

rison occupied by prisoners, as it is not to apply to prisoners visited 
y any other minister. . 


MARRIAGES REGISTRATION, IRELAND. 
[26 and 27 Victoriz, cap. 90.—July 28, 1863.] 
An Act to provide for the Registration of Marriages in Ireland. 


This Act, which (§ 1) may be cited as The Registration of Marriages 
(Ireland) Act, 1863, is to take effect (§ 2) from and after January 1, 
1864. The words (§ 3) Lord Lieutenant are to mean the chief governor 
of Ireland; General Search, a search during any number of days not 
exceeding six, and Particular Search, a search over any period not 
exceeding five years for any given register of marriage, and (§ 4) is to 
extend to Ireland only. The Registrar-General (§ 5) is to furnish, 
before December 31, 1863, the Guardians of each Union with printed 
notices, specifying the several acts required to be done for the purpose 
of registering any marriage under the provisions of this Act, which the 
Guardians shall cause to be placed on the outside of the several church 
and chapel doors, or other public and conspicuous buildings within their 
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‘respective Unions, on or before the said December 31, 1863. Register 
Books (§ 6) properly prepared, are to be furnished by the Registrar- 
General. The Superintendent Registrars, and Registrars’ Districts 
(§ 7), under the Registration of Births and Deaths, Ireland, Act, are to 
be the same for this Act; but (§ 8) the Lord Lieutenant, or the 
Registrar-General with his approbation, may alter the boundaries of, or 
form new, districts, and for new districts may appoint fit persons to be 
Registrars ; every such Registrar to hold his office during the pleasure 
of the Registrar-General. The Registrar (§ 9) with the approval of the 
Registrar-General, may appoint by writing a deputy to act for him in 
vase of illness or absence, such deputy, while so acting, to have all the 
ate and duties, and be liable to the provisions and penalties, provided 
y this Act, and in case of the death of the Registrar he is to act as 
Registrar till another be appointed ; and every Registrar is to be civilly 
nsible for the acts and omissions of his deputy. If the Registrars 
and Superintendent Registrars (§ 10) refuse to act forthe purposes of 
this Act the Guardians may appoint others, with such qualifications as the 
Registrar-General may declare to be necessary, as Registrars of Marriage 
for their respective districts. ‘In all cases of marriage (§ 11) which 
may be legally solemnized in Ireland, and which do not come within the 
provisions of the 7 and 8 Victoriz, cap. 81, or any Act amending the 
same, the parties about to contract any such marriage shall produce to 
the clergyman celebrating such marriage a certificate according to the 
form A in the schedule annexed [it is a certificate of a marriage in a 
Roman Catholic chapel], which certificate shall be procured by the 
ai contracting the marriage, previous to-its solemnization, from the 
gistrar of the District appointed under this Act within which such 
marriage is intended to be solemnized, who shall be bound, as far as 
pose without fee or reward, to fill up the said schedule, and it shall 
signed by the parties contracting the marriage and by the witnesses 
present thereat, not beirig less than two, and also by the said clergyman, 
and the parties contracting the marriage shall within three days there- 
after either deliver or send by post such certificate to the Registrar of 
Marriages appointed under this Act for the district wherein the marriage 
was solemnized; and the husband shall in case of failure so to deliver 
or send such certificate be liable in a penalty not exceeding 10I.” In 
case of inability:-to write (§ 12) a cross or mark may be made in presence 
of the clergyman or two witnesses who shall attest the same. The 
ticulars (§ 13) of the certificates are to be entered in the Register 
Books, in which errors may be corrected before a justice in ified 
forms. Certified copies (§ 14) of entries of marriages are to be sent 
quarterly on a days to the Superintendent Registrar, to whom 
are also to be delivered the Register Books when filled ; and the Super- 
intendent Registrar is to send certified copies quarterly (§ 15) to the 
Registrar-General, to be kept in his office, so that they may be seen and 
examined, The Registrar-General (§ 16) is every year to transmit an 
abstract of the number of marriages registered during the foregoing year 
to the Lord Lieutenant, in such form and at such date as he may 
uire, and such abstract is to be annually laid before parliament. 
Indexes (§ 17) are to be kept at the Registrar-General's office; and 
every person be entitled to search the same between ten in the morning 
and four in the afternoon of every day except Sunday, Christmas Day, 
and Good Friday, and to have a certified copy of any entry; for every 
general search there is to be paid 20s. and for every particular search 1s. 
and for every certified copy 2s. 6d. with the addition of the penny stamp. 
Indexes are also to be kept in the Superintendent Registrar’s office 
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(§ 18), for a general search in which 5s. is to be paid, and for a particular 
search 1s., and for a certified copy the same as above; and the Register 
Books (§ 19) which may not have been returned to the Superintendent 
Registrar on payment of 6d. for the search, and for a certified copy of 
the entry as above. The Superintendent Registrar (§ 20) is to be paid 
quarterly for the certified copies sent to the General Register office at 
the rate of 2d. for each entry, to be paid by the Registrar-General ; and 
the Registrars at the rate of 6d. for every entry of marriage, to be paid 
qeantenty by the Guardians, and charged to the general account of the 

nion. Persons making false statements (§ 22) for entry on the register 
are made subject to the penalties for perjury ; and (§ 23) the §§ 36 and 37 
of the 24 and 25 Vict., cap. 98, providing for the punishment of forgery 
are incorporated with this Act. Any Registrar (§ 24) refusing or with- 
out reasonable cause omitting to fill up the certificate of marriage, or to 
register any marriage of which he shall have received the certificate ; 
and any person having the custody of any Register Book who shall 
carelessly lose or injure the same, or carelessly allow the same to be 
injured while in his keeping, is to forfeit a sum not exceeding 107. ; and 
the like penalty (§ 25) is imposed on every one, who by this Act is 
required to deliver the registers or copies of such registers to any Super- 
intendent Registrar or the Registrar-General, omitting or refusing for 
one calendar month to do so. Penalties (§ 26) are recoverable by 
summury process; and (§ 27) nothing in this Act is to affect the law of 
marriage in Ireland. 


STIPENDIARY MAGISTRATES. 
[26 and 27 Victorie, cap. 97.—July 28, 1863.] 


An Act to enable Cities, Towns and Boroughs of 25,000 Inhabitants and 
upwards to appoint Stipendiary Magistrates. 

After stating in the preamble that increasing populations, “ and the 
difficult and important legal questions that arise under various public 
and local Acts, creating unreasonable demands on the time of justices,” 
this Act declares it desirable that the services of stipendiary magistrates 
should be secured. It therefore empowers the Local Board of any city 
or place to make a bye-law, with the assent of a majority of not less 
than two-thirds of the Board, for the appointment of such magistrate, for 
whom a fixed salary is to be assigned bya similar majority ; these bye- 
laws are to be transmitted to the Secretary of State. If approved by 
him, a barrister of not less than five years’ standing is to be appointed 
by the crown, whose salary as agreed upon is to be paid quarterly out 
of the Local Improvement rates. In case of a vacancy, no new ap- 
pointment is to be made until after a fresh application from the Local 
Board. | A suitable police-office is to be provided by the Local Board. 
The magistrate to be appointed need not be qualified by estate as other 
justices of the county, but shall sit and act as justice of the peace of 
the city or place wherein his jurisdiction is situate on all matters 
where one or more justices are by law now required, either alone or 
together with any other justice or justices of the peace ; his summonses 
and warrants are to be obeyed and executed; but he is not to sit in 
courts of jail delivery, in general or quarter-sessions, or in making a 
county rate. The magistrate so appointed is required to appoint a fit 
and proper person, an attorney-at-law in actual practice, as a clerk, re- 
moveable at pleasure ; such clerk to attend at all official meetings and 


perform the usual duties of justices’ clerks, with such yearly salary as © 
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the Local Board shall appoint, subject to an appeal to the Secretary of 
State. Such clerk is disqualified, either by himself or partner, from 
acting as attorney in any matter before the said magistrate, or arising 
out of or consequent thereon. A list of the fees is to be affixed in the 
public office, and the magistrate may, on reasonable cause, remit fees 
and award costs. The clerk is to keep an account of all fees received, 
and pay them over quarterly to the treasurer of the Local Board, to be 
carried by him to the credit of the Local Improvement rate ; if neces- 
sary, the Local Board may make an assessment, not exceeding a penny 
in the pound on all property rateable to the Improvement rate; for the 
salaries of the magistrate and clerk, and the expenses of the office. 


INJURIES TO SHEEP AND CATTLE, SCOTLAND. 
[26 and 27 Victoriw, cap. 100.—July 28, 1863.] 


An Act to render owners of Dogs in Scotland liable iw certain Cases for 
Injuries done by their Dogs to Sheep and Cattle. 

The Act extends to Scotland only, and provides that, in any action 
against the owner of a dog for damages, it shall not be necessary for 
the A apap? to prove a previous propensity in the dog to injure sheep or 
cattle ; and the occupier of any house or place in which such dog has 
been usually kept or permitted to remain, is declared liable as the 
owner, unless he can prove that he was not the owner, and that the 


dog was pi, hl rmitted to remain in his house or place without his 
sanction or knowledge. 


RUM DUTY. 
[26 and 27 Victoria, cap. 102.—July 28, 1863.] 
An Act to reduce the Duty on Rum in certain Cases. 


Spirits of Wine having been allowed to be methylated duty-free, the 
present Act is merely to admit rum to a similar privilege. Foreign 
and colonial rum may now bé methylated in the customs warehouses, 
by any person licensed to make or mix methylated spirits, under such 
conditions as the Commissioners of Customs may direct. The rum is 
to be of not less than 20 per cent. over proof, in quantities of not less 
than the whole cask in which imported, and to be mixed with not less 
than one-ninth in bulk of wood naphtha or methylic alcohol, or such 
other article or substance as the previous Act has prescribed. No rum 
to be mixed till payment be made of the difference between the cus- 
toms duty on rum and the excise duty on British spirits. The wood 
naphtha, methylic alcohol, or other such article or substance, is to be 
furnished by the Commissioners of Inland Revenue at the expense of 
the person proposing to make the mixture; such mixture to be de- 
nominated methylated spirit; and be removed under the certificate of 
the proper officer of customs to some approved! store eg to a 
rectifier of spirits or to a licensed maker of methylated spirit. Methy- 
lated spirit may be exported under such regulations as the Commis- 
sioners of Customs and Inland Revenue may make. The provisions asto 
fines, forfeitures, &c., for fraud or infringement of the regulations, are 
to be those of the 18 and 19 Vict, cap. 38, and the 25 Vict. cap. 91. 
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MISAPPROPRIATION BY SERVANTS. 
[26 and 27 Victorie, cap. 103.—July 28, 1863.] 


An Act to amend the Law in certain Cases of Misappropriation by 
Servants of the Property of their Masters. 

Servants taking their master’s corn (§ 1) without authority, for the 
purpose of giving the same to their master’s horses or other animals, 
are not in future to be deemed guilty of felony; but on conviction 
before two justices of the peace, may either be imprisoned, with or 
without hard labour, for any term not exceeding three months, or else 
forfeit and pay such sum as they may deem meet not exceeding 51. ; 
but the justices have the power to dismiss the case altogether if deemed 
too trifling, or if the circumstances render it inexpedient to inflict any 

unishment ; and if upon the trial of any servant for feloniously taking 
hie master’s corn or other food for cattle, he satisfy the jury that it was 
only an offence under this Act, the jury may return a verdict ac- 
cordingly, and the punishment to be awarded shall be such as the pro- 
visions of this Act prescribe. Power is given (§ 2) of appeal to the 
next quarter-sessions within twelve days after conviction; and no 
conviction or adjudication on appeal (§ 3) is to be quashed for want of 
form, and no warrant of commitment to be deemed void by reason of 
any defect therein, provided it be alleged that the person has been 
convicted and there be a good and valid conviction to sustain the 
same, Summary proceedings are to be taken (§ 4) under the 11 and 
12 Vict. cap. 48, except in London and the Metropolitan District. The 
in (§ 5) extends to England only ; and commenced (§ 6) on Septem- 

er 1, 1863. 


PROMISSORY NOTES AND BILLS OF EXCHANGE. 
[26 and 27 Victorie, cap. 105.—July 28, 1863.] 


An Act to remove certain Restrictions on the Negotiation of Promissory 
Notes and Bills of Exchange under a limited Sum. 


“From and after the passing of this Act, the Act passed in the 17 Geo. 
III. cap. 30, and so much and such part and parts of any other Act or Acts 
as continue or revive the said Act, or as prohibit or restrain, or impose 
any penalty for or on account of the publishing, uttering, or negotiating 
in England of any promissory or other note, not being a note payable 
to bearer on demand, bill of exchange, draft, or undertaking in 
writing, being negotiable or transferable, for the payment of 20s., or 
above that sum and less than 5J., or on which 20s., or above that sum 
and less than 5l., shall remain undischarged, made, drawn, or endorsed 
in any other manner than as directed by the said Act of the 17 Geo. III. 
aforesaid, and also § 17 and schedules (C.) and (D.) of an Act passed 
in the 8 and 9 Vict. cap. 38, requiring or directing that all such notes, 
bills, drafts, or undertakings as aforesaid which shall be issued in 
Scotland shall be made, drawn, or endorsed according to the forms 
contained in the said schedules respectively, shall be and the same is 
and are hereby repealed. This Act is to continue in force for three 
years, and until the end of the then next ensuing session of Parlia- 
ment.” 
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VACCINATION, SCOTLAND. 


[26 and 27 Victorie, cap. 108.—July 28, 1863.] 
An Act to extend and make compuleory the Practice of Vaccination in 
cotland. 


Within two months from the passing of this Act (§ 1) the Parochial 
Board of every parish or combination of parishes in Scotland shall 

point a registered medical practitioner or practitioners to be the 
pao ol or Vaccinators within such parish or combination. The 
remuneration to each such Vaccinator (§ 2), shall depend on and be 
regulated by the number of persons not previously vaccinated who have 
been successfully vaccinated by such Vaccinator ; and the allowance 
for every person so vaccinated shall not be less than 1s. 6d. when the 
vaccination is performed within two miles of the residence of the Vac- 
cinator by the nearest public road, and 2s. 6d. when beyond that 
distance. The Registrar-General (§ 13) on application is to be fur- 
nished with books, certificates, and stationery of proper forms; and is 
(§ 14) to frame regulations for the Registrars. The Registrar of Births, 
Deaths, and Marriages in every district shall enter in the duplicate 
register of births in the column in which the name of each child is 
written the word “ vaccinated,” or “insusceptible,” as the case may be 
(§ 15), and is to initial each entry, adding thereto the date of the cer- 
tificate of vaccination or insusceptibilty ; and is also to keep a book in 
which shall be entered the name of each child whose vaccination has 
been duly certified as necessarily postponed, and the period for which 
it has been postponed, referring to the entry in the register of the birth 
of such child; such books to be open for search at all reasonable 
times, and the registrar shall be obliged to give a copy of each entry 
therein on payment of one shilling for each search and sixpence for 
each certificate. A fee of threepence (§ 16) is to be paid to the Regis- 
trar for each person vaccinated, payable from the assessment authorised 
by the Acts in force for the Registration of Births, Deaths, and Mar- 
riages in Scotland. A penalty (§ 17) not exceeding 20s. is imposed on 
any parent or guardian of a child who shall not transmit the certificate 
of vaccination to the Registrar in the manner prescribed, but a notice 
must first be sent by the Registrar, for which he may charge one shil- 
ling ; and in case of non-payment of the fee and penalty the offender 
may be imprisoned for any period not exceeding ten days. ‘In In- 
sular, Highland, and other Districts, or portions of such districts, 
(§ 12) where, from the difficulty of travelling and other causes, it may 
be considered inexpedient to enforce the provisions of this Act, as 
expressed in §§ 8, 9,10, and 11, it shall be competent to the Board ‘of 
Supervision, upon application by the Parochial Board, from time to time 
to frame such modifications thereof as they may consider proper, and 
the same, when approved of by the Lord Advocate for the time being, 
shall be held to supersede the provisions in these clauses so far as 
regards such districts; and the Board of Supervision may, if applied 
to by the Parochial Board, in such cases appoint a medical practitioner 
or practitioners to travel throughout such districts for the purpose of 
vaccinating under the provisions of this Act, and may fix such rea- 
sonable remuneration to be paid to the medical practitioners so appointed 
as they think proper, and may allocate — the parishes or combi- 
nations within such district such proportion of the expenses so fixed as 
the Board may think proper, and the expenses so allocated shall be 
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defrayed by such parish or combination in the same way as the expenses 
incurred by Parochial Boards in the execution of this Act are Frere 
directed to be paid: provided, that in no case shall the remuneration 
to such medical practitioner exceed a sum equal to 3s. 6d. for each 
child vaccinated by him over and above an allowance for travelling 
expenses.” The Registration Districts (§ 3) are to be those already 
formed for the registration of Births, Deaths, and Marriages. The 
Parochial Boards (§ 4) are to give notice of the appointment and the 
names of each Vaccinator within forty-eight hours to the Board of Su- 
pervision, the Registrar-General, and the Registrars of the District; 
and the Parochial Boards, the Vaccinators, and other officers employed 
in the relief of the poor, (§ 5) are to conform to the regulations made 
by the Board of Supervision. The Parochial Boards (§ 6) are to defray 
the expenses incurred out of the rates or moneys coming to them for the 
relief of the poor, including the portion of any grant voted by parlia- 
ment towards the medical treatment of the poor, and are to include in 
any assessment levied for the relief of the poor such sum as may be 
considered necessary for carrying the Act into effect. Vaccination, 
(§ 7) and any medical or surgical treatment incidental to it, is not to 
be considered parochial relief, and is not to affect the parochial settle- 
ment of any person so vaccinated. After January 1, 1864 (§ 8), 
parents or guardians, or one of them, or any person having the care or - 
nurture of a child, shall within six months of the birth, cause such 
child to be vaccinated by a medical practitioner, who shall give a cer- 
tificate if performed successfully to the person producing the child; 
the certificate to be lodged with the Registrar within three days of the 
date thereof; but.if the child be not in a fit state for vaccination (§ 9) 
the medical officer is to deliver a certificate to that effect, which will 
be in force for two months, within which time the child must be 
reproduced. Ifthe child be insusceptible of the vaccine disease (§ 10), 
he is to give a certificate to that effect, which certificate will exempt 
from penalties. The Registrar of Births (§ 11) is to deliver to every 
person registering a birth, a printed notice of the time and other par- 
ticulars prescribed by this Act for the vaccination of the child. The 
Registrars (§ 18) are to transmit to the Inspector of the Poor, once in 
every six months, a list of the names and addresses of such persons as 
have failed to transmit or lodge a certificate of vaccination in terms of 
this Act, such lists are to be laid before the Parochial Board, who are 
thereupon to issue an order to the Vaccinator to vaccinate the persons 
so named ; notice in writing is to be given to such persons, or if children 
to their parents or guardians ; and the Vaccinator, in not less than ten 
nor more than twenty days, shall vaccinate them ; and the refusal to be, 
or not allowing children to be so vaccinated, subjects the offender to a 
penalty of not more than 20s., and, failing payment, to imprisonment 
for not more than ten days. In the General Abstract of Births, Deaths, 
and Marriages (§ 19), which is to be sent annually to the Secretary of 
State, a return is to be made of the number of children vaccinated suc- 
cessfully, postponed, or insusceptible. The Registrars (§ 20) are to be 
subject to the control of the Registrar-General. The Vaccinators 
(§ 21) are to keep a book, in which they are to enter the number of 
persons successfully vaccinated, of those postponed, and insusceptible 
and shall yearly make a return of the same, in such form as the Board, 
of Supervision may require; such book to be at all times open for in- 
spection, free of charge, by the Registrar-General, Inspectors, or Regis- 
trars, and officers of the Parochial Board. No certificate (§ 22) is to 
be received as evidence unless recorded by the Registrar. The Vac- 
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cinator (§ 23) is to transmit to the Registrar the particulars of each cer- 
tificate granted by him, and the neglect so to do subjects him to a 
penalty of 20s. “ Any person (§ 24) who shall produce or attempt to 
produce in any person, by inoculation with variolous matter, or by 
wilful exposure to variolous matter, or to any matter, article, or thing 
impregnated with variolous matter, or wilfully by any other means 
whatever produce the disease of small-pox in Scotland, shall forfeit a 
sum of 5.” All penalties (§ 25) are recoverable by summary pro- 
cess; proceedings (§ 26) may be taken at any time when the se 
are in default, and the penalties recovered are to go to the funds for the 
support of the poor. Ifthe Parochial Board fail to perform the duties 
imposed on them, the Board of Supervision may compel their perform- 
ance, their acts to be as valid as those of the Parochial Board, and 
with the same powers. Where there is no Parochial Board (§ 28), the 
Heritors of the parish or place are to act. All disputes (§ 29) are to 
be determined by the Sheriff of the county. : 


REMOVAL OF PRISONERS, SCOTLAND. 


[26 and 27 Victorie, cap. 109.—July 28, 1863.] 

An Act for remedying certain Defects in the Law relating to the Removal 
. of Prisoners in Scotland. 

This short Act is merely to provide for the punishment of prisoners 

guilty of misconduct while being removed from one prison to another ; 

and that sentences for penal servitude are to be carried into effect, by 


the removal of the offender from the bar to the chief local prison, 
unless the sentence otherwise provide. 


TELEGRAPHS. 
[26 and 27 Victoriz, cap. 112.—July 28, 1863.]} 


' An Act to regulate the Exercise of Powers under Special Acts for the 
onstruction and Maintenance of Telegraphs. 


This Act of 53 clauses provides that before a Company proceeds to 
place a telegraph over, along, or across a street, not being a street in 
the metropolis or in a city. or a public road, or to place posts, they 
are to publish a notice that they have got the consent of the body 
having the control of the street, and leave notice at the dwelling- 
houses, and are not to place the telegraph until after 21 days’ notice, © 
during which time objections can be made to the Board of Trade ; posts 
previously placed, which are considered dangerous are to be removed 
after notice is given, but if the Company object the Board of Trade is 
to decide. Streets and public roads are to be opened only after 
notice, and under superintendence of the authority having control over 
the street; the work is to be completed with all speed, the broken road 
is to be fenced, watched, and lighted at night, and to be kept in repair 
for six months, under penalties not exceeding 20I., and 5J. for each day 
in which the offence is continued ; and ions are made so that 
traffic may be as little impeded as possible. Consent of owners of 
houses to be obtained, and compensation made where any property is 
prejudicially affected ; and the Company may be required to raise the 

eight of the telegraph if the owner of a house over which it‘passes 
give notice of his intention to raise the height of his house, and it must 
he six feet above the house unless the owner consents to a less height. 
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Every telegraph is to be open to all persons alike without favour or 
preference, and the Companies to be answerable for all accidents, 
damages, and injuries by reason or in consequence of any of the Com- 
pany’s works. If any person in the employ of a Company wilfully or 
negligently omits or delays to transmit or deliver any message, or by 
any wilful or negligent act. or omission prevents or delays the trans- 
mission or delivery of any message, or improperly divulges to any 
person the purport of any message, he is for every such offence 
liable to a penalty not exceeding 201. All messages on her Majesty's 
service are to have priority, and on the request of the Board of Trade 
the Company are to maintain a telegraph for the exclusive use of her 
Majesty. The Act further provides that in case of an emergency tele- 
graphs may be taken possession of for her Majesty’s service by a 
warrant from the Secretary of State. The warrant is only to be in force 
one week, but successive warrants may be issued. The Treasury in 
such case is to pay the Company for the loss sustained. A Company 
may be proceeded against by the law officers of the Crown on a certifi- 
cate from the Board of Trade that any provision of the Act has not been 
complied with, or that compliance would be for the public advantage. 


POISONED GRAIN. 
[26 and 27 Victorie, cap. 113.—July 28, 1863.] 
An Act to prohibit the Sale of poisoned Grain or Seed. 


Every person offering or exposing for sale or selling any grain, seed, 
or meal, which has been steeped in poison, or with which any poison 
or other ingredient has been mixed, so as to render it calculated to 
destroy life; or who shall knowingly and wilfully “ sow, cast, lay, put, 
place, or cause to be so done, any such grain, seed, or meal,” is subject to 
a penalty not exceeding 101., to be recovered by summary process, and 
half the penalty to be paid to the informer, if not a police constable or 
peace officer; and any one giving evidence is discharged from the 
offence in case he has been a participator, provided he give the evidence 
before an information has been laid against himself. But “ nothing in 
this Act shall prohibit the offering or exposing for sale or selling or the 
use of any solution or infusion, or any material or ingredient for dressing, 
protecting, or preparing any grain or seed for bond fide use in agriculture 
only, or the sowing of such last-mentioned grain or seed so prepared.” 


FISHERIES, IRELAND. 
[26 and 27 Victorim, cap, 114.—July 28, 1863.] 
An Act to amend the Laus relating to Fisheries in Ireland. 


Nearly to the: same effect as the Salmon Fisheries Acts of England 
and Scotland, by extending the provisions of former Fisheries Acts in 
Ireland. In the weekly close time fishing for salmon or trout js al- 
lowed with rod and line; and instead of an annual close time of 124 
days, the close time is extended to 168 days, the additional days to be . 
added to the end of the present established time, until the Commis- 
sioners, in pursuance of the powers given them by the Salmon Fisheries’ 
Acts, shall make an alteration. biG 
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NUISANCES REMOVAL. 
(26 and 27 Victorie, cap. 117.—July 28, 1863.] 


An Act to amend the Nuisances Removal Act for England, 1855, with 
respect to the Seizure of diseased and unwholesome Meat, 


By this Act power is given to the Medical Officer of Health or In- 
spector of Nuisances, to examine any animal, carcase, meat, poultry, 
game, flesh, fish, fruit, vegetables, corn, bread, or flour, exposed for 
sale and intended for the food of man, the proof that the same was not 
so intended resting with the party charged ; and if any such appear to 
be diseased, unsound, or unwholesome, may seize the same, and cause 
it to be carried away, in order to have the same dealt with by a justice ; 
and if it be so proved before the justice, the person to whom it belongs 
or did belong at the time of sale or exposure for sale, or in whose pos- 
session or on whose premises it was found, shall upon conviction be 
liable to a penalty not exceeding 20I. for every article so found, or, at 
the discretion of the justice, to imprisonment for a term of not more 
than three calendar months. Obstructing the Medical Officer or the 

tor of Nuisances, or their servants or assistants, in any examina- 


tion 7 may be making, subjects the offender to a penalty not exceed- 
ing 51, 


EXHIBITION MEDALS. 
[26 and 27 Victorie, cap. 119.—July 28, 1863.] 


An Act to prevent false Representations as to Grants of Medals or Cer- 
ged made by the Commissioners for the Exhibitions of 1851 and 
~ Any trader falsely representing that he has obtained a medal or cer- 
tificate from the Exhibition Commissioners in respect of any article or 
process for which a medal or certificate has been awarded ; or repre- 
senting, knowing such representation to be false, that any other trader 
has obtained such a medal or certificate ; or representing, knowing such 
representation to be false, that any article sold or exposed for sale has 
been made by, or by any process invented by, a person who has ob- 
tained in respect of such article or process a medal or certificate from 
the Exhibition Commissioners ; , for the first offence, incur a 
penalty not exceeding 5/.; for any subsequent offence a sum not ex- 
ing 20/., or imprisonment for a period not exceeding six months. 
Penalties to be recovered by summary process according to the usual 
mode in England, Scotland, and Ireland. No conviction to affect any 
right or civil remedy to which any person may be entitled by law, or 
exempt a person from answering or making discovery on examination 
as a witness, but no evidence ven to be admissible against the wit- 


any indictment for a or of any proceedings under 
ct, 


AUGMENTATION OF BENEFICES, 
[26 and 27 Victoria, cap. 120.—July 28, 1863.] 
n Act for the Augmentation of certain Benefices the Right of Presentation 
f to which is Ae in the Lord Chancellor, v 


The object of this Act is stated in the preamble to be the augmen- 
tation of poor benefices, to effect which power has been given to the 
Lord Chancellor to sell the advowsons of 327 of the poorer livings now. 
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in his gift; the purchase may be made either by settling a rent-charge 
or by payment of money to be invested in stock ; a sum not exceeding 
one-half the purchase-money to be applied in immediate augmentation 
of the living, but the Lord Chancellor may direct a portion, not ex- 
ceeding the sum of 5001. to be applied in building or rebuilding tel 
sonage house on the living, ceoriiel an equal sum be paid on be of 
the incumbent or owner of the advowson. Corporate bodies are em- 
powered to purchase advowsons, but not to a greater number than four ; 
and purchasers under this Act are not to resell until the expiration of 
five years, but this is not to prevent a sale by the heirs, administrators, 
or assignees in bankruptcy of the original purchaser. The Lord Chan- 
cellor is likewise empowered to receive offers for the purchase of the 
advowsons of other livings, not included in the list given in this Act, 
of which the clear yearly value is not less than 200/. nor more than 
5002; the total number of such is not to exceed 100, and the advowson 
is not to be sold for less than ten years’ purchase of the clear annual 
value. The purchase-money for such livings is to be paid to the Ec- 
clesiastical Commissioners, as a distinct account, to be called the Lord 
Chancellor's Augmentation Account, from which he may augment 
other benefices in his gift, so that none shall, including the augmenta- 
tion, exceed 4001. a-year. For the details as to modes of purchase, of 
investment of the purchase-money or funds, the Act must be consulted. 


ALKALI WORKS REGULATION. 


[26 and 27 Victoria, cap. 124.—July 28, 1863.] 


An Act for the more effectual Condensation of Muriatic Acid Gus in 
Alkali Works. 


Every Alkali Work is to be carried on so as to secure the condensa- 
tion of not less than 95 per cent. of the muriatic acid gas evolved there- 
from; this to be done to the satisfaction of the authorised Inspectors. 
Any work carried on in contravention of this Act may be proceeded 
against, and if it be proved that the above-named proportion of gas 
has not been condensed, a penalty not exceeding 501. is imposed for 
the first offence ; and not exceeding 1001. for every subsequent offence. 
The owner is made liable in the first instance for offences proved to 
have been committed; but if it be established that the offence was 
committed by some agent, servant, or workman, without the owner’s 
knowledge or consent, such agent or servant to be liable; and if the 
Inspector is satisfied of its being the fault of such agent or servant, he 
may be proceeded against in the first instance. No alkali works to be 
opened until registered with the Inspector. The Inspectors and Sub- 
Inspectors are to be appointed by the Board of Trade, and their names 
published in the London Gazette, but no one to be appointed Inspector 
or Sub-Inspector who is acting directly or indirectly as land-agent, or 
who may be interested in any manufacture or patent by which the de- 
composition of salt or the condensation of muriatic acid gas may be 
effected. Inspectors are to have free admission to examine alkali works 
without giving previous notice; and obstructing them subjects the 
offeuder to a penalty not exceeding 10/. Owners of alkali works are 
empowered to make special rules for the guidance of their workmen, 
employed in any 1 wna causing the evolution or attending the appa- 
ratus for the condensation of muriatic acid gas, and annex penalties for 
the violation of such rules, but no penalty to exceed 21, for any one offence, 
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Penalties to,be recovered in England in the County Court, except for 
infractions of special rules, which may be recovered summarily. In 
Scotland in the Court of the Sheriff Substitute, and in Ireland under 
the laws relating to Civil Bills. The Act is to expire on July 1, 1868. 


STATUTE LAW REVISION. 
[26 and 27 Victorie, cap. 125.—July 28, 1863.] 


An Act for promoting the Revision of the Statute Law by repealing 
certain Enactments which have ceased to be in force or have become 
unnecessary, 


The last Act of the Session consists of three clauses only. The first 
declares that the enactments described in the schedule are repealed, 
subject to exceptions, and with savings for past operations, existing 
rights, jurisdictions, franchises, privileges, &. The second clause 
confines its operation to England ; and the third gives the short title— 
The Statute Law Revision Act, 1863. The Schedule consists of 75 
pages of the 8vo edition of the Acts of the Session, printed in rather 
small type, of the list of Acts and parts of Acts repealed, extending 
from the reign of Henry III. (among these, one against the “ unlaw- 
ful marriage of heirs, if under fourteen ;’’ and another, “ refusal of heirs 
to marry,”) to that of James II. 


“MEMORANDUM. 


(The following List contains the Titles of the Public Acts of the 
Session of 1863, not included in the foregoing Abstracts. ] 

2. To make provision concerning Bills of Exchange and Promissory 
Notes — in the metropolis on the day appointed for the passage 
oe a metropolis of her Royal Highness the Princess Alexandra 
of Denmark 


3. To extend the credit for payment of a portion of the Excise Duty 
on Malt. 


5. An Act to amend the law relating to the Royal Naval Coast 
Volunteers. 


6. To apply the sum of 10,000,000/. out of the Consolidated Fund to 
the service of the year 1863. 

8. For punishing Mutiny and Desertion, and for the better payment 
of the Army and their Quarters. 
Bs For the regulation of her Majesty’s Royal Marine Forces while on 


ore. 
- 15. An Act to apply the sum of 20,000,0007. out of the Consolidated 
Fund to the service of the year 1863. 


16. For raising the sum of 1,000,0007. by Exchequer Bonds for the 
service of the year 1863. 
- 21. To amend the law enabling Boards of Guardians to recover 
—— of Maintenance of Illegitimate Children’ in certain cases in 
23. To alter the Boundaries of New Zealand. 
24. To facilitate the appointment of Vice-Admirals and of Officers in 
Vice-Admiralty Courts in her Majesty’s Possessions abroad, and to con- 


firm the past proceedings, to extend the jurisdiction, and to amend the 
practice of those Courts. 


26, An Act to facilitate the Drainage of Land in Ircland. 
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29. To amend and continue the law relating to Corrupt Practices at 
Elections of Members of Parliament. 

30. To authorise further Harbour Regulations for the protection of 
her Majesty's Ships, Dockyards, and Naval Stations. 

31. For the Government of the Cayman Islands. 

32. To confirm certain provisional orders under the Local Govern- 
ment Act (1858) relating to the Districts of Basford, Teignmouth, 
Kingston-upon-Hull, Nottingham, Bradford, Ryde, Bedford, Croydon, 
Batley, Berwick-upon-T weed, Sheerness, and Bromsgrove. 

34. To carry into effect an additional Article to the Treaty of April 
7, 1863, between her Majesty and the United States of America, for the 
suppression of the African Slave Trade. 

35. For the Prevention and Punishment of Offences committed by 
her Mejeriy's subjects in South Africa. 

36. For carrying into effect the Report of the Commissioners ap- 
— to inquire into the state of the Dioceses of Canterbury, London, 

inchester, and Rochester; and for other purposes. 

37. To defray the charge of the pay, clothing, and contingent and 
other expenses of the Disembodied Militia in Great Britain and Ire- 
land ; to grant allowances in certain cases to Subaltern Officers, Ad- 
jutants, Paymasters, Quartermasters, Surgeons, Assistant-Surgeons, and 
Surgeons’ Mates of the Militia; and to authorise the employment of 
the Non-Commissioned Officers. 

42. To amend the Act of the 20 and 21 Vict., authorising the sale of 
a — and Water Powers by the Commissioners of Public Works in 

eland. 

43. To enable her Majesty's Postmaster-General to sell and otherwise 
dispose of land. 

45. For making a new street from Blackfriars to the Mansion House 
in the city of London in connection with the embankment of the 
River Thames on the northern side of that river; and for other pur- 


poses, 

46. For further continuing and appropriating the London Coal and 
Wine Duties. [These duties are to be continued till July 5, 1872.] 

47. For removing doubts as to the powers of the Courts of the Church 
of Scotland, and extending the powers of the said Courts. — 

48. To repeal the Act of the 20 and 21 Vict., cap. 66, for punishing 
Mutiny and Desertion of Officers and Soldiers in the service of the 
East India Company, and for regulating in such service the Payment of 
Regimental Debts and the Distribution of the Effects of Officers and 
Soldiers dying in the Service. 

49. Giving power to sell and dispose of lands, parcel of the s- 
sions of the Dhch of Cornwall, and to purchase other lands to be an- 
nexed thereto, and to regulate future Grants of Leases of the possessions 
of the said Duchy ; and for other purposes, 

50. Te continue the powers of the Commissioners under the Salmon 
Fisheries (Scotland) Act until January 1, 1865, and to amend the said 
Act. 

53. To suspend the making of Lists and the Ballots for the Militia of 
the United Kingdom. 

54, For vesting in her Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State for the 
War certain lands and hereditaments at Walmer in the 
county of Kent. 4 

55. To continue the Poor Law Board for a limited period. 
9 56. To make perpetual an Act to amend the laws relating to Loan 

ocieties, des 
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57. To consolidate and amend the Acts relating to the Payment of 
Regimental Debts, and the Distribution of the Effects of Officers and 
Soldiers in case of Death, and to make like provision for the cases 0: 
Desertion and Insanity, and other cases. 

58. For confirming a scheme of the Charity Commissioners for the 
Management of the Charity of Sir Robert Hitcham, Knight, King’s 
Serjeant, for the benefit of Framlingham, Debenham, and Levington, in 
the county of Suffolk, and of Coggeshall in the county of Essex. 

59. For confirming a scheme of the Charity Commissioners for the 
Management of the Charities in the borough of Ruthin in the county of 
Denbigh, comprising the Hospital of Christ and its subsidiary endow- 
ments, the Grammar School, Edward Lloyd's Foundation, and Bishop 
Goodman’s Charity. 

60. To confirm a certain Provisional Order under the General Police 
and Improvement (Scotland) Act, 1862, relating to the burgh of Leith. 
; er o confirm certain Provisional Orders under The Land Drainage 

ct, 1861. 

64. To confirm certain Provisional Orders under the Local Govern- 
ment Act (1858), relating to the districts of Plymouth, Holywell, 
Lianelly, West Ham, Worthing, Aberavon, and Wallasey. 

66. To amend the law relating to Prisons in Ireland. 

69. To establish Officers of the Royal Naval Reserve. 

71. For the Preservation and Improvement of Harwich Harbour. 

72. For the further Improvement of the Harbour of Howth. 

74. To enable her Majesty to declare Gold Coins to be issued from 
her Majesty's Branch Mint at Sydney, New South Wales, a legal Tender 
for Payments; and for other purposes relating thereto. 

76. To determine the time at which Letters Patent shall take effect 
in the Colonies. 

77. Toamend the law relating to the Jurisdiction of Justices residing 
or being out of the county for which they are Justices. . 

80. For providing a further sum towards defraying the expenses of 
constructing Fortifications for the Protection of the Royal Arsenals and 
Dockyards and the Ports of Dover and Portland, and of erecting a 
Central Arsenal. 

81. To amend, so far as regards advances for the purposes of The 
Harbours and Passing Tolls, &e, Act, 1861, certain of the Acts autho- 
rising the Advance of Money out of the Consolidated Fund for carrying 
on Public Works and Fisheries and Employment of the Poor. 

82. To empower the Bishops of Welsh Dioceses to facilitate the 
gg aire for English services in certain parishes in Wales. 

83. To define the Boundaries of the Colony of British Columbia, 
to continue an Act to provide for the Government of the said 

ony. 

84. To confirm certain Acts of Colonial Legislatures. 

85. To give Relief to persons who may refuse or be unwilling, from 
——e motives, to be sworn in Criminal Proceedings in 
cotland. 

86. To authorise the taking of Harbour Dues at Port Erin in the 
Isle of Man, in order to provide a Fund for the Improvement of the 
Harbour ; and for other perpooss. 

_87. To consolidate and amend the laws relating to Savings Banks. 

88. To enable landed proprietors to construct works for the drainage 
and improvement of lands in Ireland. 

89. For the further amendment of the law relating to the removal of 
poor persons, natives of Ireland, from England, 
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91. To extend for a further period the provisions of the Union 
Relief Aid Acts. 

92. For consolidating in one Act certain provisions frequently in- 
serted in Acts relating to Railways. . 

93. For consolidating in one Act certain provisions frequently in- 
serted in Acts relating to Waterworks. . ; 

94. To amend the law relating to the repair of Turnpike Roads in 
England, and to continue certain Turnpike Acts in Great Britain. 

95. For continuing various expiring Acts. 

96. ‘To amend the Petty Sessions (Ireland) Act (1851), and the Petty 
Sessions Clerks (Ireland) Act (1858). a 

98. An Act to confirm certain Provisional Orders made under an Act 
of the 15 Victoriz, to facilitate arrangements for the Relief of Turn- 
pike Trusts. 

99. An Act to apply a sum out of the Consolidated Fund and the . 
Surplus of Ways and Means to the service of the year 1863, and to 
appropriate the supplies granted in this session of Parliament. 

101. To appoint additional Commissioners for executing the Acts for 
granting a Land Tax and other rates and taxes. . 

104. For confirming certain Provisional Orders made by the Board of. 
Trade under the General Pier and Harbour Act, 1861, relating to 
Blackpool, Deal and Walmer, Exmouth, Rosehearty, Ilfracombe, Instow, 
Bangor, Chatham, Bray, Dartmouth, and Nairn. 

106. To further amend the law relating to the Conveyance of Land 
for charitable uses. 

107. To indemnify such persons in the United Kingdom as have 
omitted to qualify themselves for Offices and Employments, and to _ 
extend the time limited for those purposes respectively. 

110. To amend the Lunacy Acts in relation to the building of 
Asylums for Pauper Lunatics. 

111. To amend The Naval Medical Supplemental Fund Society 
Winding-up Act, 1861. 

115. To explain the Act for the Amendment of the Law relative to 
gratuitous Trustees in Scotland. 

116. To ihre for the appointment of Navy Prize Agents, and 
respecting their duties and remuneration. . 

118. For consolidating in one Act certain provisions frequently in-— 
serted in Acts relating to the Constitution and Management of Com- 
panies incorporated for carrying on undertakings of a public nature. 

121. To establish the validity of Acts performed in her Majesty's 
possessions abroad by certain Clergymen ordained in foreign parts, and 
a extend the powers of Colonial Legislatures with respect to such 

ergymen. 

138 To enable her Majesty in Council to make alterations in the 
Circuits of the Judges. 

123. To amend the law relating to District Parochial Churches in 


Ireland, 
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Abstracts of Parliamentary Documents. 
*,* Fractional Sums are omitted in some instances. 


 [—Frinance, 

1, AN Account of the Gross Pustic Income of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland, in the Year ended Dec. 31, 1862, and 
of the actual Issues or PAYMENTS-within the same period. 

INCOME OR REVENUE, 
ORDINARY REVENUE, 


£. 

. 24,036,000 
17,534,000 
8,913,945. 
3,148,000 

«© « « « 8,600,000 


noooooo™ 


RECEIPTS, 

Produce of Sale of Old Stores, and other extra Receipts 673,243 

Money received from the Revenues of India . . 493,000 

Amount received from the Bank of England . . 130,703 

Imprest and other = © © 799,016 

China War Indemnity . & & 266,000 


“otal Revenue . . . 70,096,428 16 6 
Excess of Expenditure (including Fortifica- 


tions) over Income . . « « 515,123 16 11 
£71,511,552 13 5 


onoow 


EXPENDITURE. 


FunpEep Dest. £ ad. 
Interest and Management of the cian aa 23,828,014 6 6 
Terminable Annuities . . . - 1,893,157 18 11 
Interest of Exchequer Bonds, 1858, 123,750 0 0 
Interest of Exchequer Bills . . . .. 462,769 2 6 
Ditto Deficiency Bills . . . ... . 11646 0 10 
Ditto Ways and Means Bills . . . . 1,108 6 8 


CHARGES ON CONSOLIDATED FUND, 


Annuities and Pensions 280,025 19 5 


Salaries and Allowances & 155,852 15 7 
Diplomatic Salaries and Pensions s *&w € & 171,631 18 9 
Courts of Justice . . . 692,040 4 2 
Miscellaneous Charges. 184,820 12 1 


SuprLy SERVICES. 
Army . e e e e s e e e e 15,894,789 10 9 


Navy. @ - 11,880,588 0 0 
Miscellaneous Civil "Services ‘ 7,949,062 1 2 


Salaries, &c., of Revenue Departments - « « » 4,529,640 14 7 
Packet Service. « . 797,507 11 6 
China, Naval and Military ‘Ope erations ee - 1,050,000 0 0 
Marriage Portion of H.R.H. the Princess Alico 30,000 0 0 


Total Ordinary Expenditure . 70,341,552 13 5 
Expenses of Fortifications. . . . + . .. 1,170,000 0 0 


Total Expenditure. . . . £71,511,552 13 5 


| 
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3. Gross AMOUNT arr oag by Customs Duties upon the Principal and 
other Articles of Foreign and Colonial Merchandise, in the Year 1862. 


£. £. 


16,361 | Timber and Wood :—Not sawn 


Coffee:—From British  Posses- or otherwise 


sions out of Europe . 396,734 
From Foreign Countries 
Corn :—Wheat 477,124 

Q3, 188 
81,174 
Il, 
23,902 
137,564 
137,161 

802 


245,504 
29,120 
97,837 
55, 
106,080 
1,687,793 


Beans . . 
Indian Corn or Maize . 
Wheatmeal and Flour 
Other kinds of Grain and Me: 
Fruits :—Currants 
Figs 
Raisins . 
Hops 
Spices :—Pepper 
Spirits: —Rum 
Brandy . 885,505 
Geneva . 49,430 
Sugar, unrefined :—From British 
Possessions in America . 2,428,217 
From Mauritius . . 457,487 
From British Possessions in 
the East Indies. . . 300,628 
From Foreign Countries . 3,014,911 
Refined, and Sugar Candy :—- 
From British Possessions out 
of Europe . 
From Foreign Countries . 
Melasses :—From British Pos- 
sessions out.of Europe . 
‘ From Foreign Countries . 


1,237 
245,935 


48,667 


144,149 
5,532,793 


Tobacco :—Stemmed 


969 Wine:—Under 26dgs.. 


Other Articles . « 


split, or 
dressed, except hewn— 
From British Possessions . 
Deals, Battens, Boards, or 
other Timber or Wood, 
sawn or split:— From 
British Possessions . 


Unstemmed . 
Manufactured, and Snuff 


eeereee 


45 ,, to 3rd April, 
1862, under 42 dgs. 
from that date . 
42 dgs. and upwards from 
3rd April, 1862. 
In bottles: under 40 dgs. 
to 3rd Apr., 1862, under 
42 dgs. from that date 
Arrears, unclassed, at old duty 


110,535 
12 
132," 


Total e 23 1993 546 


|The drawbacks and allowances 


on quantities over-entered, 
»&C., Was 284,041 

Net Produce, not deduct- 
ing charge for collecting £23,709, 505 


4. Revenur, IReELaANpD,—In 1862 the net 
revenue of Ireland, paid into the exchequer, 
amounted to 7,856,1541.; arising from ba- 
lance in the exchequer at the beginning of 
the year, 1,181,5107., customs 2,2%4,0001,, 
excise 2,458,000l., stamps income 
tax 672,9780l. (a decrease of 60,7051. from 
1861), post-office nothing, small branches of | 
revenue and miscellaneous receipts, repay- | 
ment of advances, 1§,1521., imprest and 
other monies, 382,186. The expenditure, 
chiefly for interest on funded debt, grants, 
&c., was 6,736,2821., and 1,120,3861, remained 
in the exchequer. 


5. CORNWALL, Ducuy or.—-The revenue of 
the Duchy of Cornwall for the year ending 
Dec. 31, 1862, was 80,8061., 23,8011. of which 
consisted of the’ balance in hand; 39,1657. 
arose from the profits of courts, royalties of 
coalemines, mines, quarries, sale of wood, 
&c.; 16,2191. from the Consolidated Fund in 
lieu of tin coinage duties, &c.; and 47,5921. 
from dividends and interest on stock. The 
expenditure was 80,3321., of which 52,1301. 
were paid to the treasurer of the Prince of 
Wales, 2,651. in superannuations, charities, 
law charges, &c., 7,583. for expenses of 
management, 13,5001. for investments and 
outlay for the benefit of the estate, 4,462/. for 
property tax allowed to tenants, for annui- 


estates and land, to the amount of 148,4831. 
had been sold, the chief item being the 
manor of Great Berkhampstead to the trus- 
tees of Lord Brownlow for 144,540l.; and 
other estates and parcels of land purchased 
to the amount of 151,7371., of which the 
chief were the manors of Rialton and Re- 
terth in Dorsetshire for 97,920l., and the 
manor of The Brewers, Somerset, for 


| 29,6001. 


6. Ducuy oF LANCASTER.—The receipts in 
the year 1862 were 55,6821., arising from 
rents and profits of courts, royalties, &c, 
Of the disbursements, 22,0001. were paid over 
to the Queen’s use, 5,991/. in salaries, &c., 
1,801. in charities and donations, and 19,8021, 
were in hand. ‘The remainder is made up 
by miscellaneous items, 

4. Income Tax.—In the year ending 
April 5, 1862, the net amount of income tax, 
which was then 9d., in the pound, was as 


follows :— 
England. Scotland. Ireland. 
£ £. 


Schedule. 
4,177,620 501 
"524,398 36.664 
1,047,895 42,725 
168,132 


2,931,254 
44,506 


513,500 
46,513 


284,779 
35545 


ties, &c.,and the balance 6,4741. remains in 
hands of bankers or agents. During the year 


26,615 
£9,313,782 £882,337 £793,984 


| 
| 24,855 
| 49,077 
| 
| oreign e e e 95 , 808 | | 
| Firewood e e 5,514 
3,208, 295 
157,708 
67,871 
| 
| ft. 
| 1,074 
| 
| 
{ 
i 
= 
| 
| | 
| 
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’ In Great Britain the number of persons 


charged under schedule D was 278,723 in the | fessions 


year 1860-61, and rose to 285,457 in the year 
1861-62 ; and the amount of income 
with tax under this schedule rose from 
85,001,2651. to 89,013,4931. In Ireland the 
income charged under schedule D. rose from 
4,604,2571. to 4,677,5681.; but the number of 
— charged fell from 19,721 to 19,602. 
Great Britain in the year 1861-62 135,262 
= ms were charged under schedule D on 
mes between 1ool. and 1501. and 67 on 
incomes of §0,c00/. and upwards; in lreland 
8,304 on incomes between tool. and 15o0l. 
and two on incomes of 50,cool. and upwards. 
The annual value on which the tax was 
chargeable was 298,304,9871.; of which 
§5,005,1701. consisted of lands, tithes, 
manors, &c. ; 57,761,7451. of house property ; 
5,515,699/. of mines and iron-works; 
19,908,473. of gas, railway and canal pro- 
perty; 16,554.9301. of farming property ; 


8. Account of the Totat INcomE of the REVENUE of INp1a and of the 
Pontic EXPENDITURE in the Year ended April 30, 1862. 


REVENUE. 
Land revenue, including tributes 

and contributions from Native 

States, Sayer. and Miscella- 

neous, "and Abkaree Revenues, 

Assessed Taxes 2. 2,054, 
Opium © © © « 6,3 
Stamps « « 1,693, 217. 
Mint . © © © « 380,735 
Post Office . oe ee 402,135 
Electric Telegraph e 13,452 
Law and Justice, and Police . 511,513 
Marine . « « 155,723 
Miscellaneous, Civil . . « 468 , 500 

Military . . 956,219 
Interest 2 «© 34,218 |, 
43, 8 2 

Excess of Expenditure over In- me 
come . « « « « "50,628 
£43,880, 100 
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87,555,6251. derived from trades and 

29,083,200}. from public divider 
6. profits of pu companies: 
20,071,240l. salaries and superannuations of 
officers; and 714,649l. from quarries, fines, 
pensions, and annuities. In the year end. 
ing with March, 1862, the amount of property 
and profits assessed to income-tax in Great 
Britain was 301,380,730l., being 130. os. 74d. 
per head of the population,.taking this at 
the same number as. was. enumerated at the 
census in April, 1861 ; in Jreland 21,638,9751,, 
or 31. 148. 74d. per head. The gross amount 
of the public revenue (excluding miscella- 
neous receipts) was in Great Britain 21. 13s, 
per head of population (of 1861), or 
4s. cfd, in the pound upon the income as- 
sessed to income-tax; in. Ireland, 3s. 51, 
per head of the gepaiasion. or 68, 34d. in 
the pound upon income assessed to in- 
come-tax. 


| EXPENDITURE, 
Repayments, Allowances, Re- 


The estimated revenue for the year ended 
April 30, 1863, was ed and the 
estimated expenditure 825,104]. 

The receipts of the Home ‘Treasury of the 
Government of India for the same period 
were 18,924,0191., including 2,653,0631. ba- 
lance in hand, the principal items "of which 
consisted of 4,995,387/. India stock and bonds 
sold; of 8,615,159/. instalments of capital 
from railw and irrigation compa- 
nies; 1,01T, 

130,537!., the proceeds of the sale of the old 
. East India House, the Mili College at 
Addiscombe, and Haileybury College, with 
some minor items, make up the remainder. 
The disbursements consist of the interest 
on loans and stock, 2,056,0557.; bonds and 
debentures paid off, 1,301,601. military 


repayment of advances; and | and 


311451463. -- 


£. 

funds, and Drawbacks . . 341,538 
Charges of Collection and Pay- 
ments in realization of the 
Revenue, including Cost of 

Salt and Opium . . 5,526,524 
Allowances and Assi ents 
under Treaties and ngage- 

ments . 1,640, 466 
Allowances to District and Vil- 

lage Officers, &c. « 599,682 
Charges in India, including In- 
terest on Debt and the Value 
of Stores received from Eng- 

land. . . 29,137,346 
Charges in England, excluding 
the Value of Stores  ompesied to 

India . . 5,209, 264 
Guaranteed Interest o on the Capi- 
tal of Railway and other Com- 
Kin, in India and in Eng- 
ee Net Traffic 

@ 1,425 ,08 

£43,880, 100 


charges, 2,517,908/.; guaranteed interest on 
the capital of railwe ay and other companies, 
1,785,063l.; and for stores, &c., 1,612,608. ; 
the bullion shipped to india amounted to 
2 35,0051.; minor items, with 5,733,711. 
ce in hand, make up the remainder. 


9g. Hovust Dury.—The house duty in Eng- 
land and Wales was levied in the financial 
year ending April 5, 1862, on 519,991 houses, 
amounted to 813,383. This tax is only 
levied on houses rated above 2ol. per annum. 
Of the houses charged, 205,528 were under 
30l.; only 13 were above 3,o0col. The 13 
were all in Middlesex; one was charged at 
the value of 20,0001. a year. The number of 
inhabited houses at the census of 1861 was 


vt 
re 
to 
st 
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m 
ce 
al 
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to. Taxes ImposeD, REPEALED, OR 
pucED.—In 1862 the excise duty on hops was 
repealed, estimated at 250,000l., and the cus- 
toms duty, estimated at 98,6717.; and certain 
stamps were reduced to the amount of 5,000l. 
Brewers’ licences were increased to the esti- 
mated amount of 230,000l. 3; victuallers’ li- 
cences and the duty on chicory by 2,000l.; 
and stamps, various, increased or imposed, 
to the amount of 20,5001. The taxes re- 
moved amounting to 353,671/.; and those 
added to 252,5001. 


Natronat Dest.—On March 31, 1862, 
the national debt amounted to 800,770,2381., 
of which 84,252,3381. were funded, and 
16,517,9000. unfunded. On March 31, 1863, the 
funded debt was 783,306,7391., the unfunded 
16,495,4201., and the total 799,802,139/. 
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12. Loca, TaxatTion.—The annual ac- 
count of the county rates of England and 
Wales shows that in 1862 they were assessed 
on 73,975,962. This amount increases 
year ; four years before it was but 65,207,2 
The sum of 1,322,156l. was raised by county 
and police rates in the year ending at 
Michaelmas last; the Treasury allowance 
was 239,4721.; other receipts amounted to 
276,275/. ‘The expenditure on rural police 
was 53,1741.; on gaols, 341,0521.; on pro- 
secutions, 130,709/.; on conveyance of pri- 
soners and transports, 21,594/.; on shire 
halls, &¢., 20,8052.; on lunatic asylums (in- 
cluding building), 107,663/.; on the main- 
tenance of pauper lunatics, 35,5677.; on 
county bridges, 54,6411.; clerks of the peace, 
45,6541.; coroners, §5,6431.; inspectors of 
weights, &c., 9,839. 


13. STATEMENT of the Arras of the BANK of ENGLAND from the 
Weekly Returns of the undermentioned dates in 1862 and 1863. 


Nov.12,'62. Feb. 11, °63.! 


May 6. | July 22. | Sept. 23. 


DEPARTMENT. £ | 
Dr.—Notes issued eeee 


29,171,995 27,820, 225 28,940,765 28,418,020 


£. | 


29,299,475 


Cr.—Government Debt. . 


II, O15, 100 11,015,100 11, O15, 100111, 015, 100| 11,015, 100 


Other Securities .... 
Gold Coin and Bullion . 


Total. 


BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
Dr.—Proprietors’ Capital. . 
Res 
Public tS 
Other Deposits. ..... 
Seven Days’ and other Bills 


Total eee eee 
Cr.—Government Securities, 
Other Securities ..... 
Notes... eee « 
Gold and Silver Coin 


Total. 


: 14, 521,995 13,170,225 14,290, 765 


3,634,900 3,634,900! 3,634,900 


3,634,900 
13,768,020 


3,634,900 
14,649,475 


29,299,475 


29,171,995 27,820, 225 28,940,965 
. 
14,553,000 14, 5§3 ,000 14, 553,000 
3,093,658 3,365,439) 3,119,537 
6,928,047 6,952,808] 7,241,739 
14,738,147 13,596,356 13, 1225087 
780,715, 613,404; 603,014 


28,418,020 


14,553,000 
3,303,461 


5,326,948 
627,307 


14,553,000 
3,726,845 
8,291 2491 

12,859, 580 

761,706 


— 


40,093, 567 39,081,007 38,639,377 


38,546,341 


40,192,622 


83717,750, 7,989,175, 8,166,780 
867,528, yoo,426 850,995 


11,006,883 
814,715 
852,852 


II 141,284 
19,722,525 
8,545,450 
783,363 


38,546 2341 


40,093,567 39,081,007 38,639,377 


40,192,622 


14, Nore Orcvnation of the Unrrep Krnepom for the Months ending 
at the following dates in 1862 and 1863. 


Nov. 15, ’62. 


Feb. 63. 


May 2.- 


‘July 25. 


Sept. 19. 


£. 
Bank of England . | 21,007,975 
Private Banks . . 
Joint Stock Banks . 
Scotland 


4,409,845 
Treland ee0eee 


5,923,387 


£. 

20, 1573633 
3,202; 284 
2,854,289 
3 5992 .097 
5,488,647 


20,769, 160 
3,312,873 
3,043,008 
35950, 780 
5,480,464 


£. 
21,415,839 
3,078,167 
2,812,970 
4,165,679 
4,986, 487 


£, 
20,970,780 


4,104,27 
5,039,650 


Total 


37,698,224 


36, 556, 285 


36,459,142 


35,956,083 


35 ,6945;950 


ds; 
€3; 
| 
rty | | 
eat 
td. i 
at 
5l,, 
int 
la. : 
5d, | 
in 
| 
au 
| 
| 
: ! | 
| | q 
. 
| 
| | | 
3,024,000 
2,817,377 
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15. CoINAGE.—In 1862 there were coined— the was 

I . 28. 6d., to ze Was 

Gold. No. d. 3891.3; and there 
oe 836, 6 | 425,591 ounces of worn silver purchased o 

upon which there was a loss of 17,962. 5s. 


° 

16. the year 1862 there was 
nd imported and registered gold to the value of 

° 


19,903,7041,, and silver to the value of 
same year gold to value of 16,011,963!. 
75920 33 © ©) and silver to the value of 13,314,2282. ‘The 
hree-halfpenny test quantity of gold imported was 
pieces . . 319,974 1,998 Ir Io the United States, 9,731,434l.; and the 
Total silver . 3,945,572 148,518 II Io 
Bronze. Mexico and South America, 6,242,0681. Of 
Pence . . .50,534,400 210,560 © 0! the exports, the greatest amount of gold, 
Halfpence . .51,107,200 127,306 13 4 6,356,2001., was exported to France; and of 
Farthings. .14,336,000 14,933 6 8 


silver, 10,710,2001., to Egypt, chiefly intended 
for China and the East Indies, 


Total bronze 115,977,600 352,800 


TIL.—Trave, 


17. Imports and Consumption of the PrixcrpaL ARTICLES of ForrIGN 
and CoLonriaAL MERCHANDISE into the United Kingdom in the Year 
ended December 31, 1862, with the ConsumpPTIoN of ARTICLES paying 
Du . 

Articles Free or Dury, 


Animals, Living :—Oxen, Bulls, and Cows number 68,818 : 


Swine and Hogs . 18,162 ee 
Ashes, Pearland Pot . cwts. 161,113 
Bark for Tanners’ or Dyers’ us 291,393 
Peruvian e . 17,833 ee 
-: Bones .(whether burnt or not, or as Animal 
Brimstone © «© « ecwts, 1,067,387 
Bristles, «© «© Ibs 2,278,413 ee 
HE Caoutchouc . . cwts, 59,703 
4 Clocks and Watches :—Clocks . number 7,263 ee 
i Watches . . . 9 1 1,528 
Cotton, Raw :—From United States . ewts. 120,952 ¥,221,297 
British East Indies. 3,505, 22,042,437 
Other countries . ° 316,4 2,429,150 
Total of Raw Cotton . 4,678,333 31,093,045 
Cotton Manufactures . value 899,738 899,738 
Cream of Tartar.  ewts, 36, 340 ee 
Dyes and Dyeing Stuffs:—Brazil Wood . . tons, 2,742 » ee 
Madder and Madder Root. 


Bae 
Big Florins El 
Gi 
| 
I 
| 
Co 
mputed 
HBS Value, 
ie - 29,730 os 
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Elephants’ Teeth . 
Flax (dressed and undressed), and 
Codilla of Flax . 
Fruit :—Lemons and Oranges . 
Gum Shellac . e 
Gutta Percha . 7 
Hair :—Goats’ Hair. or Wool 
Manufactures of Hair and of Goats’ 


Wool 
Hemp (dressed and undressed), and Tow or 
Codilla of Hemp . 
Jute and other vegetable substances of 
the nature of Hemp . 


Tanned, Tawed, Curried, or Dressed (ex: 


cept Russia Hides) . 
Leather Manufactures :— Boots, Shoes, and Go- 
loshes of all kinds 
Boot Fronts . 
Gloves 
Metals :—Copper Ore 
Copper lus 
Copper, unwrought and part wrought 
Jron, in Bars, unwrought 
Steel, unwrought e 
Lead, Pig and Sheet. 
Spelter or Zinc. 
Tin, in Blocks, Ingots, Bars, or Slabs 
Silver Ore 

Oil:—Train, Blubber, and Spermaceti 
P ‘alm . e e . 
Cocoa Nut. 
Olive . 

il of Turpentine . 

Oil Seed Cakes 

Potatoes 

Provisions: :—Bacon | and Hams 


rd 
Quicksilver 
Rags, &c., for making Paper 
Rice, not ‘in the 
Saltpetre 
Cubic Nitre ; 
Seeds:—Clover . 
Flaxseed and Linseed 
Rape e @ e 
Silk :—Raw 
Waste, Knubs, ai Husks 
Thrown 
Silk Manufactures of Europe: — Broad Stuffs 
Ribbons 
Plush for making Hats ; 
Silk Manufactures of. India : :—Bandannas, Corahs, 
Choppas, Tussore Cloths, Romals, and ‘Taffaties 


eee 


Tallow e e 


cewts. 


value £. 


Imported. 


11,125 


1,798,351 


18 


4,047,270. 
397,454 


981.765 


625,026 
55415392 


336,978 
606,972 
6,876,720 
82,054 
35,338 
268 ,666 
49,662 
5,050 
23,693 
23,709 
87, 
331,5' 
18,264 


21,095 
11,201 
66,632 
101,156 
1,354, 
1,345; 
"187,640 
226,470 
1,037,371 


511,023 
30,050 
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Computed 
Real 
Value. 


5, 205,92 


1,635,322 


ee 

- 
ee 
ee 


1,704,874 


939,746 
1,149,897 
1,610,391 


427,646 


1,257,858 
1,373,198 


547,741 
460,536 
457,824 
508,919 


1,014,981 
1,724,310 


1,217, 306 


829,192 
2,090,747 


4,923,100 
1,550,094 


2 , 400,069 
768,515 
540,353 


9,824,148 


123,354 


2,508,319 
L - 


| 
i= | 
£. : | 
| 
bushels 1,025,278 | 
ibs. ee i, 
value £. oe | 
ewts. 
Ibs. = 
pairs 
ee 1 
tons 
} 
cwts, 
tons 
99 
tuns 
cwts, 
tuns 
tons 
cwts, 
eel, e ee 
Pork, Salt . 
Butter e e a9 
Cheese . e 793,909 
Eggs . number 235,230,360 
tons 23,942 
cwIs, 3,919,189 
443,248 
194, 318 
168,974 
189, 307 
Ibs. 10,295,268 | 
cwts. , 28,142 
Ibs. 104,779 100,249 a 
99 1,475,715 3,768,553 
993,209 2,080,626 
pieces 199,422 
Ibs. 
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Tar e e e 
Turpentine, Common ° 
Wool, Sheep and Lambs’ :—From Hanse Towns 
and other Parts of Europe . 
British Possessions in South Africa 
British East Indies 
Australia. 
Other Countries . 


Al and the Llama Tribe 
Woollen , torn up to be used as Wool. 7 
Woollen Manufactures:—Not made up . 

Shawls, Scarfs, and Handkerchiefs . Ibs. 

Woollen and Worsted Yarn . ° 
Yeast, Dried e e . 


cwts. 


value £. 


Imported. 


17,874 
12,722 


43,544,774 
18,930, 
173959404 
71,339, 
17,080, 


168 854,213 


3,106,759 
20,097,280 
1,174,583 
627,168 
2,244, 


2,860,716 
1,151,512 
742,935 


5,724,492 
11,316,924 


457,876 
334,958 
1,174,583 


Fruit :—Currants 
Raisins 


Hops 


Mahogan 
Spices : an 
Spirits:—Rum . 


Sugar, Unrefined :—First Qualit ual 
to White Clayed) . (ea 


Sugar, and Sugar Candy 


Tea . 
Timber and Wood :—Deals, Battens, 


Wheat Meal and Flour 


AnrticLes Scnsect To Dury. 
Imported. 


Ibs. 3 9,912, §08 
94,210,359 
9,469,270 


$609,818 


: 
475, 332 
2,728,791 
},207,113 
9,192 
;875,099 
278,950 


35797 
18, 


766,286 
2,375,930 


935427 
3,788,170 


6,008, 367 
"324,462 
1,126,489 
114,787,452 


Indian Corn or Maize 
Indian Corn Neal. 


Brandy 


Second Quality (not equal to 
White, butequal to Brown Clayed) ,, 
Third ‘Quality (not equal to 
Brown Clayed) . 


ibs. 


Boards, or other Timber or Wood 


Sawn or Split . 
Staves, not exceeding ‘72 in. long e 
Timber or Wood not Sawn or Split, or 


loads 


1,562,976 
51,738 


otherwise Dressed, except Hewn, and 


not otherwise 
Tobacco :-—Stemmed - e 


Wine: :—Red e 
White 


charged with Duty I, 323,052 


11,827,994 
28,156,502 
2,3155425 
5,267,878 
6,694,450 


Unstemmed . 
Manufactured, and Snuff; 


102,202 


} Entered for Computed 
Home Real 
sumption, Value. 


3 3500 
34,064,135 3,302,868 
9.5 2,363 23,203,800 
3,083 2 
230,133 413,575 
479,229 735,346 
2,751,267 3,820,778 
7,314,319 5,387,084 


9.173 
501,371 871,807 
279.4 355,731 
*14,145 

> ee 
3,320,181 660,920 
1,700,183 1,031,182 


54,953 
3,582,379 
155 

»640 


»813 
78,817,060 


130,259 
4,535,470 


951755540 


1,563,010 


4,831,828 
51,738 


1,323,102 
14,910,725 
20,370,110 
334,150 
5,427,580 


4,461,123 
7515407 
1,247,494 
351,013 
1,402,142 
2,246,911 


The total real value for the year was £184,129,120, 


* To September 16 only ; thence free of duty: 


+ Including 345,522 cwts. delivered free for distilleries. 


Compa 
£. 
( 
Ibs. 
ee Gt 
| Hi 
tae 
H 
i: 
PRE * = 
Beans 
- proof galls. 
= 
22 
4 6,264, 2 
547,543 
541,645 
| 
| 
| 


18. Exports of the Principat ARTICLES OF FOREIGN AND COLONIAL 
MERCHANDISE in the Year ended December 31, 1862. 


9,298 | Silk: — Waste, Knubs, 
Cocoae. Ibs. 1,450,814 d Husks 


Coffee :— 
Of British Possessions » 39,833,161 


Cheese . e cwts, 


Rice, not in the Husk 
Saltpetre e e 
Seed :—Flax & Linseed qrs. 


Rape . e e e ” 30, 
Silkk:—Raw .« « Ibs. 5,205,861 
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cwts. 1,272,049 


Foreign . » ,006, 669 
Corn:—Wheat . . 4qrs. 10,692 
Wheat-meal or cewts, 33,571 
Cotton, Raw . » 1,917,095 
Cotton Manufactures. value £. 175,579 
Dyes and Dyeing Stuffs :— 
Cochineal . cewts. 18 9193 
Indigo e ” 52,808 
Fruit:—Currants 102,919 
Raisins e 5 2 9851 
Guano. e tons. 16, 224 
Hemp . cwts. 73,841 
Jute, and other sub- 
stances of the nature 
of Hemp. . 116,638 
Hides, Untanned — Dry » 320,714 
Vet . ” 65, whi 
Hops e e 14,280 
Leather Manufactures :— 
Gloves. . «pairs. 27,408 
Metals:—Copper. . cCwts. 193,571 
Tin, in Blocks, Ingots, 
Bars, or Slabs 21 ,668 
Oil :—Palm ” 231 3948 
CocoaNut . 165,778 
Olive .  tuns. 1,018 
Quicksilver . 1,027, 393 


78,688 
89,403 
157 


Crape, and Velvet 
Ribbons of all kinds . 
Silk Manufactures of India :— 
Bandannas, Corahs, Chop- 
pas, Tussore Cloths, Ro- 
mals, and Taffaties 


Sugar :—Unrefined 
Refined, and Candy 


Tobacco: :—Stemmed 


Manufactured, and 
uff 


Mixed in Bond . 


Sheep and Lambs’, of 
British Possessions 


Alpaca and the Liama 
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Silk of Europe :-— 


cwts, 4,228 
Ibs. 13,995 
Ibs. 12,607 

” 5,303 
” 14,723 


pieces 128 854 
lbs. 813,591 

» 12, 463 

2,599, 102 

» 697,458 

” 17111149 

cwts. 241,470 

22,741 

” 51,399 

132,851 


Ibs. 29,342,603 


” 342,956 
12,257,399 


galls, 


” 1,233 
” 52,516 


Tbs. 


10,653,811 


25,871 


19, Exports of the PrincrpaL and OTHER ARTICLES of and 
Propuce and MANUFACTURES in the Year ended December 31, 1862. 


Alkali:—Soda. 
Apparel and Slops ° 


Arms, Ammunition, and Military Stores :—Fire- 


arms (small) . 
Gunpowder . 


“ all other kinds “(except Lead Shot included 
in Lead) . 


and Hams 
Bags,empty 
Beef and Pork. 
Beer and Ale . ° 
Books, Printed ° 
Butter e 
nen Stearine and Composi 
Cinders, ‘and Culm 
Cordage and Twine . ° 
Cotton Yarn . 
Cotton Manufactures: — 
Piece Goods, White or Plain . 
Printed, Dyed, and Coloured . 
Lace and Patent Net . ° 
Hosiery :—Stockings . 


Dec 
Quantities. 


lared 


885.4 
2,556, 


1,599,333 
~ 489,993 


313,368 
6,203,331 


15,203,937 
13,356,296 
2 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| Spices:—Cinnamon 
| Pepper. « 
|__Mixedin Bond . 
| elasseS 
| Tallow e e | 
ae 
| nstemmed . 
- ‘ a 
e cwts. 2 093 286 
Ibs. 16,245,373 
value ee 215,595 
° cwts. 64,150 213,333 
dozens 188,714 386, 512 
- barrels 10,823 41,769 
ry I 4 3 37 I 
tons 8,317,913 3,750, 
Ibs. 935230,459 
e e value ee 
, e e doz. pairs 895,415 
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Declared 


Value. 
Cutton Manufactures—continued, 


Of other kinds . . 
Counterpanes and Small Wares 
‘Thread for Sewing 

Earthenware and Porcelain . 

Other sorts . 

Furniture, Cabinet and Upholstery 


bad 189,409 
Glass :—Flint 


333,09 
637.42 
1,217,532 


ait wee 


Haberdashery and Millinery 
Hardwares, &c. e 
Cutlery 
Manufactures of ‘Steel, or 
combined. . 
Hats of allkinds  . 
Horses 
Jute ;—Manufactures, not ‘made up 
made up . 


dozens “225, 471 
ber 4,348 
6,978,581 


6,532,874 


Leather, Tawed, or Dressed, rought 3,028 
Wrought, Boots and Shoes. 6,764,881 
Wrought, of other Sorts. 828,538 
— of all Sorts, except Saddlery 
Harness 1 
Saddlery and Harness 
nen Yarn. 32, 
Linen Manufactures of all kinds 156, ones 
Thread e 
re 3 2 
Hosiery and other Goods entered at value v st, 3 
Machinery :—Steam Engines . ee I 631,761 
vy Bar, Angle, Bolt, and Rod 3057295 
»» Railroad, of all sorts . 402,411 
(except Telegraphic Wirey 14,333 
65, 
? Hoops, Sheets, and Botler Plates. 104,099 I 1 
+» Wrought, of all sorts e 136,640 2,311,251 
Steel, Unwrought 24,989 822,407 
Copper, ought, in Ingots, Cakes, or 


+ cwts. 
» Wrought or partly Wrought, Bars, 2455 496, 322 


Rods, Bottoms, Pans, Plates, 
Sheets and Nails = 
er Yellow Metal for Sheathing 19,192 1,962,308 
Brass of all sorts. 38, ee 209,461 
| Sheet, Piping, Tubing, 
an 8 
Lead Ore, Lead. Red and White, and Li- PF. 
rge o ° 755 192,180 
Tin Plates . 1,001,532 
Zinc or Spelter, Wrought or Unwrought 101,050 
Painters’ Colours value 
Paper and Pasteboard of all kinds, except, Paper ; 
Hangings and Manufactures of Papier Mfiché cwts. 140,850 
Pickles and Sauces . Value ee 
Plate, Plated Ware, Jewellery, and Watches 99 
- Salt ge . tons 669,838 
Silk Twist and Yarn 611,122 
Silk Manufactures :—Stuffs, Handkerchiefs, and 
Ribbons, of Silk only = — previously 


4 
Common Bottles . : sq. feet 534,438 57,543 
: . value a <é 3,591,338 
1 and Iron 429,904 
pig Ot 772 
e e 270, Il 
if 
| 
4 
PER 
| 
a 
BP 
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tities, alue. 
Silk :-— 
2 + Broad Piece Goods, Fancy Silks and 
S38.) Satins, Velvet and Grey Cloths, of 
Silkonly . . yards 2,133,465 362,056 
38 = ) Handkerchiefs, Scarfs, Shawls, of Silk 
oly. «©  « duzens 161,324 223,091 
4&8 ‘\RibbonsofSilkonly . «Ibs. 111,785 151,142 
Other Articles of Silk only . value 344,634 
Silk Manufactures mixed with other Materials ,, ee 186,207 
Spirits, British © «© gallons 3,756,101 511,193 
Stationery, other than Paper value 285,743 
Sugar, Refined i «© « 214,215 530,320 
Telegraphic Wire and Apparatus . . value 321,044 
Wool, Sheep and Lambs’ . Ibs. 10,097,100 52,257 
Woollen and Worsted Yarn . 9? 27 39°5 296 3 
Woollen and Worsted Manufactures :—Cloths of 
all kinds, Duffels, and Kerseymeres pieces 1,317,693 4,439,910 
Flannels . yards 6,904,871 415,218 
Blankets number 3; 528 894 833 9935 
Blanketing and Baizes 50,317 131,652 
Carpets and Druggets  . yards 55379, 081 669, 403 
Shawls, Rugs, Coverlets or Wrappers, an 
Cerpet Rugs . number 1,047,185 307,280 
Worsted Stuffs of Wool only, and of Wool ~ 
mixed with other materials, aud Waist- 
coatings e e .- e e e pieces 3 858, 593 5,872,017 
Hosiery, Stockings doz. pairs 257,286 141,376 
Other than Stockings value ee 223,791 
Small Wares e e e ce 113,191 
Total Declared Value Unenumerated Articles. 7,805,150 
All Articles. £124,137,812 


Of the total value of Exports 82,153,140l. were sent to foreign countries, and 41,984,6720. 
to British Colonies and Possessions. Among the foreign countries the United States of 


America resumed its rank as principal customer, the value of the og tube 

and this does not include any of the Southern ports; the Hanse To 
417,1781., a little only above France, which took 
rast‘ Indies took 16,965,292!.; Australia, 11,930,06 


3,992,662, 


being 14,398,8011., 
wns are second, with 
9.21045 Of British Possessions, the 
2l.; and the North American Colonies, 


20. Brirish SHiprtnc.—On December 31, 
1862, the number of sailing vessels registered 
in the various ports of England and Wales 
was 4,369 under 50 tons, the tonnage of 
which was 230,733; and 12,686 above 50 
tons, the tonnage 3,331,289. In Scotland the 
number was 1,125 under 50 tons, the tonnage 
34,3503 and 1,975 above 50 tons, the tonnage 
527,457. In Ireland the vessels under 50 
tons numbered 1,035, the tonnage 30,634; 
and those above §0 tons 1,118, the tonnage 
169,584. In the Isle of Man and the Chan- 
nel Islands, there were 525 vessels under 50 
tons, tonnage 13,131 ; and 379 above 50 tons, 
tonuage 59,321. Total of sailing vessels, 
26,212; total amount of tonnage 4,396,509,— 
an increase of 307 vessels and 95,991 tons 
over the preceding year. The steam vessels 
were,—in England, 755 wnder 50 tons, ton- 
hage 19,236; and 940 above 50 tons, ton- 
hage 390,092. In Scotland, 97 under 50 
tons, tonnage 2,407; above 50 tons, 240, 


tonnage 78,113. In Ireland, 46 under 50 


tons, tonnage 1,221; above 50 tons, 139, 
tonnage 47,¢c65. In the Isle of Man and 
Channel Biands, the number of steam ves- 


sels was 11, of which 3 had only a collective 
burthen of 63 tons, the other 8 were above 
50 tons, tonnage 1,694. ‘Total of steam ves- 
sels 2,228, tonnage’ 537,891, an ‘increase of 
95 vessels and of 31,583 tons. ‘The num- 
ber of vessels registered in the year, in 
various British colonies and possessions, 
was, —in Africa, 3o1 sailing vessels, tonnage 
34,074, and 4 steamers of 386 tons; in Aus- | 
tralia, 1,498 sailing vessels, and 123 steamers, 
of which 247 sailing vessels and 6 steamers 
belong to New Zealand, the tonnage of the 
whole 160,545; in the North American co- 
lonies, 6,759 sailing vessels, nearly a thou- 
sand less than 665 1861, 183 
vessels, tonnage 669,793, an increase of more 
than 10,000 tons. ps the British West 
Indies there were 932 sailing vessels and 
g steamers, tonnage 41,317, an increase of 
121 vessels and 8,523 tons, nearly all of 
which was in the Bermudas. The total 
number of British and colonial vessels, sail- 
ing and steamers, was 37,269, and the tvtal 
tonnage 5,875,129, a slight increase of the 
total of vessels, and an increase of more than 
202,000 tons, as compared with 1861. 
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21. A Return of the Satprrna employed in the Trade of the United King- 
dom, repress the NumBer and Tonnace of VeEssets that Entered 


eared Outwards (mcluding their repeated Voyages), sepa- 


rating British from Foreign Vessels, also Steam from Sailing Vessels, 
and distinguishing the Trade with each Country, in the Year 1862. 
(Sa. is for Sailing Vessels; St. for Steam Vessels. | 


INWARDS. 
British. Foreign. 


OUTWARDS, 
British. Foreign. 


Tons. | Ships. 


Ships.} Tons. | Ships. 


Holland 
Belgium 


Channel Isles 


Italian States } St. 
Malta. . 
Ionian Isles. S° 
Greece. . 


Turkey . 


Wallachia & § St. 
Moldavia . 


St. 
Sa. 
St. 
Sa. 


Sa. 
St. 
Sa. 
Falkland Isles Sa, 


The Whale § St. 
Fisheries Sa. 


5 
1,298 1,055, 72 


169 
1,124 
275 

142 
5 


329,639 
23, 
10,454 
11 ,084 

1,457 
71,438 
9,316 


1,514 


64 
1,505 
39 
134 
37 


Total 


530,8,090, 221|26,679|5, 354,128 


i 
= 
Russi . St. I 100,972 25) 16,1197 Iol, 31) 15, 
i 1,665! 375,119] 1,823 385,420 1,030 
Sweden. 85 35,515] 35] 10,414) 34,200) 31) 8, 506 
Sa. 31 55,678] 1,818 329,987| 48,452 1,491) 283,761 
Norway . 19 $3579 19) 7,204] 6,601} 40] IT, 151 
Sa. 162 12,536) 2,194 375,824) 17,389} 2,123) 361,304 
Sa, 186} 30,899) 1,599) 132,241 569] “101, 486) 4,986} 589,918 
198} 81,482 92] 22,037 202} 84,464 58) 18,034 
Sa. | 1,003] 141,453] 2,390] 921] 130,796] 357,138 
Germany . 724) 254,336) 377 196, O49 729; 256,265} 345 
Sa. | 1,466} 286,903) 2,052 1,438 269-404 2,156] 232,879 
Ste | 1,104) 337,075] 259 »853}) 1,01 808} 255) 65, sor 
3 Sa. | 1,455) 218,750) 1,670) 227,054]] 1,328] 184,842) 586) 46,142 
St 150,659} 219} 49,272!] 639] 144,989} 80] 28,87; 
Sa. | 76,504) O49) 128,422 497| 37,264) 100) 15,598 
f a. | 1.437) 1336475) 5422 967} 69,062 I 
France. « 35173 1,678 76,812] 2,936) 659,458 81 28,763 
Sa. 4,889 615,708) 6,089] 586,269)| 5,091| 632,718| 4,986] 398,295 
| Portugal . 78,743 3 1, 364 194 77+595|. 2 528 
729] 92,083; 217) 30,367}) 644) 90,998] 407) 74,903 
Spain. 67} 23,905) 108) 49,413|| 22,525) 210) 55,126 
Sa. 792| 131,831) 310)  §9,209]] 1,423) 280,049] 99°} 177,775 
St. 441 24,924) 8,960 , 
448) 72,258 69} 61,221 769 167,254 1,202 
== 
‘| 7,077 202} 58,552 I 50,491 262 
78) 15,5971 158) 33,682 31 6,043 55 
Bye St 18 
25 5,828 1,604 23) 5,019 3 
Africas 149} 145,975, 321) 119,471 1 968 
Sa. | 696! 198,756, 218} 6§,006)| 760) 242,416} 100,102 
Asia «485 | 1,055) 30) 35,629) 
TRE 821,096| 179} 149,999!| 370] 238,068 
i t British N.§ St. 58 71,559 2 
Colontes, Sa. 1,702} 892,859) 263) 140,356 100} 51,342 
| Wa 55177 e 17,652 1 449 
299,959 349| 189,873] 1,147] 980, 601 
22 ° 32| 24,698 3 "268 
Weeds 242,642) 347} 124,730|| 802) 287,517) 393) 140,053 
| 
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22. IRELAND, Exrornts To Great Brt- 
TAIN.—In 1862 there were sent to Great 
Britain 387,161 oxen and cows, 41,868 calves, 
538,63¢ sheep, and 364,634 swine; these 
numbers are not strictly official, no record 
being ry as no duty is payable, but are 
collected by the customs’ officers at the ports 
of shipment. Of wheat and wheat flour 
there were sent 92,345 quarters; of oats 
and oatmeal 1,247,926 quarters; and of 
home-made spirits 1,037,734 gallons. 


23. Exports To France.—The a te 


value of the imports from France, including 
her possessions, in 1862, was 21,709,9421. 
The exports for the year had not been made 
up completely ; but the value of the exports 
of English and Irish produce was 9,264,472, 


24. Vessets Burtt, &c.—In 1862 there 
were built and registered in the United King- 
dom ‘04 timber sailing vessels, tonnage 
115,040, and 36 timber steam vessels, tonnage 
915; 63 iron sailing vessels, tonnage 40,596, 
and 156 iron steam'vessels, tonnage 65,901 ; 
a total of 959 vessels, tonnage 222,452; a de- 
crease of 16 vessels, but an increase of 21,613 
tons. The ships built in British possessions, 
and registered as British, were 523, with a 
tonnage of 118,421, of which only 2 were of 
iron, tonnage 181. The number of colo- 
nial-built vessels, registered in British ports, 
was 28, tonnage 22,532, all from North Ame- 
rican colonies. Of foreign-built vessels re- 
gistered 152, tonnage 74,629. There were 
42 sailing vessels and 14 steam vessels, of an 
aggregate tonnage of 8,100, broken up in 
the course of the year, and 674, tonnage 
172,236, were wrecked. 


25. Coasting Trape.—The number and 
tonnage of vessels that entered and cleared 
coastwise, during the year 1862, was, to 
various ports in England, including their 
repeated voyages—Jsuwards, British, 87,667 
sailing vessels, tonnage 6,891,436; steam 
vessels, 17,739, tonnage 4,517,896; foreign 
sailing vessels, 367, tonnage 67,618; steam 
vessels, 2, tonnage 668. In Scotland, British, 
sailing vessels, 14,339, tonnage 945,769; 
steam vessels, 6,712, tonnage 1,458,2373; fo- 
reign, sailing vessels, 33, tonnage 2,417. In 
Ireland, British sailing vessels, 20,116, ton- 
nage 1,549,843 ; steam vessels, 6,817, tonnage 
2,034,506; foreign sailing vessels, 6, tonnage 
1,573. In the Iste of Man, sailing vessels, 
1,454, tonnage 81,605 ; steam vessels, 89, ton- 
nage 19,388, There were no foreign steam 
vessels, either inwards or outwards, to or 
from Scotland, the Isle of Man, or the Channel 
Islands, and only 1 from Ireland of 397 tons 
outward. Outwards, from various ports in 
England, British, sailing vessels, 102,386, ton- 


nage 8,124,643 ; steam vessels, 16,858, tonnage | ported, 


4,210,901 ; foreign, sailing vessels, 299, ton- 
nage 48,961; steam vessel, 1, tonnage 397. 
From Scotland, British, sailing vessels, 16,417, 
tonnage 1,044,085 ;. steam vessels, 6,660, ton- 
nage 1,454,042; foreign, sailing vessels, 38, 
tonnage 3,233. From Ireland, British, sailing 
vessels, 6,650, tonnage 412,087; steam ves- 
sels, 7,205, tonnage 2,127,765 ; foreign, sail- 
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ing vessels, 41, tonnage 8,739; steam ves- 
sel, 1, tonnage 397. Isle of Man, sailing 
vessels, 745, tonnage 50,707; steam vessels, 
84, tonnage 18,535. Total—Inwards, British, 
154,935 vessels, tonnage 17,498,683 ; foreign, 
409 vessels, tonnage 72,673. Outwards, Bri- 
tish, 157,008 vessels, tonnage 17,442.65 5 
foreign, 380 vessels, tonnage 51,917. There 
has been an increase of the British shipping, 
on the whole, of 1,906 vessels and 205,624 
tons; but the foreign vessels, both inwards 
and outwards, show a material decrease, 

26. CotonraAL TRADE.—The number and 
tonnage of vessels that entered and cleared 
from the various ports in the United King- 
dom in the year 1862, from and to the 
British colonies, were—Jnwards, in Eng- 
land, British, 4,431 sailing vessels, tonnage 
1,796,273; steam vessels, 673, tonnage 
208,852; foreign, 473 sailing vessels, ton- 
nage 273,386, and 1 steam vessel, tonnage 
517. In Scotland, British, 486 sailing ves- 
sels, tonnage 202,925; steam vessels, 23, 
tonnage 22,002; foreign, 14 sailing vessels, 
tonnage 6,213. In Ireland, British, 266 
sailing vessels, tonnage 100,262. In the 
Isle of Man and the Channel Islands, 
British, 36 sailing vessels, tonnage 5,413; 
foreign 1, tonnage 213. Outwards, from 
England, 4,334 sailing vessels, tonnage 
1,916,251; steam vessels, 710, tonnage 
217,353 3° foreign, sailing vessels, sor, ton- 
nage 267,365; steam vessels, 2, tonnage 837. 
From Scotland, British, 613 sailing vessels, 
tonnage 281,684; steam vessels, 39, tonnage 
28,845 ; foreign, 28 sailing vessels, tonnage 
14,373. From Ireland, British, 241 sailing 
vessels, tonnage 99,835; steam vessel, I, 
tonnage "0; foreign, 38 sailing vessels, ton- 
nage 14,513. From the Isle of Man and the 
Channel Islands, British, 64 sailing vessels, 
tonnage 8,496. The total number of British 
ships entered inwards was 5,915, tonnage 
2,335,9573 of foreign there were 516 vessels, 
tonnage 289,880,—a decrease of 283 vessels, 
but an increase of 29,325 tons over 1861, 
and a decrease of 360 foreign vessels, and 
of tonnage 204,810. Of British ships 
cleared outward, there were 6,002; tonnage 
2,552,534; of foreign, 569 ships, tonnage 
297,088,—a decrease of 206 British vessels, 
but an increase of 26,425 tons; there was a 
decrease of 342 foreign vessels, tonnage 
241,781. 

29. BritisH FisHERIES.—The annual re- 
port of the Fishery Commissioners shows 
that the herring fishing off the coasts of 
Scotland and the Isle of Man was very pro- 
ductive in 1862 ; 830,934 barrels were cured, 
an increase of above 162,000 barrels over the 
previous year; and 494,910 barrels were ex- 
an increase of 104,596 barrels. The 
quantity branded increased by 81,365 bar- 
rels, showing the increasing reliance of the 
Continent upon the brand. The Continent 
is the only important foreign market; the 
large trade to the West Indies before eman- 
cipation bas shrunkinto nothing. Last year 
for the first time several boats fished off 
Wick for herrings in the winter. ‘They 
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were found with milt and roe, with the ap- 
wears of becoming full fish in three or 
‘our weeks. The experiment will probably 
be repeated and extended. ‘The opinion is 
now very generally entertained that the her- 
ring spawns twice in the year. The cod and 
ling fisbery of 1862 was about an average 
fishing. Several vessels went to Rockall, 
but the adventure does not appear to have 
been very successful: severe weather was 
experienced there, and it was thought that 
too many attempted the enterprise at once, 
and that this caused several to come away 
disappointed. 13,144 boats, manned by 
43,508 fishermen and boys, were employed 
in the herring and cod and ling fisheries in 
1862, an increase of 183 boats and 757 men; 
and the estimated value of the boats, nets, 
and lines was 811,3557. It is estimated that 
these fisheries also gave employment to 
above 53,000 other persons. 


28. Wrecxs.—The Board of Trade returns 
give the total number of wrecks in the year 
1862 belonging to the United Kingdom as 

4, of which 638 were sailing vessels and 
36 steam vessels, of an aggregate burthen of 
172.336 tons. ‘The Annual Report of the 

ational Life-boat Institution supplement 
this information by stating that the number 
of wrecks cn our own coasts in the year was 
1,827; that 690 lives were lost in them; 
and_that 4,039 were saved : of these 327 were 
saved by life- 3 by mortar 

tus, 3,3 ships’ own ts, shore 
and 13 by individual 
exertion. It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that the services of the life-boats are 
available principally at times when no other 
craft could render assistance, which accounts 
for the ag. ge small number saved 
by them. e institution had supplied 14 
new boats to its establishment during the 
year, and have now 124 on its list, manned 
by about 6,000 men, and it distributed 9162. 
in rewards for life-boat services. 


“29. Wixe.—The total quantity of wine 
taken for home consumption in Great Britain 


in 1862 was 9,803,046 gallons, as against 
10,787,091 gallons retained in 186r. the 
total quantity 4,375,466 gallons were red, 
and 5,427,580 were white wines; of these 
wines, 3,956,213 gallons came from Spain, 
2,349,954 gallons from Portugal, 1,900,344 
gallons from France, and 176,732 gallons 
from British possessions in South Africa. A 
decrease had taken place in the consumption 
from every country. The total quantity 
imported had been 11,962,328 gallons, an in- 
crease of 909,892 gallons over that of 1861. 


30. ForeicN Srrrirs.—The total quanti- 
ties of foreign spirits imported into Great 
Britain in 1862 were, of brandy, 2,375,835 
gallons; of rum, 7,765,099 gallons; and of 
other foreign and colonial spirits, 417,279 gal- 
Ions. There were entered for home consump- 
- tion 1,698,426 gallons of brandy, 3,319,579 
gallons of rum, and 175,324 gallons of other 
foreign and colonial spirits; a decrease on 
the whole from the consumption of 1861. 
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31. Britisu Srirrrs.—In the year 1862 
there were distilled 7,552,037 gallons of proof 
spirits in England, 13,113,384 gallons in Scot- 
land, and 4,301,539 gallons in Ireland; a 
total of 24,966,960 gallons; an increase of 
1,024,237 gallons over that of 1861. The 
duty was paid on 19,700,250 gallons for the 
United Kingdom, producing the sum of 
9,850,126l; The consumption was 10,458,892 
gallons in England, 4,400,271 in Scotland, 
and 3,977,024 in Ireland, showing a great 
decrease since the rise of the duty in the 
two last-named kingdoms. The total quan- 
tity of British spirits exported in the year 
was 4,162,454 gallons, and 551,916 gallons of 
British compounds and spirits of wine. The 
quantity bonded amounted to 9,076,666 gal- 
lons, of which 5,417,8 39 were in Ireland and 
2,985.854 in Scotland. There were also pro- 
duced §1,897 gallons of methylic alcohol sold 
by the excise, and 538,088 gallons sent out 
by persons licensed to sell the same. 

32. Corroy.—The total amount imported 
in 1862 was 523,973,296 lbs. against 
1,256,984,736 Ibs. in 1861. Of the total, 
13,524,224 lbs. only came from the United 
States, 392,654,528 Ibs. from British 
sions in the East Indies, 5,563,376 lbs. from 
tbe British West Indies and Guiana, 
65,238,320 lbs. from the Mediterranean, 
chiefly from Egypt, 23,339,008 lbs. from 
Brazil, and 23,653,840 Ibs. from other coun- 
tries. The usual proportions are here 
strangely reversed; only one-fortieth from 
the United States, and nearly three-fourths 
from the East Indies. The exports in the 
year amounted to 214,714,528 lbs., more than 
two-fifths of the total quantity imported. 

The quantity of raw cotton imported in 
each year since 1842 has been as follows :-- 
673,193, 116 Ibs. 
721,979 
467,855,274 
414,707,615 
13,020,161 
,OT2 

3,570,861 

9557153795749 

782,448 

95,278,749 

837, 333,149 

3° 35 > 

969 318,896 
034,342,176 
1,225 989,072 
T, 390,930,752 
1, 256,984,736 


33.—Woot.—The total quantity imported 
in 1862 was 191,943,472 Ibs., an increase 
over the importation of 1861 of 24,770,631 
Ibs. Of the whole, 71,339,842 lbs. were from 
Australia, 17,9 Ibs. from British pos- 
sessions in the t Indies, 18,930,886 Ibs. 
from British possessions in South Africa, 
395,699 Ibs. from Spain, 8,378,329 Ibs. from 
Germany, 34,755,393 Ibs. from other coun- 
trics of Europe, 12,663,805 Ibs. from South 
America, and 7,520,114 lbs. from other coun- 
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tries. Alpaca wool is included in this re- 
turn. The increase in the importation has 
been chiefly from foreign countries, the im- 
ports from British possessions forming now 
scarcely five-eighths, though the actual 
quantities have increased from Australia 
and South Africa. ‘The exports during the 
year were 48,076,499 lbs. of foreign and colo- 
nial wool, and 10,097,100 Ibs. of British. 


34. Matt.—In the year ending Sept. 30, 
1862, there,were made in England 4,741,071 
quarters of malt, in Scotland 607,472 quarters, 
and in Ireland 314,259 quarters—a total of 
5,662,802 quarters. Of this quantity 523,031 
quarters were free of duty, either as being 
used for distilling purposes, or exported. 
The quantity used by wholesale brewers 
was 3,647,034 quarters, by victuallers 906,537 
quarters, and by retail brewers 390,363 
quarters. 


35. Hors.—There is no return now of the 
nutber of acres in cultivation, or of the quan- 
tity produced in the United Kingdom ; but 
the import of foreign hops has rapidly in- 
creased with the reduction of the duty : in the 
year ending with March, 1860, only 1,845 
cwt. arrived, but in the next year 1860-61, 
83,379 cwt.; in 1861-62, 151,828 cwt.; and 
in 1862-63, 163,852 cwt. A return from the 
Inland Revenue-office shows that on Sept. 
15, 1862, there were 26,661,946 lbs. of hops 
in stock, and the amount of duty returned 
thereon was 83,3130. 


36. Sucar.—The total quantity imported 
into the United Kingdom in 1862 was rather 
more than 10,200,000 cwts., being a decrease 
of 436,000 cwts. as compared with 1861, but 
an increase of above 1,000,000 over 1860. 
The decrease in 1862 is in sugar from the 
Mauritius, India, and Java, and the Philip- 
pine Islands. ‘The supplies from India have 
decreased 50 per cent. since 1860. Those 
from the slave-owning countries have greatly 
increased, From Brazil we took above 
1,250,000 cwts. last year, being more than 
in 1860 and 1861 added together. ‘The West 
Indies and British Guiana are progressing 
favourably ; in 1860 they sent us 3,375,610 
cwts.; in 1861, 3,690,297 cwts.; in 1862, 
3,864,971 cwts. The quantity of sugar en- 
tered for home consumption in the United 
Kingdom last year was 9,379,819 cwts., 
yielding to the revenue the sum of 6,215,3461. 
net, an increase both in quantity and in 
money over 1861. 


37. Coats.—The quantities of coals, cin- 
ders, and culm shipped, and sent coastways 
to other ports of the United Kingdom in 
1862, were only 10,874,276 tons. ‘The quan- 
tity exported rose from 7,855,115 tons in 
1861 to 8,301,852 tons in 1862. ‘The export 
to France in 1862 was of 1,443,115 tons, 
The quantity brought into London fell from 
5,232,082 tons in 1861 to 4,973,823 tons in 


1862, whereof 3,442,402 were brought coast: 


ways, and 1,531,421 by inland navigation 
and land carriage. 


IV.—Crime, Pontce, anp Law. 
(The Judicial Statistics of England and Wales will be found at p. 241.) 


38. Orrences, Scortanp.—The 
returns of criminal offenders in Scotland, 
for 1862, show that the total number of per- 
sons committed for trial, or bailed, in Scot- 
land, for the year were 3,630, of whom 2,627 
were males and 1,003 were females. Of these 
3,630 offenders, 683 could neither read nor 
write, and 2,192 could only read and write 
imperfectly, 636 could read and write well, 
105 had received a superior education, and 
of the others the education was not known. 
As to the nature of the offences, they are 
thus classed in the tables :—Offences against 
the person, 919 ; against property, committed 
with violence, 495; against property, with- 
out violence, 1,841; malicious offences 
against property, 66; forgery and offences 
against the currency, 73; other offences not 
included in the foregoing classes, 236, show- 
ing an increase in every class, and an in- 
crease of 20 per cent. on fhe whole. Of the 
3,630 offenders, 633 were discharged with- 
out trial; 2,997 were tried, and of these 
2,693 were convicted, 5 were outlawed, 3 
were found insane on arraignment, and 1 
was found insane on trial, and there were 
295 found not guilty, or “ not proven.” Of 
the punishments, there were 2 sentenced to 
death, of whom 1 was executed, 2 to penal 
servitude for life, 222 to various periods of 


penal servitude, varying from 15 years to 3 
years; 1,405 to various periods of imprison- 
ment, varying from 2 years tor month; and 
"74 to less than 1 month; 5r were ordered 
to be detained in reformatory schools, and 
206 to be whipped, fined, or discharged on 
sureties, Lanarkshire, with 761 offenders, 
and Edinburghshire, with 451, still stand in 
numbers at the head of the counties; Ren- 
frew, with 308; Roxburgh, with 172; Fife, 
with 149; Inverness, with 174; and Aber- 


deen, with 115, fullow; no others'supply roo, | 


while Kinross sends only 6, and Nairn 7. 
Argyle, Dumbarton, Forfar, Kirkcudbright, 
Selkirk, and Sutherland exhibit a decrease ; 
every other county an increase. The year 
1862 shows an increase of 401 committals, 
from those of 1861, and of 274 convictions. 


39. Croan OFFENCES, IRELAND. — In 
1862 the total number of persons committed 
for trial was 6,666, of whom 5,102 were males 
and 1,564 females; an increase of more than 
a thousand over 186r. Of these, 3,796 were 
convicted, and 2,846 acquitted, exclusive of 
those found and detained as insane. 


. Potrcr, ScorLtanp.—On March 15, 
1863, the police of Scotland consisted of 920 
men and officers for the counties—being 
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1 for every 993 of the population; and of 
1,640 for the burghs and cities—a decrease 
of 8 from the previous year, and making 
them only 1 for every 709 of the inhabitants. 
All the counties except Ross-shire are re- 


ported as being efficiently provided with 
Police ; but 21 burghs, 5 of which have a 
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population above 5,000, are reported ineffi- 
cient, The report complains of the great 
increaseof vagrancy, the number of vagrants 
being 62,278, including women and children, 
showing an increase of nearly 5,000 over the 
returns ending March 15, 1862. 


4t. Poor Retrer, Scortaxp.—In 1862 
there were 884 parishes from which returns 
were had of the registered paupers receiving 
Yrelief: these numbered 78,724, with 40,204 
dependents on them, making a total of 
118,928, exclusive of the casual poor. 
the whole number chargeable on os 
Tishes, 9,413 were persons born in Ire 


2. Poor REtIEF, IRELAND.—In the year 
ending Sept. 29, 1862, the total expenditure 
on poor relief was 5§78,7891., of which 
3'13,2161. were for in-maintenance and cloth- 
ing, 14,750l. were for out-door relief, and 
190,823l. for establishment and other ex- 
penses incidental to the management and 
repairs of workhouses, and of carrying out 
all the provisions of the Poor Relief Act. 
The total showed an increase of 62,0201. 
over the year ending Sept. 30, 1861. The 
number of persons relieved during the year 
was 267,807 in the house, and 30,046 out-door 
relief, an increase of upwards of 80,000 
on the whole number over the preceding 
year. The deaths in the year had been 
13,035. On Jan. 3, 1863, there were 60,038 
inmates of workhouses, of whom there were 
4,030 able-bodied males and 9,644 able- 
bodied females; 4,597 males and 6,596 fe- 
males over 15, 16,750 children, and 18,421 
sick, of whom the sexes are not specified, 
in-door relief, there 
5 paupers receiving ou r relief. In 
the year ending Sept. 30, 1862, there had 
been issued under the Medical Charities Act 
660,456 dispensary tickets, and 179,723 tickets 
for visiting patients at their homes; the 
total cost for the year under this head had 
been 106,8587. This charge includes that 
for vaccination, of which the number of 
cases in the year had been 89,683. 


43. Pavrer Lunacy, ScoTrtaxp.—On 
Jan. 1, 1862 (the returns are made up to the 
Ist of each year), there were 5,289 pauper 
lunatics in tland, of whom 2,393 were 
males and 2,896 females, of whom 3,548 
were in asylums and poorhouses and 1,741 
in private dwellings; and there were 1,031 
private insane persons in asylums, and 21 as 
single patients under the sheriffs’ order. The 
total cost had been in the year 97,3321.; 
there had been 895 males and 1,158 females 
admitted in the year; 262 males and 362 
females had recovered; 195 males and 228 
females were discharged not recovered; and 
there had been 206 deaths of males and 185 
of females. 


Of | reached in 


V:—Poor Laws, PopuLaTION, ETC, 


44. Birtus, DeaTHs, AND 
the year 1861, according to the Registrar- 
General's Twenty-fourth Annual Report, 
there were registered in England 406 
Births, a r number than they ever 
gland. Of the total number 
355,972 were males and 340,434 were fe- 
males, and of these 22,728 males and 21,429 
females were illegitimate, or 6°3 per cent. 
of the whole. In London it was only 4°4 per 
cent.; in Cumberland 11°2; in Westmore- 
land, a well-educated county, it is 10°63; and 
in Monmouthshire and Wales, less educated 
parts, it is only just above 5 per cent., and 
in the ee oe parts of Kent and 
Surrey ; while in agricultural county of 
Norfolk it is 10°3 per cent. There had been 
in the year 163,706 Marri registered, 
6,450 less than in 1860; of the total number, 
130,697 were solemnized according to the 
rites of the Established Church ; and of these 
102,955 were by banns, 20,090 by licence, 
4,048 by superintendent-registrars’ certifi- 
cate, 16 by special licence, and 3,588 not 
stated: of the 33,009 not married with the 
rites of the Church of England, 7,782 were 
of Roman Catholics, 13,182 were marriages 
at various dissenting places of worship, 
11,725 were at the superintendent-registrars’ 
office, 262 were of Jews, and 58 of Quakers. 
These numbers are slightly inaccurate, as, 
when the parties to a marriage are of dif- 
ferent religious i it sometimes 
happens that the ceremony is performed ac- 
cording to the rites of both, and is entered 
as two marriages. The greatest number of 
marriages took place in the quarter ending 
in December, 48,536; the smallest in the 
quarter ending in March, 33,274. Of per- 
sons married under 21 there were 10,415 
men and 31,927 women; of the women 35 
were under 16, and of the men 10 were 
under va Of the whole, 11,017 women 
married between 19 and 20, 39,629 between 
20 and 21, 20,673 between 20 and 25, 3 were 
married when above 75, and 2 at above 80: 
of the men, the highest number is 42,383 
between 21 and 25, and the next highest 
26,413 between 25 and 30; between 75 and 
80 were 30 married, and 8 over 80. 
There were remarried 22,906 widowers and 
br FU widows; 7,034 of the widows mar- 

bachelors, and 15,067 widowers married 
spinsters. There were 49,204 men and 
56,770 women who signed with marks, a 
decrease of 3.19) men and 4,907 women 
from the year 1860 on a much smaller num- 
ber of marriages. In 26,333 cases both 
parties signed, and in 44,308 only one. Tak- 
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ing the writing of their signatures as an | 
educational test, there is no district that | 
stands so high as London, where it is done 
by 89 men and 82 women out of 100; while 
in Berkshire, Hertfordshire, Buckingham- 
shire, Huntingdonshire, Bedfordshire, Cam- 
bridgeshire, Essex, Suffolk, Norfolk, Wilt- 
shire, Cornwall, Herefordshire, Staffordshire, 
and Shropshire the number of men able to 
write fell below 70 per cent., and in Mon- 
mouthshire and Wales ranged from 60 to 65 | 

r cent. The northern counties, with | 

mpshire, Devonshire, and Rutlandshire , 
are amongst the better-educated parts. In 
a few of the agricultural counties this test 
shows the women better educated than the | 
men. The Deaths in the year numbered | 


435,114, of whom 222,281 were males and 
212,833 were females; the mortality was 
greater than in 1860, but still below the 
mean rate. The excess of births over deaths 
was 261,292. With reference to this in- 
crease, the Report has given a curious com- 

rative table of similar details in France. 
n this same year 1861, the population of 
France is estimated at 36,752,565 (not in- 
cluding the three newly-annexed depart- 
ments); the _— were 283,642, the 
births 987,830, dnd the deaths 848,174—an 
excess of births over deaths of 139,656. The 
marriage and birth rate are both lower in 
France than in England, while the death 
rate is higher; the death rate 2°308 against 
2°163, the birth rate 2°688 against 3°461. 


45. Summary of the Amounts ExpeNnpDED for IN-MAINTENANCE and 
Ovut-poor Re.ieF, during the Half-Year ended at Lady-day, 1863, 
in 650 Unions and SINGLE ParIsHEs, under Boards of Guardians. 


Cost of In-emaintenance and 


Divisions Unions | x amber Population Out-door Relief. 
aa Single | of - 
a- bd 5 
Union Counties. rishes, Parishes. 

JI.—Tue METROPOLIS. £. £. £. 
1. Middlesex (part) . 28 162 | 2,029,192 (117,160 3,643 | 192,803 
2. Surrey (part) . . 9 17 579,748 | 27,532 | 24,528 | 52,060 
3. Kent (part), . . 2 II 193,427 | 6,823 10,153 16,976 


Totals . . 39 Igo 


2,802,367 (151,515 | 110,324 | 261,839 


2. Surrey (part) . . 11 136 
3. Kent (part). . . 26 418 
4. Sussex . « 22 287 
5. Southampton . .| 26 345 
6. Berks, « 12 240 


258,946 | 9,623 22,010 31,633 
543,549 23 44,222 | 67,686 
341,827 | 15,679 38,161 53,840 
455,587 | 18,675 | 48,321 | 66, 

205,625 | 8,093 22,099 30,199 


Totals . . 97 | 1,426 


1,805,534 | 75,534 | 174,811 | 250,345, 


187,325 9719 12,594 20,573 
177,452 | 6,975 | 20,681 | 27,656 
147,126 | 4,661 21,355 26,016 
171,057 | 5,253 22,335 27,588 
230,964 | 5,326 31,241 36,567 
59,3137 | 1,693 71398 9,091 
140,47 35759 | .15,869 19,628 
181,552 | 6,363 | 29,769 | 36,132 


1,295,149 | 42,009 | 161,242 | 203,251 


1. Middlesex (part) . 6 58 
Hertford e e 12 165 
8. Buckingham . . q 195 
9- Oxford . 9 294 
1o. Northampton . , 12 332 
11. Huntingdon. . . 3 88 
12, Bedford . . . . 6 137 
13. Cambridge . . . 9 174 
Totals ee 64 1,443 

IV.—EASTERN. 

14. Essex 4 372 


15. Suffolk . 1] 530 
16, Norfolk . . . « 22 139 


379,699 | 16,140 46, 63,039 
335,409 | 10,381 | 41,1 51,545 
427,060 | 16,417 | 56,791 | 73,208 


Totals . . 56 1,641 


1,142,168 | 42,938 | 144,854 | 187,792 
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Divisions 
and 
Union Counties. 


Relief. 


Population, 
861. 
Parishes. In-main-} Out-door Total. 


V.—Soutn-W ESTERN, 
17. Wilts, . . 
18. Dorset . 
19. Devon .. 


20. Cornwall 
21. Somerset 


Totals 


VL—WEstT-MIDLAND. 
22. Gloucester . 
23. Hereford 


25. Stafford . 
26. Worcester 
27. Warwick. 


Totals 


28. Leicester . . . 


29. Rutland. . . . 
31. Not ngham « 
32. Derby . 

Totals . . 


33. Chester . 
34. Lancaster . . . 


Totals .. 
IX.—York. 

3 5 West Riding. . . 

East Riding. . . 

37. North Riding . . 

Totals .. 


X.—NorTHERN. 


38. 
39. Northumberlaud 


40. Cumberland. . 
41. Westmoreland . 


Totals . . 
XI.—WELSH. 
42. Monmouth . . . 
43. South Wales... 
44. North Wales . . 


Totals . . 


£. £. £. 

18 315 236,027 | 8,083 35,078 43,161 
12 287 182,193 3; 24;:315 28, 215 
20 474 589,159 11840 60,760 | 2,400 
221 5,671 23,790 29,461 
17 495 463, 11,025 | 53,525 | 64,559 
Bo | 1,792 | 1,833,074 | 40,319 | 197,468 | 237,787 
I 363 2,983 | 14,281 | 2992 
1 302 260,225 | 6,141 15,255 21,396 
17 276 768,369 | 14,143 | 36,308 | 50,451 
233 5,805 19,922 25,727 
14/292 1,334 | 13,465 | 39, 53,148 


2,434,608 


55,852 


165,025 


220,877 


Ir 349 243,611 22,581 29,077 
2 23,479 2,426 033 
14 150 403,850 | 9,794 | 46,550 56,344 
9 305 323,784 | 8,548 | 29,104 
9 277 293,223 | 4,435 | 22,530 

45 | 1,748 | 1,287,947 | 29,880 | 123,191 | 153,078 


12 469 499,577 | 7 51,016 | 58,922 
28! 454| 2,453,910 388,601 | 449.447 
40} 923 | 2,923,487 | 68,752 | 439,617 | 508,369 
30 572 23,416 | 90,247 | 113,663 
373 273,674 | 5,751 | 16,047 | 21,798 
481 205,452 3,411 | 15,588 | 18,999 
55| 1,426 | 1,826,815 | 32,578 | 121,882 | 154,460 


15 314 542,125 | 6,786 36,754 
12 54° 342, a5 6,195 | 31,633 | 37,828 
9 208 per 5,3 14,788 20,097 
3 110 1,8 4,646 6,512 
39} 4,172 20,156 81,035 | 


TOTALS e 
Residue of the Kingdom 


Totals 
Wales. 


6 164 196,97 3,826 20,248 24,074 
28 683 a 8,116 "9,916 88 ,032 
19{ 371 | 414,402 | 4,859 | 63,992 | 68,851 
53 | 4,218 |] 1,311,028 | 16,801 | 164,156 180,957 
650 | 24,643 | 19,813,503 |576,334 '1,883,605 [2,459,939 
° 243 252,921 


650 


20,066, 224 
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THE City OF LonpoN.—A Report presented 
by Dr. Letheby to the Commissioners of 
Sewers shows that in the year 1862 there 
were 3,046 births, 2,726 deaths, and 1,540 
marriages in the City of London. These 
occurred among a population of 114,472 
persons. ‘The births, therefore, have been 
in the proportion of 26°4 for every 1,0c0 of 
the inhabitants, the deaths of 23°8, and the 
marriages of 13°4. The proportion of deaths 
and marriages in the City has been above 
the standard, that of the births somewhat 
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46. Birtus, DEATHS, AND MARRIAGES IN | July, August, and September, 1863. After 


a season of depression which extended 
over two years, the marriage-rate rallied in 
the first quarter of the current year, and 
rose decidedly above the average in the 
subsequent quarter, The number of mar- 
riages was 44,058, against 42,012 and 40,771 
in the corresponding quarters respectively 
of 1861-2. In London and in all the grou 

of counties into which England is divided in 
the tabular arrangement the marriages were 
more numerous than they had previously 
been in the June quarter of 1362. The 


below it. The highest of the birth rates bas | annual birth-rate in the summer quarter 
been in the eastern union of the City, where (July, August, September ) was 3°34 per 
it has reached 31°8 per 1,000 of the people, | cent. against an average of 3°29. The total 


and the lowest in the central union, or City | 


proper, where it has amounted to only 21°4. 
The distribution of the deaths has been 
very unequal. In the eastern and western 
unions the general proportions have been at 
the rate of 25°8 per 1,000 of the population, 
whereas in the central district it has been 
but 20°6, ‘The cause of this is referable not 
so much to the difference in the character 
of the population as to the density of it. 
The number of persons upon an acre, in the 
former districts, ranges from 200 to 266, 
and in the latter it is only 105. Nearly 18 
per cent. of all the deaths in the City oc- 
curred among infants of less than 1 year 
old; 38 per cent. among children of less 
than 5 years; 49 per cent., or nearly half, 
were under 2§ years of age; and only 16 per 
cent. had reached the age of 65: Igo per- 
sons, however, had passed the age of 75; 
H had reached that of 85; and 5 the age 
of 95. 


47. Brrtus, AND MARRIAGES, SCOT- 
LAND.—In the year 1862 there were 107,138 
births, of which 55,322 were males and 
51,816 were females, and of the total num- 
ber 10,234 were illegitimate. ‘The greatest 
number of births, 10,153, occurred in May; 
the smallest recorded number, 7,898, in No- 
vember. ‘The total of deaths was 67,159, an 
increase of 4,872 from the deaths of 1861. 
Of the total, 33,177 were males, and 33,982 
were females. greatest number of 
deaths occurred in January, 6,897; the 
fewest, 4,466, in August. The number of 
marriages was 20,544, of which 2,988 took 
place in June, and 1,049 in May; but De- 
cember still keeps a high rank, having 2,790 
prablraas while May continues to have the 
ewest. 


48 REGISTRAR -GENERAL’S QUARTERLY 
Report.—The return, issued by authority 
of the Registrar-General, contains a record 
of the marriages during April, May, and 
June, 1863, and the births and deaths of 


number of births was 173,125; in the same 
quarter of 1853 the number was 147,602. 
‘That part of the English nation from which 
the natural supply of population is drawn 
has so far increased in ten years as to pro- 
duce amore children by 25,523 than it did 
in a similar period in 1853. As the births 
were 193,125 and the deaths 112,384, the 
natural increase of the population was 60,741. 
The increase was at the rate of 660 daily. 
Wheat and potatoes were both cheap: the 
latter esculent ranged for the best quality 
from Jos. to 105s. per ton at the waterside 
market, Southwark, a price which is lower 
than what has been obtained at the same 
place at any previous time since the Sep- 
tember quarter of 1859. The average price 
of wheat was 45s. 7d. per qr., which is less 
than at any other time since March, 1860: 
it has been falling during the last 18 months. 
The average price of the better and worse 
qualities of beef sold by the carcase in the 
city markets was 53d. per lb. ; that of mut- 
ton 5id. The following figures show. the 
average number of paupers relieved on the 
last day of each week in the last three sum- 
mer quarters :—September quarter, 1861, 
indoor, 112,932; outdoor, 693,649: ditto, 
1862, indoor, 119,592 ; outdoor, 789,914 : 
ditto, 1863, indoor, 120,189 ; outdoor, 819,795. 
The weather in the quarter, as observed 
and described by Mr, Glaisher at Greenwich, 
was characterised by-alternations of heat and 
cold till the middle of the period, and by 
cold attended with much wet during the 
last six weeks—circumstances which could 
hardly fail injuriously to affect the public 
health. The total number of deaths in the 
last quarter was 112,384, against 101,232 and 
92,225 respectively in the two previous 
summer quarters. In the same period of 
1860 the number was only 86,312, and if 
last summer had been as healthy, it may be 
stated in round numbers that at least 23,000 
persons would have been living when au- 
tumn came whose names were enrolled in 


the registers. 


49. Emtcration.—T'he Twenty-third An- 
nual Report of the Emigration Commis- 
sioners states that in the year 1862 the num- 


ber of persons emigrating from the United | were marri 


VI—EMIGRATION AND COLONIAL STATISTICS. 


40,522 were males, and 50,692 females ; 
87,382 were adults, and 18,238 were children 
under 12 years of age; 23,579 of the adults 


ed, and 24,240 were single. Of 


Kingdom amounted to 121,214 souls, of whom | the total number, 58,706, or upwards of 48 
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or a little more than 12 per cent., to British 
North America; 41,843, or nearly 34 per 
cent., to Australia New Zealand; and 
5,143, or more than 4 per cent., to other 
places. The emigration of 1862 exceeded 
the emigration of 1861 by upwards of 29,000 
souls, and was larger than the average of the 
four previous years, but fell much short of 
the emigration of 1855, 1856, and 1857. The 
greatest decrease, both in 1861 and 1862, 
was, as might be expected, in the emigration 
to the United States. In 1861 this emigra- 
tion had fallen to 49,764, equal to 54°22 per 
cent. of the whole emigration of that year. 
In 1862 it rose to 58,706, but its proportion 
to the whole emigration was even less than 
in 1861, being only 48°43 percent. The de- 
crease in the last two years was of course 
the result of the civil war. The same cause 
increased the proportion of the emigration 
to British North America. Nevertheless, 
the emigration to British North America, 
though proportionally large, was absolutely 
small, ith the exception of the four pre- 
ceding years (1858 to 1861 inclusive) it was 
the smallest since 1839. Of the whole num- 
ber of emigrants, 35,487 were English, 12,596 
were Scotch, 3,311 were foreigners, 20,140 
not distinguished, and 49,680, or u- per 
cent., were Irish. This proportion of Irish 
is larger than in 1861, and in some recent 
years, and indicates an increase of pressure 
upon the labouring classes in Ireland. 

never that is the case, the remittances 
sent home to their friends in Ireland by 
those who have preceded them afford the 
means of extending the emigration. The 
amount returned as sent home in 1862 was 
463.0241. It is necessary to repeat that these 
returns are very imperfect, as they contain 
none of the remittances through the post or 
through private hands, or through any of the 
banks or mercantile houses, which decline to 
furnish us with information. In the first 
four months of 1863 the number of emi- 
grants amounted to 68,571. Of this emigra- 
tion there proceeded to the United States 
46,904, which is not larger in proportion to 
the whole than the average of former years. 
But the proportion of Irish in the emigration 
was considerably larger than in previous 
years; of them there were more than 30,000, 
while the Scotch preferred Australia. The 
Commissioners believe that the great in- 
crease in the Irish emigration of the present 
year is to be attributed rather to the distress 
caused in Ireland by an unfortunate succes- 
sion of bad seasons, and to the high wages 
now prevailing in the United States, than to 
any preconceived intention on the part of 
the emigrants to take service with either 
party in the civil war now raging. In the 
first six months of 1863, there left the United 
Kingdom 121,765 emigrants, a larger num- 
ber than in the whole year in either 1862 or 
1861. 81,883 have gone to the United States, 
56,554 of them ascertained to be Irish ; 97 56 
have gone to British North America, 28,346 
to Australia and New Zealand, 558 to South 
Africa, and the 1,222 to other 
places 


per cent., went to the United States ; 15,522, | 


50. New SoutH Wates.—The more exact 
returns of the land-sales for this colony in 
1861 give a total of only 309,162l. as the 
amount realised, a decrease of 1% ql. from 
the sum stated in the last year. the total, 
159,609!. was the produce of 103,392 acres 
sold by auction, of which 674 acres of town- 
lands fetched 421. 5s. 10d. per acre, while 
90,823 acres of country-land only fetched 
1l. 4s. per acre. The lands alienated under 
pre-emptive right were 90,823 acres, realis- 
ing 55,9231., and those otherwise alienated, 
31,401 acres, realised 33,7481. The proceeds 
of pastoral licences were 55,9357. ; the pre- 
emptive purchase of lands in the Durland 
Downs district, now in the colony of Queens- 
land, 1,2821.; and forfeited deposits, 2,6651. 
In 1862 the produce of land-sales is esti- 
mated at 216,988. ; rents of lands for pastoral 
purposes, 95,864/.;. assessment on runs, 
98,6591.; quit-rents, 2501.; survey of land, 
2181.3 licences to cut timber, 2,007/.; mi- 
neral leases, 1,6352.; miscellaneous, 1,1481. : 
a total of 416,769. The revenue from gold 
in 1862 was 87,889l., a large increase over 
that of 1861. The total number of emi- 
grants arriving in 1861 were 19,847, of whom 
4,261 were males, were femaics, and 
1,106 were children ; and of these, 794 males, 
595 females, and 200 children were intro- 
duced at the public expense. This was ex- 
clusive of 2,574 Chinese. In 1862 there were 
1,382 adult males, 1,232 females, and 464 
children ; and up to Feb. 1863, there were 
460 adult males, 444 females, and 197 chil- 
dren, forwarded at the public expense. The 
deaths among the emigrants during the 
voyage out only numbered 17, and the births 
were Ig. The total number from the United 
Kingdom was 4,100. 


51. QUEENSLAND.—The area of this colony 
has been enlarged by an extension of its 
western boundary to 138° E. long. from 140°, 
in order to include within it the fertile dis- 
trict known as the Plains of Promise, on the 
Gulf of Carpentaria. In 1862 the Govern- 
ment forwarded 1,952 emigrants to the co- 
lony, of whom 829 were adult males, 786 
females, and 337 children. The deaths dur- 
ing the passage were 21, and the births 34, 
but of these 5 died. The total emigration 
from the United Kingdom to this colony 
was 8,575. An Act of the local legislature 
had been passed for encouraging immigration 
from India, by enabling settlers to bring la- 
bourers, under certain conditions, at their 
own expense. ‘The contract is to be for 
labour at a stipulated price, for a period of 
five years, at the completion of which a free 
passage back is to be provided; and if any 
labourer wishes to redeem the last two 
years of his industrial residence, he can do 
so by paying 21. 10s. for each year or part of 
ayear. The legislature had also passed an 
Act entitled thé “‘ Pastoral Occupation Act 
of 1862,” to remedy certain defects in pre- 
vious Acts relating to the occupation and 
stocking of runs. 

52. VictortA.—The total number of un- 
assisted emigrants arriving in Victoria in 
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1861 was 24,228, of whom 24,004 disem- 
barked at Melbourne; of the total, 9,754 
were from the United Kingdom ; and except 
857 from foreign parts, the remainder were 
from other Australasian colonies and New 
Zealand, Of assisted emigrants there were 
2,682, of whom au were males, and 1,935 
were females, During 1861 there were 
35,898 departures, and of these 16,371 adult 
males left for New Zealand, the greater 
number attracted by the gold-diggings. In 
1862 the assisted emigrants amounted to 
1,236, and up to March, 1863, an addition of 
1,249 had been despatched. ‘The total num- 
ber of arrivals in 1862 from the United 
Kingdom was 15,353. In 1862 the legisla- 
ture had passed a new Land Act, repealing 
or consolidating all other Acts except the 
Gold-fields Act. It combines nearly all the 
modes of dealing with the public lands 
adopted in any other colony, except free 
grants and grants on quit-rent. The pro- 
visions are numerous, and a fund is pro- 
vided for promoting immigration. It is 
clearly popular, as within four months of 
its passing 944,866 acres of agricultural land 
had been selected, and applications made 
for 300 leases of land suitable for new in- 
dustries ; but 106 of these applications were 
for lands previously allotted. Some of them 
were for the production of wine and tobacco, 
and for flax, hemp, cotton, rape-seed, ginger, 
oranges, lemons, and many other articles. 
The total area of the colony is stated at 
$5,644,160 acres, of which 43,857,160 had 

made available. The Report takes no 
—— the revenue, or of the production 
of gold. 


53. Soutn AvustrraLra.—In 1861 the land- 
sales amounted to 147,354 acres, the town 
lots averaging 451. 16s. per acre, and the 
country lots 11. 4s. 7d. per acre. The total 
extent sold up to the end of 1861 was 
2,380,913 acres. The quantity of waste land 
held by stockholders for pastoral purposes 
under a fourteen years’ lease was 30,190 
square miles, and the total income from this 
source amounted to about 43,cool. The 
leases for mineral Le ger in 1861 were 81, 
containing an area of 5,847 acres, at a rent 
of 2931. The total arrival of emigrants in 
1861 was 3,127, and 2,077 left; of the ar- 
rivals, only 21 were sent at the public ex- 
pense. In 1862 there were 1,066 so sent, of 
whom 30 died on the passage, and 8 were 
born, of whom 2 died. The total number 
emigrating in 1862 was 1,365. The boundary 
of this colony is about to be extended from 
138° E, long. to that of 129°. 

54. WEsTERN AUSTRALIA.—In 1862 there 
were sold in this colony 11,971 acres, pro- 
ducing 4,0882.; and the proceeds of leases 
for 2,5 29,951 acres for pastoral purposes were 

1. e total proceeds from the land, 
ncluding timber licences, &c., were 14,7401. 
The total number of emigrants in the year 
was 623, of whom 553 were assisted, and of 
them 19 were convicts with their families ; 
and up to March, 1863, there were 53 other 
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emigrants despatched. New pastoral regu- 
lations had been issued by the governor in 
the course of the year. 


55. TASMANTA.—In 1862 the assisted emi- 
gration was very trifling, only 18 adult males 
and 1 child being sent, among whom there 
bora no deaths. The total emigration was 
307. 


56. New ZraLanp.—Several Acts of the 
legislature were passed in 1862 for facili- 
tating the acquisition of lands, amending 
the laws relating to the gold-fields, authoris- 
ing grants for the settlement of native 
claims, and appropriating the land revenues. 
During the year the number of emigrants 
who proceeded from the United Kingdom to 
New Zealand was 11,440; but the Commis- 
sioners are unable to state what number 
were assisted, as a free passage is not granted 
to any of the nine provinces into which the 
colony is now divided. In Auckland, how- 
ever, emigration is promoted by land orders, 
and Canterbury has an agency in London 
for assisting emigrants. ‘The Provincial 
Council of Canterbury has also voted 10,0001. 
for sending out some of the distressed arti- 
sans of Lancashire, which, with 15,0001. 
from Victoria, will enable the Commissioners 
to send out about a thousand. 


57. CANADA.—The emigration to Canada 
from the United Kingdom amounted in 1862 
to 14,401, from Germany 2,516, from Nor- 
way and Sweden 5,289, and from other 
countries 152; a total of 22,358 persons; 
6,395 persons also arrived by way of the 
United States, and 9,232 left the province 
for the United States: the number of those 
assisted to emigrate was 783, comprising 
278 men, 340 women, and 165 children. 
About 14,200 were added to the roa 
of whom 12,039 were settled in Upper Ca- 
nada, 1,639 in the Ottawa district, 2,481 in 
Eastern Canada, 151 in the Lower Provinces, 
and 8go the localities of whom were un- 
known, The emigration agent expresses 
fears that the cotton operatives of Lancashire 
will not form useful settlers in Canada. 


58. New Brunswicx.—The emigrants in 
1862 numbered 548, and a considerable 
number of settlers had arrived from the 
United States, and seated themselves in the 
counties of Carleton and Victoria, having 
crossed the lines with the intention of 
making New Brunswick their home. Lands 
have been surveyed, and 62,574 acres have 
been allotted to settlers, subject to the con- 
ditions of the Labour Act. The Report 
states that for clerks, governesses, or per- 
sons of the learned professions, there is at 
present no demand. 


59. Nova Scorta.—The seareh for gold 
was continued in 1862, and though the 
governor reports that it will be ultimately 
successful, it is stated that at present “‘ those 
employed are generally persons utterly un- 


acquainted with mining operations, and but 
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few of them possess the means necessary 
meet the vicissitudes incidental upon all 
mining operations ; and being deficient both 
in capital and skill, it is only those who are 
fortunate enough to secure very rich claims 
who are likely to realise any great return 
for the labour they are expending.” ‘The 
number of emigrants in the year had been 
363, and the behaviour of the miners is 
stated to be most exemplary, and the work 
at the diggings is not permitted to interfere 
with the agricultural operations. 


60. Cotumsta. — Only 75 emi- 
grants left the United Kingdom for British 
Columbia in 1862, but 1,119 went to Van- 
couver's Island. Two useful roads had been 
commenced, one from Lillooet and one from 
Yale, both terminating at Alexandria, from 
whence the Fraser has few obstacles to its 
navigation upward. From Lillooet about 
128 miles of road have been completed at a 
cost of 198,000 dollars; and the price of 
carriage has fallen from 1,366 dollars per 
ton to 896 dollars per ton. Agricultural 
produce sells high—a sign, perhaps, that it 
is not greatly developed. Hay was sold at 
46l. per ton, potatoes at g4d. per lb. The 
cattle and stock are stated to thrive well. 
Gold continues to be abundantly found, 
though many of the old spots are abandoned, 
and Carriboo is now the chief place for 
mining operations; and here, at one spot, 
the produce is said to be 2,000 dollars per 
running foot of land. 


61. Jamaica.—In 1861 there were intro- 
duced 2,171 emigrants, of whom 1,522 were 
from Calcutta, and 649 were liberated Afri- 
cans from St. Helena. In 1862 there were 
186 from the United Kingdom, and 2,158 
coolies from the East Indies. ‘The revenue 
for 1861 was 275,0271., an increase of 12,7871. 
on the receipts of 1860; the expenditure, 
including interest on loans and debts, 
274,564l., an increase of 19,3251., but still 
leaving a surplus of 4621. The excess of 
the expenditure is attributed to the expenses 
of the post-office, now transferred to the 
local government, which were 8,'7531., be- 
sides a subsidy of 6,0ool. to insure a monthly 
mail between Jamaica and the United States. 
The value of the imports in 1861 was 
1,089,4221., and of the exports 1,214,614. 
Though there had been a decrease in the 
value of both imports and exports, the chief 
articles of export had increased in quan- 
tity. Of sugar there had been exported 
654,848 cwts., an increase of 55,111 cwts. ; 
of rum, 1,889,528 gallons, an increase of 
194,522 gallons; and of coffee, 6,715,581 Ibs., 
an increase of 570,219 lbs. The growing of 
cotton had been tried in various parts of the 
island, and if it is found to answer pecu- 
niarily, will supply a new field for the pro- 
ductive industry of the middle classes. 
Education had been attended to, and an in- 
crease of 5,760 on the number of attendances 
in the year had been obtained, the number 
now being 40,670. Church accommodation 
Was provided for 178,980 persons, and 114,167 
persons were estimated to attend. In the 
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prisons there were 555 prisoners, 
The Turks“and Caicos’ Islands, a dependency 
on Jamaica, where a quantity of salt 
is manufactured, complain of suffering from 
the civil war in the United States. The 
value of the salt exported in 1860 was 
27,7251., and in 1861 it fell to 21,9137. It 
has been proposed to convert the salt-works 
into freeholds, instead of letting them on 
lease as at present, on payment of a com- 
mutation duty of 124 per cent. on all salt 
exported: this was declined by the lessees, 
who desired that the duty should be fixed 
at ro per cent., and this will probably be 
conceded. On the island of Grand Turk a 
lighthouse has been erected, of which the 
reflectors of the revolving argand lamp are 
110 feet above the sea-level, and the light 
is visible at from 15 to 21 miles. Cotton- 
growing has been attempted on a small 
scale, but labour and capital are required. 


62. Banamas.—According to the census 
taken in 1861 the population of all the 


islands was 35,287, of whom 17,466 were 
males and 17,821 females, distributed thus :— 
New Providence . . 11,503 
Eleuthera. . . . §,209 
Harbour Island . . 1,994 
Spanish Wells . . 331 
St.Salvador . . . 2,378 
Exuma. . . . 2,289 
Long lsland . . . 2,571 
Walling’ Island 
atling’s Is ee 

Crooked Island . . 627 
Ragged Island . . 272 
AndrosIsland. . . 1,3 

Berry Islands. . . 202 
Bimini, . . . . 210 
Abaco. . . . . 2,362 
Grand Bahama . 358 


an increase of 7,768 since the census of 1851; 
and this has been independent of any emi- 
gration ; for although labour is needed, the 
governor states that the only addition from 
abroad has been 400 negroes saved from a 
wreck on the coast, and of whom he com- 
plains as being idle and useless, Labour is 
wanted before cotton can be successfully 
cultivated, and “ wrecking” continues to in- 
terfere with habiis of settled industry. Pro- 

is made throughout the colony, but 
most markedly in the town of Nassau. The 
revenue of 1860 was 37,0171.; in 1861 it was 
40,4561. The imports of 1860 amounted to 
234,0290.; in 1861 to 274,5841.: while the 
ex of 1860 are stated to have reached 
only 60,839/., and in 186: no more than 
64,5371., a very singular disproportion. The 
school attendance in 1860 comprised 2,072 
pupils; in 1861 they were 2,148. ‘The cri- 
minal cases tried in the Supreme Court were 
42 in 1860, and 26 in 1861. 


63. Trrmpap.—The census taken in April, 
1861, gives a total population of 84,438 for 
the island, an increase of 14,829 over the 
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census of 18513 and in 1862 there were sent 
2,032 immigrants from Calcutta, of whom 
41 died on the posenge. The revenue’ for 
1361 had been 171,729l., a decrease from that 
of 1860 of 13,1321., partly owing to the short 
crop of 1860, and it was then feared that the 
civil war in the United States would reduce 
it still more in 1862, The value of the im- 
ports in 1861 was 856,726l.; but this value 
had increased over that of 1869 more from 
enhanced prices than from greater quanti- 
tics ; and the customs duties had fallen from 
80,5081. in 1860 to 78,374/. in 1861. The 
debt of the colony at the end of 1861 was 
119,505l. The total exports from the colony 
had amounted in 1861 to 645,8611., a de- 
crease Of 18,7421. from- those of 1860; but 
the trade with France had increased largely 
in the year, the imports having risen trom 
37,1451. in 1860 to 68,7081. in 1861, and the 
exports from 44,3521. to 71,440l.3; and the 
general exports of cocoa and sugar had 
largely increased. The Queen’s College Col- 
legiate School had 84 pupils. There were 
30 ward schools, a Cvolie Orphan Asylum, 
asylums for lunatics and lepers, two colonia} 
hospitals, and vaccination was carefully at- 
tended to. 


64. British Guiana.— By the census of 
1861 the aggregate population was found to 
be 148,026, of whom 79,644 were males and 
68,382 females, and 4,365 immigrants from 
Calcutta were introduced in 1862. The re- 
venue for 1861 was 301,7611., an increase of 
21,8031. over that of 1860, of which 15,5821, 
was on customs duties ; the expenditure was 
325,0320., an increase of 10,1691., partly due 
to the expenses of the Chinese immigration. 
The public debt was 576,4981., partly in- 
curred to defray the expenses of immigra- 
tion. The imports in 1861 were valued at 
1,339,7121., an increase of 293,754l. over 
those of 1860. The exports amounted to 
1,583,6491., consisting chiefly of sugar, rum, 
melasses, and timber, of which the prices 
had fallen so much that, though the quan- 
tities were much larger, the produce was 
only about 65,0o0ol. more than in 1860. 
There were 108 schools in the colony, and 
the number of scholars on the register was 
4,713, but the average attendance was only 
4,940. There are two hospitals, two alms- 
houses, an orphan asylum, an asylum for 
lepers, and an asylum for lunatics. 

65. Brarrish Honpuras.—The population 
in 1861 amounted to 25,635, and the revenue 
to 35,9571; ahd at the conclusion of the 
year there was a balance in the treasury of 
13,0331, 


66. BarBapoEes.— The total population, 
according to the census of 1861, amounted 
to 152,927, an increase over that of 1851 of 
16,788 persons; of the total there were 
70,799 males and 81,928 females; and of the 
whole 16,594 were white, 36,128 coloured, 
and 100,005 black. There were 70,045 chil- 
dren under 15, or nearly half the population, 
and of these 4,549 were engaged in agricul- 
ture. ‘The revenue for 1861 was 98,049], 
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and the expenditure 115,8951., but it includes 
some extra disbursements for the purchase 
of property in the burnt districts of Bridge- 
town, and money had been borrowed in 
order to supply Bridgetown with water, 
which had been successfully done. The im- 
ports for the year had amounted to 923,8741., 
and the exports to 1,075,3741.; and the sugar 
shipped had been 49,845 hogsheads, against 
43,365 in 1860. ‘The number of schools was 
128, of which 51 were infant schools; the 
names on the registers numbered 12,006, and 
the average attendance was 7,061; there 
were 9,322 pupils in private schools, and 
1,603 receiving instruction at home. 

67. GRENADA.—The census of 1861 gave 
31,900 for this island, including that of Car- 
riacou, which is 518 less than that of 1851— 
a fact partly accounted for by the cholera of 
1854, which carried off 5,000 souls. In 1862 
there were embarked 1,093 immigrants at 
Calcutta, of whom 29 died on the passage. 
The total revenue for 1861 was 19,7051, 
and the expenditure 18,5301. The imports 
amounted to 414,153h» ard the exports to 
112,4631., both showing a decrease from the 
previous year. The sugar crops had been 
unfavourable, partly owing to heavy rains, 
and partly from the destructiveness of rats; 
prices had also been lower, which together 
account for the commercial depression, The 
export of cocoa had increased, and fish-oil 
from the island fisheries had risen from 6,498 
gallons to 17,423 gallons. ‘There were 1,720 
children attending the schools. : 


68. Topaco.— The population of this 
island, according to the census of 1861, was 
composed of 7,433 males and 7,977 females, 
a total of 15,4103 an increase of 1,032 over 
that of 1851. The revenue for 1861 was 
8,2161., and the expenditure 8,500l.; but the 
loan of 20,0001., raised in 1849 to relieve the 
distress occasioned by the hurricane, has 
been paid off, with the interest, except 5,8972. 
The legislature votes 500l. annually for edu- 
cational purposes; and there are 22 schools, 
attended by 1,949 scholars. 


69. St. Vincent.—The population, by the 
census returns, was 31,755, an increase of 
1,629 since that of 1251. In 1861 the im- 
portation of coolies had been first com- 
menced; and of two shiploads, containing 
upwards of 500 immigrants, received in that 
year, the Report speaks favourably. In 1862 
there were 296 additional persons received, 
and ro died on the passage. The revenue 
in 1861 from various sources, including a 
loan of 1,000l., was 25,3521., and the expen- 
diture 25,1071, including 1,0o00l. spent on 
the occasion of the visit of Prince Alfred. 
During the year the roads had been repaired, 
and a wooden pier erected at Kingstown 
Harbour. 

qo. St. Lucta.—The census of this colony 
was taken in May, 1861, and the result 
showed a population of 13,118 males and 
13,587 females, an increase, on the whole, of 
2,520 over the census of 1851, notwithstand- 
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from cholera; but in the ten years there had 
been an immigration of 1,215 coolies, in 1859 
and 1860, and in 1862 there were received 
302 more, and 17 had died on the passage. 
The mortality of these coolies had been very 
great, and of the 1,215 only 973 were alive 


at the taking of the census. Complaint is} 


made of the venomous serpents, and it is 
stated that an average of 30 persons die an- 
nually from the bite of these reptiles. The 
revenue for was 14,227l., and the ex- 


14,137l.3 the public debt amount- | de: 


to 18,000l., of which 15,0001. was raised 
for coolie immigration, and 3,coo/. for the 
construction of roads and bridges; both 
sums are redeemable in twenty years. The 
imports in 1861 had amounted to 110,0631., 
an increase of 12,1631. over those of 1860; 
the exports to 96,3211., a decrease of 9,6261. 
There are 16 public schools, attended by 
1,389 children, of whotn 938 attend Protest- 
ant, and 451 Roman Catholic schools. 


1. Anticvua.—The returns of the census 
n April, 1261, show a total population of 
36,412, an increase of only 769 over the pre- 
vious census taken in November, 1857. ‘The 
total revenue for 1861 was 39,5291., a de- 
crease of 2,9891., arising chiefly from a di- 
minution of the customs duties on the trade 
with the United States. The expenditure 
was 38,96ol., including 5,000l. paid off the 
* earthquake loan,” and leaving the public 
debt at 30,c00l. ‘There are 53 day-schools, 
attended by 4,576 pupils, of whom 2,072 are 
females, and 34 Sunday-schools, attended by 
6,000 scholars, of whom 3,240 are females. 
There is a savings’ bank, in which the de- 
posits amount to 6,7632. Crime had been 
steadily diminishing for several years; in 
1861 the number of commitments was 485, 
and of these 31 were for felony. In 1856, 
there were 740 commitments, of which 84 
were for felony. A loan of 2,000/., raised b: 
treasury notes, had been applied to the 
building of a new and convenient market- 
house in the town of St. John; to this a 
public slaughter-house is attached, and it is 
anticipated that the cost of the erection will 
be rapidly repaid. 


92. MontserratT.— The curious fact is 
shown by the census of April, 1861, that of 
the total, 7,645, no less than 4,367 were born 
in the island; that only 18 were British 
born, with 1o other Europeans, only 9 
Africans, and the remainder natives of other 


West Indian colonies. Of the total, 3,447 
were males and 4,198 females; 5,569 be- 
longed to the Church of England, 614 were 
Roman Catholics, 1,394 Wesleyan Method- 


ists, and 68 not described. There is no 
public provision for education, but 14 schools 
are supported by various means, in which 
923 children are educated. The revenue for 
1861 was 4,4941., the largest amount ever 
received, and the expenditure was 4,189l. 
The imports and exports had both increased, 
and with them the receipts from customs 
and shipping duties ; the export of sugar had 
risen irom 767 hogsheads in 1860 to 3,195 
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ing the loss in 1854 of about 2,000 persons | 


hogsheads in 1861. The imports for 1861 
were valued at 24,7191., aud the exports at 
21,0481. A change had been made in the 
constitution of the island; the Council and 
the Assembly were consolidated into one 
body ; the legislative was too cumbrous for 
the small population; laws were passed 
regulating the qualifications of representa- 
tives and of voters; and the alteration has 
given satisfaction. Laws were also passed 
for abolishing arrests cn mesne process, and 
for o registration of births, marriages, and 

a 


93. Sr. Anguilla the 
population amounts to 20,741. The revenue 
for 1861 was 20,2831., and the expenditure 
was 21,4331. ‘The total value of the imports 
was 136,9381., a decrease of 22,0951., as com- 
pared with 1860. The total value of the 
exports was 158,2241.; and the returns show 
a slight increase in the produce of the co- 
lony, chiefly in sugar, though the total value 
is less than in 1860, ‘The Report adds a re- 
turn of the number of letters passing through 
the post-office: 23,734 were received, of 
which 15,305 were from London; and 15,574 
were despatched, of which 7,203 were for 
London. Nearly all the remainder were to 
or from other of the West India colonies. 


74. Mauritius and SEYCHELLES. — In 
Mauritius the total population according to 
the census of April, 1861, was 313,462, no 
less than 129,956 more than in 1851. The 
Indian-born population numbered 172,425, 
and the children of Indian parents were 
20,029, so that the Indian element now num- 
bers 192,634, or more than three-fifths of the 
whole. ‘The resident population of Port 
Louis, the capital, numbered 74,525, which 
was 24,616 more than in 1851. ‘The popula- 
tion of the Seychelles, with Chagos, Rod- 
Tigues, and some other dependencies, was 


Y | 9,055, an increase of 1,054. In 1862 there 


were 9,893 additional immigrants landed in 
Mauritius, of whom 3,831 were from Cal- 
cutta, 4,766 from Madras, and 1,296 from 
Bombay ; the total consisting of 6,804 male 
adults, 1,933 females, and 1,156 children. 
In the year 1,617 males, 316 females, and 
279 children had been returned. On the 
Seychelles there were landed 193 liberated 
Airicans, The revenue of 1861 had some- 
what fallen off, but there was a balance over 
the expenditure of 33,8262. The total value 
of the imports for the year amounted to 
2,249,1231., and that of the exports to 
1,939,780l., ir both cases a considerable de- 
crease from the previous year: that of the 
exports is in part attributable to the de- 
struction of the sugar-canes by an insect 
called the borer, which it was found impos- 
sible to destroy, though a prize of 2,000!, 
had been offered for the discovery of the 
means of preventing its depredations. The 
Report does not speak favourably of the state 
of education, except in the Orphan Asylum, 
where 161 Indian and 41 African orphans are 
maintained and educated, and from which 
highly satisfactory resnits are anticipated. 
The committals to prison had been 10,548 
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in the year, but vagrancy and desertion 
form a large part. Only 44 cases, involving 
8{ persons, were sent for trial for serious 
crimes; and of these 69 were convicted and 
12 acquitted. In the savings’ bank, the 
amount of the deposit at the close of 1861 
was 142,8421., the number of depositors 
5,377; and local branches were spreading 
into the rural districts. Among the public 
works, bridges and roads are the principal. 
In the Seychelles the want of roads is much 
complained of, and the Report states that 


“the chief street of Port Victoria is a 
chaussée built across what was sea. All in- 
side has been reclaimed and granted to pri- 
vate individuals, but unfortunately, except 
in one or two late instances, without any 
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provision having been made for the repair 
of said chaussée, which, if not soon repaired, 
will sink into the sea.” Complaint is also 
made of the needless destruction of turtle. 
The hawksbill turtle furnishes the tortoise- 
shell, but they are killed indiscriminately, 
even when the shell is so small as to be 
almost worthless. The green turtle is valu- 
able for food, but they are killed when 
coming to lay their eggs for the sake of 
& small part of the shell used for veneering, 
It takes three large turtle to produce a pound 
of this shell, which is worth 1s. 6d. or 28.5 
the flesh is allowed to rot, and 600 or 700 Ibs. 
of good food wasted. In 1859 a neat church 
was built at Victoria of the coral formation 
found in the vicinity. 


1.—Education and Connected Matters. 

45. EpvucaTion, Encranp.— The Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council have issued the 
Report of their proceedings in 1862. In the 
course of the year new school accommo- 
dation had been created for 58,615 children. 
The 60 inspectors visited 8,014 schools, and 
found t in them 1,057,426 children, 
9,115 certificated teachers, and 15,752 ap- 
prentices. The inspectors also visited 39 
training colleges for teachers, occupied by 
2,631 students, 2,779 having passed success- 
fully in the course of the year, besides visit- 
ing 442 schools for pauper children, contain- 
ing about 33,835 inmates, and 58 ragged or 
industrial schools, containing 2,818 inmates. 
The vote proposed for public education in 
Great Britain is 804,002l., which is less by 
38,110. than the vote of last Session. The 
estimate for building grants is less by 
35,0001. On the other hand, in the estimate 
for administration there is a new charge of 
5,000l. for assistance in holding examina- 
tions under the Revised Code. In the ab- 
sence of experience at present, the rate of 
aid per scholar under the Revised Code, ar- 
ticles 40-54, is estimated at 1os., the sum 
which the Royal Commissioners thought the 
average of schools should have a reasonable 
prospect of earning. It is estimated that, 
allowing for the greater number of schools 
set down for inspection in the first half 
(which does not contain the harvest) of 
each year, and for arrears, one-half of the 
annual grants falling in course of actual 
payment in the financial year 1863-64 will 
have to be made according to the Code of 
1860, leaving half to be paid according to 
the Revised Code; and for these last the cal- 
culation is made on 457,492 scholars, esti- 
mated to be half the average number of 
children in attendance at schools inspected 
in the year ending the 31st of March, 1864, 

and on 20,000 night scholars. 


76.—Grants To ScHOOLS.—From 1839 to 
the close of 1862 the Government grants 
made to schools connected with the Church 
of England amounted to 4,039, 3337.5 to 


reign School Society to §84,2%91.; to Wes- 
leyan schools to 308,1132.; to Roman Catho- 
lic schools (England and Wales) to 228,110l. ; 
to parochial union schools to 75,6771.; to 
schools connected with the Church of Scot- 
land to 406,1851.; to schools connected with 
the Scottish Free Church to 323,7781.; to 
schools connected with the Scottish Epis- 
copal Church to 34,3641.; and to the Scottish 
Koman Catholic Poor School Committee to 
18,7934. Including charges for inspection, 
administration, &c., the total expenditure of 
the Committee of Council on Education from 
1839 to 1862 amounted to 6,710,8632. The 
“&c.” included 20,0361, for “‘ poundage on 
post-office orders.” 


EDUCATION, Sctence, AND Ant.—Sums 
granted for such objects in 1863-4 :— £ 


Public Education, Great Britain 804,002 
Science and Art Department . 122,883 
Public Education, Ireland . 306,016 
Commissioners of Education, 

Ireland, Office Expenses 805 
University of London. 5,500 
Universities, &c., in Scotland . 19,905 
Queen’s University in Ireland . 2,296 
Queen’s Colleges, Ireland 4,800 
Royal Irish Academy 500 
National Gallery, Ireland . . 500 
Belfast Theological Professors,&c. 2,500 
British Museum. 9°, 541 
British Historical Portrait Gallery 1,500 
Scientific Works and Experiments - 4,141 
Royal Geographical Society . 500 
Royal Society 1,000 

1, 386,417 


The sum expended in 1862-3 was 1,410,1141., 
oF 23,2972. more, 


"8. British Musrvum.—The total expen- 
diture on the British Museum in the year 
ended March 31, 1863, was 96,1551.; of 
which 21,5241. were expended on purchases 
and acquisitions, and of this 10,008/. were 
for printed books, 2,8080. for MSS., 1,4981. 


schools connected with the British and Fo- 


for zoological specimens, 1,g00l. for Greek 
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with 1,0081. | to 361,114, and in 
cial p sases Of me tes, ne te, and ; 621,034; * next three years avera 
for excavations in the 2,0001. over 100,000 jess, while 1861 had 
tor prints and drawings, Bookbinding, pre- | about 20,000 more, aud we reach the second 
parting specimens, &c., cost 10,4391. ; printing | Exhibition year, which gives only about two- 
catalogues, taking casts, &c., 1,9121. The | fifths of the numbers of the first. 
salaries amounted to 43,4891. ; the house ex- . 
penses the suin is only’ while the extra | Baxxs.—On Nov. 20, 1862, 
expenses during the International, Exhibition | te number of individual depositors, chari- 
were 1,530l. In the year 1862 there were table institutions, and friendly societies 
895,077. visitors to the general collection ; in Savings’ Banks was 1,557,571, and their 
122,497 to the reading-room for purposes of pr gree amounted to 40,550,5570.. a falling 
tud to the scul: jeri 6 since the corresponding date in 1861 of 
study, 1,647 aeulptuse: guilerias. 2005 22,788 in the number of depositors, and of 
to the print-room, and 1,544 to the coin and | in the ef The 
medal room ; a total of 1,024,030, which was | 9959 
lees thon the wamber of visits fa | National Debt Commissioners from 
pony banks, and of the iaterest accrued thereon, is 
ing an no less than 89,852,4501., whereof 42,851,515!. 
International Exhibition many additions | /8 Still due to the savings’ banks; the value 
were acquired in the department of natural of the securities held by the Commissioners 
to meet that demand, taken at the price of 
the 20th of November, was only 37,855,366/., 
273. From the | leaving a deficiency of 4,995,149!. to be pro- 
tof March, 1863. th =n of 2.8: j, | counts relating to savings’ banks’ annuities 
ite 1 purchased by depositors show that 6,638 life 
in purchases for various collections. | @7uities are now payable, amounting to 
The number of visitors to the general col- we a year, and 86 annuities for terms 
lections at various periods will serve to show | Of years, amounting to 1,540l. a year. 
80, Posr Orrick Savixes’ Ba I 
989; in FICE nks. — In 
5,614; ence incre every year ; ope n England, 300 in Irela 299 
till in 1850 the numbers were 1,098,863 ; and | in Scotland; and of the whole only 76 have 
in 1851 (the first Exhibition year), 2,524,754. i been closed. ‘The total number at the end 
The ig gs from this period was very , of 1262 was 2,532, viz., 1,933 in England, 
marked, In 1853, the numbers were only ; 300 in Ireland, and in Scotland, 
507,973; in 1853, they rose to 661,113; in | The following Table shows umber 
1854, fell to 459,262; and in 1855, to 334,089. | and amount of deposits and withdrawals 
This was the lowest point. In 1856 the , during the years 1861 and 1362 :— 


Deposits. . Withdrawals. 
Country. 
Number. Amount. Number. Amount. 
£ «8. d. }. 8 
England and Wales . | 530,297 | 1,790,182°15 86,667 401,508 7 6 
Scotland... . 33,54 ,cOO 10 3,813 11,851 3 6 
Ireland 28,93 96.955 9 3 | 3,947 18,259 3 
United Kingdom. . | 592,582 | 1,947,138 15 6 24 431,618 12 3 
England and Wales. | 46,643 | 167,978 9 9 1,612 6,759 7 
| Total from Sept. 15, 
= to Dec. sn} 639,225 | 2,114,917 5 3 96,039 438,373 oO 2 
1 2. . | 


‘The next Table gives the number of de- 


their deposits, and the average amount (ex- 
positors remaining in account with the banks 


clusive of interest) standing to the credit of 


at the close of the year 1862, the amount of | each depositor :— 
Average Amount to 
Country. Depositors, Amount. each Depositor. 
£ £8. d. 
Englandand Wales . . 1594 1,554,262 g 1411 
Scotland. . . 957 48,14 418 7 
Treland. . 7,314 38,696 1015 2 


United Kingdom 1196, 569 1,681,107 gio § 
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Much use has becn made of these banks ‘wickshire; in other counties the num- 
oy friendly, provident, and charitable so- bers are small, but there are none in Berk- 
cieties, and by the managers of penny banks, shire, Buckinghamshire, Bedfordshire, or 
as shown by the subjoined number of ac- | Hertford, nor in the northern counties of 
counts opened with these bodies :— , Cumberland, Westmoreland, Durham, North- 

Friendly societies. . . . 3,010 umberland, and Derby; the agricultural 
Provident and charitable so- _ counties of Suffolk, Dorset, and Huntingdon- 

cieties . . 2... (642 | Shire are without them, as are Cornwall, 
Penny banks. . . . 82 | Shropshire, Monmouthshire, and Worcester- 


One important advantage of the Post Office . 
Savings. F Banks is, that they give any person | 
the power of making a deposit or taking out ; 
money in any part of the country in which | 
he may happen at the time to be, without | 
reference to the place where his account ' 
was originally opened. ‘This power is largely , 
used. t year there were not fewer than | 
20,872 such deposits, and 15,842 withdrawals. | 
No less than 32 of the old savings’ banks , 
have been closed in England, r in Wales, 2 
in Scotland, and 1 in Ireland ; and 340,000. 
have been transferred from savings’ banks to 
the Post Office Savings’ Banks. ‘I'he average 
amount of the deposits is, in England and 
Wales, 31. ys. rod.; in Scotland, 11. 15s. 9d. ; 
in Ireland, 3%. 7s. 6d.; and in the Islands, 
2l. 198. 6d.: an average for the kingdom of 
31, 68. 2d., while the average of the original 
savings’ banks was 4. 6s. §d., showing that 
the extension is among small a to 
— the Post Office Banks afford great 
ities. 


81. Mitirary Savincs’ Banxs.—The ac- 
counts for the year ending March, 1862, show 
that the deposits in the year amounted to 
152,2031., and the withdrawals to 164,7751.; 
the interest allowed during the year was 
8,4651. At the close of the year, 16,331 ac- 
counts were opened, and the balance due to 
depositers and to army charitable funds was 
3144011, ‘The number of depositors de- 
creased considerably in the year. 


82. Seamen’s Savincs’ Banks. — The 
amount received from depositors in the year 
ending Nov. 20, 1862, was 17,0881. 13s. 1d., 
the balance in hand from the previous year 
was 29,2761. 198. 8d., and the interest was 

21, 138. 4d., making a total of 47,3381. 6s. 1d. 
‘he repayments in the year had been 
ho 118,, leaving a baiance of 31,9951. 
158. I 


83. MERCANTILE Marve Funp.-- The 
cash receipts for the year 1862, including 
balance in hand, was 152,5952.; the 
diture was, in pensions granted by the Tri- 
nity House, 6,507/.; for new works in build- 
ing lighthouses, 87,5011.; for expenses of 
life-boats, and gratuities for saving lives, 
5,7301.; a balance of 48,5o11., some 
minor items, make up the account. 

84. Loan Socretizs.—The business of the 
loan societies continues to increase. In the 

ear 1862 there were Jo4 in England and 

ales, from which accounts were received 
by J. Tidd Pratt, esq. Of these there 
were 334 in Middlesex, 116 in Surrey, 52 in 
Lancashire, 48 in Yorkshire, 37 in Kent, 


Shire. In Wales, Caernarvonshire, Flint- 
shire, and, Merionethshire have one each 
only. The total amount of money actually 
advanced in the year by depositors or share- 
holders was 210,139l. ; the sums in borrowers’ 
hands at the close of the year amounted to 
454.3591. The gross profits of the year, in- 
cluding no less than 9,5931. received for 
forms of application and for inquiry, reached 
48,4181.; the expense of management was 
19,3291. The sum of 26,1791. was paid as 
interest to depositors or shareholders. In 
the course of the year 176,439 applications 
were made for loans, and loans were in fact 
made to 161,150 persons. 16,13 summonses 
were issued in the year for the recovery of 
32,7721., and the summonses were followed 
by 1,585 distress-warrants; not 10 per cent. 
of the summonses, and not I per cent. of the 
loans of the year. The sum of 2,725]. was 
paid by borrowers or their sureties for costs. 


85. Jomst-Srock ComPanirs. —No less 
than 297 joint-stock companies, with limited 
liability, have been registered in England in 
the first half of the year 1863. 33 of them 
are banking companies, but one of these has 
already registered a resolution dissolving 
the company. ‘The nominal capital pro- 
posed for these banking companies was more 
than 18,000,0001, 


86.—Co-OPERATIVE Socretirs.—In 1862 
the number of Industrial and Provident So- 
cicties registered under the 25 and 26 Vict. 
cap. 87, Was 332,and the number of members 
belonging to the Societies 90,458, holding 
351,613 shares. ‘The amount received on 
shares during the year was 111,34%1., 
and the amount withdrawn was 172,5611. 
The amount of share capital on Dec. 31, 
1862, was 429,315l.; the loan capital was 
54,2071. ‘The amount received on loan 
during the year was 24,3281., and 12,0621. 
had been repaid. The cash paid for goods in 
the year had been 2,067,867!., and the cash 
received for goods sold, 2,331,650l.; working 
expenses, including wages, rent, &c., were 
135,5881., and the profit was 165,770. These 
profits are distributcd in various ways— 
sometimes added to capital, or divided among 
shareholders, or between shareholders and 
customers. The cash in the hands of 
bankers or treasurers at the end of the year 
was 63,2341., the total value of assets, 
584,7661., and of liabilities, 422,802. 


3. Public Health, 

87. Lunacy.—On Jan. 3, 1862, there were 
in England 26,199 persons in confinement as 
lunatics, Of these, 19,654 were in county 
and borough asylums, 2,152.in hospitals, 


24 in Nottinghamsbire, and 23 in War- 


2,132 in metropolitan licensed houses, and 
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2,261 in provincial licensed houses. Of the 
total, 20,949 were paupers and 5,250 private 
patients; of whom 2,955 were males and 
2,295 were females, and of the paupers 9,404 
were males and 11,545 were females, The 
deaths during the year 1862 were 2,626, of 
these 19 were suicides; 9 other swricides 
were committed before admission into the 
_— The discharges numbered 5,038, of 
w 3,308 had recovered. The admissions 
numbered 8,804, of whom 4,486 were males 
and 4,318 were females. number re- 
maining in confinement on Jan. 1, 1863, was 
§,341 private patients, of whom 3,042 were 
males 2,299 were females; and 21,998 
paupers, of whom 9,909 were males and 
12,089 were females. It will be observed 
that among the paupers the females greatly 
preponderate. 


88. Vaccrnation.—The Poor Law Board 
Report that in the year ending at Michael- 
mas last 702,181 children were born in Eng- 
and Wales, but only of7,693 persons were 
successfully vaccinated in the year by the 
public vaccinators. In 1860, with a smaller 
number of births, 485,929 persons were 
successfully vacciiated by the public vac- 
cinators. A considerable number of children 
are probably vaccinated by private medical 
practitioners who omit to register them, 
and many children die before the age (three 
months) at which vaccination is usually 
performed; but still there can be no doubt 
that, partly from carelessness or indifference, 
and partly from prejudice against vaccina- 
tion, the provisions which the law has made 
with the object of extending the practice of 
vaccination have not been properly effectual. 


89. AccrDENTS ON RaILways.—In the 
year ending Dec. 31, 1862, the number of 
persons killed or injured on the Railways in 
the United Kingdom was— 


Servants of companies or con- 
tractors, from causes beyond 
theirown control . . 


+ 2 32 
Ditto, from their own misconduct 

or wantofcaution . . . 8 25 
Other persons crossing at levels. 13 I 
Trespassers, neither passengers 

Miscellaneous. . «© § 4 

Of the casualties, 150 were killed and 4! 


injured in England, 42 killed and 107 inju 

in Scotland, and 24 killed and 24 injured in 
Ireland; a decrease of 68 deaths and 283 
injuries from those of 1861. The length of 
line open on Dec. 31, 1862, was 11,551 miles, 
an increase in the year of 640 miles, 


4. Intercommunication. 
go. Post Orrice.—The Ninth Annual 
Report statea that the post-oflice delivered 


in 1862 thé estimated number of 605,471,000 
letters, of which ad) cong were delivered 
in England and ales, and of these 
151,618,000 were delivered in London. In 
Scotland 57,380,000 were delivered, and 
51,060,000 in Ireland. These numbers give 
an average of 24 to each person in England, 
9 in Ireland, and 19 in Scotland, At Liver- 
pect and B the proportion was as 
igh as 30 letters to each person, at Bristol 
35, at Manchester 38, at Dublin 39, at Edin- 
burgh 41, and in London 49. The increase 
in printed circulars has been very great; in 
relation to the Lambeth election there were 
as Many as 40,000 posted in a single day. 
Nearly half a million letters passed through 
the temporary post-office in the International 
Exhibition. More than 450,000 valentines 
passed through the London office on the last 
anniversary. The number of newspapers 
delivered in 1862 was nearly 73,000,00c0— 
about half a million more than in the pre- 
vious year. The number of book packets 
was rather more than 14,000,000. These 
numbers are estimated from an ascertained 
week in each quarter; but as they passed 
through the post-office there were 45,047,000 
stamped newspapers, and 41,814,000 book 
packets, including about 18,000,co00 of un- 
stamped newspapers. ‘The mails are now 
conveyed over 158,603 miles a day in the 
United Kingdom, of which 49,782 are by 
rail, 33,371 by omnibus, carts, &c., 72,605 
by foot-messengers, and 2,845 by et or 
boat, and day-mails and new rural posts are 
continually extended. Post-offices and road 
letter-boxes have increased to 14,776 ; in the 
London district alone 2,300 new houses hav- 
ing been built during the year within the 
town limits, and 9,400 in the suburbsa#Postal 
communication Between provincial towns 
has also been made more frequent: between 
Liverpool and Manchester there are now not 
fewer than eight mails in each direction. 
The compulsory tration of letters con- 
taining money or other valuables, on which 
the fee was reduced from 6d. to 4d., has 
acted well; the increase since August to the 
end of the year had been 37 per cent., and 
58,000 had been charged for by the post- 
office, while there had been a great decrease 
in missing letters, and in the quarter not 
one carrier had been with abstract- 
ing a letter. Out of about 900,000 registered 
letters — 12 were lost, 7 inland and 5 
foreign, the amount of property in them 
was only gl. 5s.6d. Wrongly directed or il- 
legibly directed letters are sent to the “ blind 
officers,”” who endeavour to decipher them ; 
if it cannot be done they are opened and re- 
turned to the writer if the is given; 
not containing anyth' value ; ey 
do, the contents are recorded for reference in 
case of ayn Savings have been effected 
on many of contracts; and the postage 
to the Cape of Good Hope and the West 
Indies raised, but in the last the scale of 
—_— has been altered, advancing now by 
the half-ounce instead of the ounce. 
gross revenue for the year was 3,'777,304l., 


the expenditure, properly estimated, was 
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2,540,8631. and the net revenue ~ was 
1,236,941l. The staff employed 25,380, of 
whom there were 11,302 postmasters, 1,637 
clerks, &c., and 12,131 letter-carriers, mes- 
sengers, &c. 


gt. Money Orpers.—During 1862 there 
were 134 additional money-order offices 
opened in England and Wales, 23 in Ireland, 
and 8 in Scotland; 8 had been closed for 
want of business, and the total. number is 
2,879. In the year there had been issued 
6,444,531 orders in England and Wales, 
533,917 in Scotland, and 608,597 in Ireland, 
for a total amount of 15,761,2591.; an in- 
crease of 73 per cent. in England, 8 per cent. 
in Ireland, and 11% per cent. in Scotland. 
The commission paid was 114,6251. in Eng- 
land on 13,459,5751.; 10,3520. on 1, 
in Ireland; and 10,6911. on 1,231,726. in 
Scotland. The numbers give about one 
order to every three persons in England and 
Wales, to every eleven in Ireland, and to 
every five in Scotland. With the colonies 
with whom there is co’ mdence, namely, 
Canada, Gibraltar, Malta, Viétoria, Western 
Australia, South Australia, Queensland, New 
Zealand, and the Cape of Good Hope, half 
the number of orders issued and half the 
number paid amounted to 14,302 for the sum 
of 66,6687., on which the commission was 


1,858l., making the total commission re- | fir, 


ceived 137,526l. This facility is to be ex- 
tended to other colonies. Application has 
been made for a reduction of the charge on 
small sums: this has been refused on ac- 
count of the expense; but it has been met 
by allowing post-offices to give cash for 
postage stamps with a discount of 2¢ per 
cent., or Id. on 40 stamps; and in the year 
in London alone nearly 60,0001. was thus 
id. The increase of orders in the United 
ingdom was not large; but in consequence 
of the sum for which an order could be ob- 
tained having been increased from 51. to 
1ol., the sum for which orders were given 
exceeded that of the previous year by more 
than a million. In London there were 
3,661,8301.; in Glasgow, 299,2910.; in 
idinburgh, 2§5,9671.; in Dublin, 256,0821. ; 
in Birmingham, 388,4o1l.; in Live 1, 
454,7101.; in Manchester, 494,792U.; in Bris- 
tol, 237,6620.; in Hull, 137,6561.; in Leeds, 
195,684l.; in Sheffield, 125,9661.; in Brigh- 
ton, 113,3241.; and in Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
102,944l. No other town reached 100,000h. 


92. Ramway 'Trarric, REcErTs aND 
EXPENDITURE.—In the year ending Dec. 
31, 1862, the total number of passengers 
conveyed on railways in England and Wales 
had been 152,402,287, exclusive of 35,640 
holders of season and periodical tickets, or 
more than seven and a half journeys for each 
inhabitant. ‘The total number of miles trae 
velled by trains was 89,329,482, of which 
Ut oat more than half, were by passenger 
trains, remainder by luggage trains; the 
number of trains run was 3.341916, very 
nearly 21 miles for each train. ‘The number 
of miles open at the end of 1862 was 8,176. 
Of general merchandise there had been car- 
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ried 24,689,677 tons, and of coals and other 
minerals, 51,442,384 tons, or somewhat more 
than two and a half tons for each inhabitant. 
The live stock carried was 2,196,128 cattle, 
5,894,801 sheep, and 1,212,476 pigs; besides 
217,205 horses, and 303,121 dogs. The total 
receipts were 24,529,0621., of which 2,877,6210, 
were derived from first-class passengers, 
3,606,855. from second-class, 3,756,506. 
from third-class and parliamentary-train pas- 
se and 262,223l. from season-ticket 
holders ; 944,5962. were received for the car- 
riage of passengers’ luggage, parcels, car- 
riages, horses, &c.; 386,6131. for the convey- 
ance of mails; 466,114l. for the carriage of 
live stock; and 12,694,648. for that 
general merchandise and minerals. 

In Scotland the total number of 
had been 17,597,568, or 6 journeys for each 
individual inhabitant, and the miles tra- 
velled by trains were 12,309,443, of which 
5,638,915 were by passenger trains. The 
number of miles of railway open was 1,774. 
Of general merchandise there had been 
carried 4,094,098 tons, and 11,717,464 tons 
of coal and other minerals, or almost 4 
for each individual. Of live stock there 
were conveyed 438,133 cattle, 1,454,283 
sheep, and 82,245 pigs, besides 23,883 horses 
and 50,712 dogs. The total receipts were 
3,153,4041., of which 265,448/. were from 
steclass passengers, 15,0221. from seconde 
class, 592,5811. from third-class and parlia- 
mentary-train ngers, and 27,703/. from 
season-ticket holders, ‘The receipts from 
the goods and cattle traffic was 1,9§5,076l., 
with 81,0451. from the carriage of ngers’ 
luggage, parcels, &c.; and 76,529/. from the 
conveyance of mails; two-thirds of the re- 

pts arising from goods traffic. 

Ireland the total number of passengers 
had been 10,420,210, or about 1°9 journey 
for each individual, and the miles travelled 
by trains were 6,420,872, of which 4,710,372 
were by er trains. The number of 
miles of railway open at the end of the year 
was 1,598. The general merchandise car- 
ried was 1,473,138 tons,or only a quarter of a 
ton for each individual; and 246,016 tons of 
coal and other minerals, Of live stock there 
were conveyed 459,922 cattle, 451,844 sheep, 
and 695,171 pigs. The total receipts were 
1,446,0921., of which 189,3111. were from 
first-class passengers, 254,344l. from second- 
class, 290,1631. from third-class and parlia- 
mentary-train passengers, 17,4961. from sea- 
son-ticket holders, 50,9631. from passengers’ 
luggage, parcels, horses, and dogs, and from 
the conveyance of mails, 76,966. The re- 
ceipts from the carriage of general merchan- 
dise, minerals, and live stock were only 
566,8491., little more than one-third of the 
whole, while in England it forms the larger 
half, and in Scotland nearly two-thirds of 
the receipts. 

In England and Wales in 1862 the first- 
class passengers formed 12°41 per cent. of 
the whole, second-class 30° 50, and third-class 
and parliamentary 56°79. In Scotland the 
proportions were — first-class 13°40 per 
cent., second-class 11°09 per cent., third-class 
75°5< per cent. In Ireland the proportions 
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were—first-class 13°23 per cent., sccond- 
class 32°86, third-class 53°91. The Scotch 
adopting the largest proportion of the cheap- 
est conveyance ; the Irish the least. 

The total length of railway open for traffic 
in the United Kingdom on Dec. 31, 1862, was 
11,551 miles, and the total maintenance of 
Way cost 2,708,6381., or 18°99 per cent. ; the 
locomotive power, 3,966,c051., or 27°79 per 
cent,; the repairs and renewals of carriages 
and w: 1,242,7141., or 8°71 per cent. ; 
the charges (coaching and merchan- 
dise), 2987837 or 27°95 per cent.; the 
rates taxes, 596,410l., or 4°18 per cent. ; 
the government duty was 375,0651., or 2°63 

cent.; the compensation for personal 

ries, &c., Was 158,1691., or per 
cent.; the compensation for damage or loss 
of goods was 68,540l., or 0°48 per cent. ; the 
legal and parliamentary expenses were 
220,97cl., or 1°54 per cent.; and the mis- 
cellaneous working expenses not included in 
the foregoing were 944,2591., or 6°62 per 
cent.; showing the total working expendi- 
ture to have been 14,268,409l. The total 
receipts having been 29,089,100l., the work- 
ing expenses absorb 49 per cent. of the 
whole. An account of the rolling stock of 
the various companies shows that 6,398 lo- 
comotives were employed; 21,303 carriages 
for passengers, and other vehicles attached 
to passenger trains; and 191,821 waggons 
and other conveyances for live stock, mer- 
chandise, and minerals. The capital au- 
thorised to be raised, up to Dec. 31, 1862, 
was 450,596,7381., of which 111,819,462l. 
was by loan, the rest by shares. ‘The total 
raised by shares and loans at the above date 
was 385,218,4381. There have been 32 pro- 
jected lines abandoned, for which the pro- 
posed capital in shares and loans was 
16,895,928/., upon which 1,064,643. had been 


5.—Agriculture. 


g3. AGRicULTURAL Sratistics OF 
LAND.—The annual abstract for 1862 which 
has been laid before Parliament shows a de- 
crease in the acreage under cereal crops of 
72,734 acres, and in green crops of 74,785 
acres, but an increase in meadow and clover 
of 6,623 acres, in flax of 2,055 acres; leaving 
a net decrease of 138,841 acres. Wheat de- 
creased from 401,243 acres to 357,816, oats 
from 1,999,160 to 1,974,737, barley from 
198,955 to 192,407, potatoes from 1,133,504 
to 1,019,149. ‘l'urnips increased from 334,104 
acres to 377,149. Of the decrease in land 
under crops 117,832 acres seem to have 
merged into grass, and 19,073 used for graz- 
ing in 1861 to have been unstocked at the 
time of the enumeration in 1862. Inde- 
pendently of the growing disposition for 
pasture land, the means usually applicable 
for the cultivation of the soil seem to have 
been lessened by the unfavourable seasons, 
and consequently diminished yield of the 
last few seasons. The land under grass in 
1862 was 9,651,361 acres, the land under 
crops §,751,695 acres; 41,630 acres were in 
fallow; 317,663 in woods and plantations ; 


and 4,557,575 acres are set down as bog and 
waste, an éncrease, Which seems strange, of 
19,073 acres. ‘The number of horses was 
604,443, a decrease of 9,789; of cattle, 
3,250.396, a decrease of 221,292; of sheep, 
3,455,887, a decrease of 100,163; of pigs, 
1,151,735, an increase of 49,743. The total 
value is estimated at 31,204,3251., showing 
a decrease from that of 1861 of 1,564,1101. 

The returns for 1863 have also been pub- 
lished. The inquiries commenced on June 
2, and finished in the middle of July. The 
first remarkable fact in connexion with the 
statistics is that the number of acres under 
cereal crops this year is again less than it 
was last year by 144,719. The amount 
under crop was—of wheat, 264,766 acres; 
oats, 1,948,986 acres; barley, 171,238 acres ; 
bere and rye, 8,624 acres; beans and peas, 
15,148 acres. There has also been a de- 
crease in the quantity of land under green 
crops, amounting to 19,358 acres. This 
falling off has been chiefly in turnips, man- 
gold wurtzel, vetches, and rape. pota- 
toes, however, there has been an increase of 
5,514 acres; cabbage, 3,455 acres; carrots, 
= and other green crops, 4,940 acres. 

n meadows and clover also there has been 
an increase of 4,724 acres. The increase in 
the extent of the flax crop is 60,000 acres, 
which is about 40,000 more than the quan- 
tity under flax in any year since . 1847. 
With regard to live stock, the returns also 
show a serious falling off. In horses there 
is a decrease of 23,715, in cattle 116,615, 
in sheep 152,201, and in pigs 89,522. ‘The 
total value of the decrease is estimated at 
1,227,0411. But there are indications of 
improvement in the large increase of ani- 
mals under two years old. Under the head 
“one year old and under two years,” there 
is an increase of 12,771, and “under one 
year,” of 19,148, showing 32,000 head of 
young cattle more than last year. The 
returns must be regarded as, on the whole, 
satisfactory, for the total deficiency in live 
stock will be nearly compensated for by the 
increase in the single item of flax, while 
there must be a large addition to the agri- 
cultural wealth of the country, arising from 
the increased product and superior quality 
of the crops of the present ycar, 


6.—Other Subjects. 


94. Puntic Works AND Buriprxes.— Sums 
granted for such objects in 1863-4 :— 


Royal Palaces. ° 45,243 
Furniture of Public Offices . 18,879 
Royal Parks and Pleasure Gardens. 917,952 
New Houses of Parliament . 444 
British Embassy Houses Abroad 
British Consulate, Constantinople 
New Foreign Office Buildings 
Industrial Museum, Edinburgh 
Aberdeen University . 
Probate Court Registries . 
General Register House, Edinburg 
Public Record Repository . 
Court of Probate, Principal Registry 
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Site of New Foreign Office . * 1,500 
Westminster Bridge Approaches . 12,000 
New Westminster Bridge . + 19,357 
National Gallery, Dublin. 983 
Harbours of Refuge . 
Holyhead & Port Patrick Harbours 68,339 
Public Buildings, Ireland . 
New Record Buildings, Dublin . 
Franklin Monument , 

Nelson Column . ~ 6,000 
Lighthouses Abroad . 


1,91 
Sheriff Court Houses, Scotlan 3 pe 
Rates for Government Property 27,000 


£893,523 


The sum expended in 1862-3 was 692,2151., 
and the estimate for 1863-4 is 201,308/. more 
than in the previous year, 


95. Cost OF THE CeNsus.—The expense 
incurred at the central office (exclusive of 
postage) and in payment of the local officers 
in taking the Census of England and Wales 
was 86,7281. in 1841, 93,1321. in 1851, and 
95,7191. in 1861, This was in 1841 51. 9s. 
per thousand of the population, in 1851 
5l. 48, and in 1861 4l. 158. 5d., or rather 
more than a penny per head for every man, 
woman, and child in the kingdom. 33,966 
local officers were employed in taking the 
Census of 1861, 


X.—JUDICIAL STATISTICS OF ENGLAND AND WALES FOR 1862, 


From the Sixth Annual Report (the third 
containing the civil statistics) we abstract 
the following results for the year ending at 
Michaelmas, 1862 :— 


Crime, Police, and Law. 


Under the head of Police and Constabu- 
lary there is an increase of 748 in the num- 
ber of the force over that of 1861, the num. 
ber being 22,161, composed thus :— 

Borough constables . « . . 6,286 

County constables . . 

Metropolitan police . 

Police in dockyards, &c. . 

City of London police . . 

The increase in the metropolitan police 
of 408 was chiefly owing to the International 
Exhibition, and a gradual reduction has 
since taken place. ‘Ihe total expense was 
1,596,9931., of which 1,207,328. was for sa- 
laries and pay; allowances and contingent 
expenses, 32,3521.; clothing and accoutre- 
ments, 113,933/.; superannuations and gra- 
tuities, 69,1141. ; horses, harness, forage, &c., 
33,581l.; station-house charges, printing, | 
stationery, &c., 118,1181.; other miscel- | 
laneous charges, 22,5670. Of the total cost, | 
400,8031. was for the police of boroughs, to 
which the public revenue contributed 
82,5011.; for counties the charge was 


12 


Known thieves and depredators under 16. 3,347 1,260 4,607 
Ditto over 16 619,474 {5,915 25,189 
50 


Receivers of stolen goods . under16., 20 40 
Ditto over 16 2,940 "13 3,713 
Prostitutes . under16. 1,507 1,507 
Ditto over16. .. 28,449 28,449 
Suspected persons under16 . 3,040 1,083 4,123 
Ditto over 16 . 24,625 5,264 sper 

Vagrants and tramps . under 16. 4,074 2,88 
Ditto over 16 . 15,240 4,304 22,544 


under 16 . 10,511 6,956 19,264 
over 16 . 62,279 47,505 109,784 


Total. 


60,9771. and of this 116,5917. was paid by 
the Treasury ; the metropolitan police cost 
89,5911., of which 141,322/. was paid by the 
reasury ; the dockyards’ police cost 45,3261., 
all: paid by the Treasury ; and the City of 
London police, 50,2961., all defrayed by the 
City. The rate for the metropolitan police, 
at 6d. in the pound, produced 454,653/., 
charged upon a rental of 13,595,8187. The 
average cost per man of the whole force 
was 721. 1s. 3d., but this includes expenses 
not fairly chargeable to the police, such as 
medical attendance and refreshments for sick 
and destitute prisoners, and for horses, vans, 
and premises. The cost per man in the 
metropolitan police, after these deductions 
are made, would be 621. 7s. 3d., while upon 
the gross sum it was 741. 11s. 3d. per man. 
That of the borough police was 631. 158. 3d. 
the county constabulary, 761. 13s. 4d.; the 
dockyard police, 631. 13s. 2d.; and the City of 
London, Is. gd. 


Criminal Classes.—In 1862 there was an 
increase of 6,396 over 1861. In the classes 
of known thieves and receivers of stolen 
goods the increase was only 3, and in that 
of suspected persons, 36; of prostitutes there 
was a decrease of 1,544; 421 were under six- 
teen. The numbers as given stand thus :— 


Males. Females. Total. 


272,799 «4,261 
M 
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There are also in local prisons (not in- 
cluding debtors and _ military prisoners) 
17,246; in convict prisons, 7,576; and in 
reformatories, 3,295; a total of 155,368, 
against 148,972 in 1861. The metropolis 
continues to hold its rank in the scale of 
morality, having only 1 of the criminal class 
in 275 of its population ; while the agricul- 
tural towns, Ipswich, Exeter, Reading, 
Shrewsbury, Lincoln, Winchester, Hereford, 
and Bridgwater, have 1 in 92; and the plea- 
sure towns of Brighton, Bath, Dover, Lea- 
mington, Gravesend, Scarborough, and Rams- 
gate, have 1 in 94. The cotton towns give 
1 in 150; the woollen towns, 1 in 179; while 
the seats of the hardware manufactures, Bir- 
mingham, Wolverhampton, and Sheffield, 
have rin ror. The commercial ports figure 
badly, having 1 inr1rof the criminal classes, 
and 1 in 213 of prostitutes, given separately, 
while the metropolis has only 1 in 574, the 
hardware towns only 1 in 635, the woollen 
towns 1 in 609, the agricultural towns 1 in 
258, and the pleasure towns rin 252. In the 
rural districts, while the number of the cri- 
minal classes had somewhat increased, there 
was a decrease in the proportion of prosti- 
tutes. 

The number of houses of bad character 
show a decrease on the total of 612, but a 
trifling increase in the number of beer-shops 
and coffee-shops. The numbers are as fol- 
low:— 


Houses of receivers of stolen goods . 2,665 
Public-houses, resorts of thieves 

and prostitutes . 2,216 
Beer-shops ditto - 2,422 
Coffee-shops ditto 460 
Other suspected houses ditto - 1,629 
Brothels, &c. . . 75519 
Tramps’ lodging-houses . - 6,395 


23,304 
During the year, the police had informa- | Of 


tion of 53,325 indictable crimes, and 29,220 
persons had been apprehended. The winter 
quarters are most prolific in crime; the 
quarterly returns of crimes committed and 
persons apprehended were— 
Crimes. Apprehensions. 
Oct. to Dec. 
Jan. to March. 
April toJune. 
July to Sept. . 


Of the persons apprehended, 22,216 were 
males and 7,004 were females; 6,374 males 
and 2,929 females were discha 3 107 
males and 24 females were discharged on 
bail to appear if required ; 1,200 males and 
247 females were bailed to appear for trial; 
55 males and 8 females were committed for 
want of sureties; and 14,480 males and 
3,796 females were committed for trial. Of 
the crimes committed, 2,536 were offences 
against the person, including 124 cases of 
murder; 5,746 were offences against pro- 
perty with violence, 41,191 offences nst 
property without violence, 563 malicious of- 


fences against property, 1,915 forgery and 
offences against the currency, and 1,274 not 
included in the above classes, such as riot, 
attempts to commit suicide, offences against 
the game laws, indecency, &c. Altogether, 
there were 20,001 persons tried, 15,896 males 
and 4,105 females; of these, 4,651 were ac- 
quitted or discharged, 19 were not tried, and 
Ig acquitted on the ground of insanity. The 
commitments for murder were 7, of these 
30 were females; of the whole, 17 were de- 
tained as insane, 28 were convicted, and 16 
were left for execution, but one committed 
suicide on the morning intended for his exe- 
cution; 10 had their sentences commuted to 
penal servitude for life, 1 to 12 months’ im- 
prisonment, and I sent to Bethlem Hospital. 
The total number of convictions was 15,312, 
of which 1,543 were for offences against the 
person (including those for murder already 
mentioned), 1,866 for offences against pro- 
perty with violenee, 10,545 for offences 
against property without violence, 223 for 
malicious offences against property, 674 for 
forgery and offences against the currency, 
and 461 for other offences not included in 
the foregoing classes. Of the punishments, 
1 was sentenced to death (exclusive of those 
for murder), 25 to penal servitude for life, 
35 for more than 15 years, 86 for periods be- 
tween 15 and Io years, 506 for periods be- 
tween 10 and 6 years, 591 between 6 and 4 
years, 770 for 4 years, and 1,154 for 3 years. 
Of imprisonments for shorter periods, vary- 
ing from 3 years to 1 month, sometimes 
accompanied with whipping, there were 
11,708. There were 236 sent to reforma- 
tories and industrial schools, and 172 were 
whipped and discharged. 

In the summary proceedings before ma- 
gistrates there was an increase of 14,291 
charges, the number for the year ending at 
Michaelmas, 1862, being 409,008, of whom 
325,884 were males and 83,124 were females. 
these, 227,260 males and 47,709 females 
were convicted ; that is, 69°7 per cent. of the 
males, and 54°9 per cent. of the females, a 
disproportion that has been observed for 
several years, and which is exactly the 
same as in 1861. Of those convicted, 86 
were imprisoned for periods exceeding six 
months, 2,733 for periods of not more than 
six months nor less than three months, 
9,979 for periods between three and two 
months, 10,867 for periods between two 
months and one month, 23,195 for one 
month and not less than 14 days, 25,963 for 
less than 14 days, 1,170 were sent to re- 
formatory schools, 166,013 were fined, 350 
were whipped, 10,596 were ordered to enter 
into recugnizances or to find sureties for good 
behaviour, 1,999 were delivered up to the 
army or navy, and 21,918 condemned to 
other punishments. Of the charges, lur- 
cenies or attempts to steal numbered 46,894, 
an increase of 8g per cent.; malicious o‘- 
fences against property, and trespass, 4,277 
an increase of 7°6 per cent.; assaults, 79,374, 
an increase of 3°4 per cent., while the as- 
saults on women and children have decreased 
2°3 per cent., and the increase of assaults on 
peace officers was 89 per cent.; offences 
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against the game laws, 10,101, an increase 
of 1,618, nearly all from trespasses in the 
day-time; for being drunk and disorderly, 
94,908; vagrancy, 32,640; offences against 
local acts and borough bye-laws, 22,0433 
against highway and railway laws, 20,332; 
police acts, 18,206; licensed victuallers aud 
beer acts, 10,7533 laws relating to servants, 
apprentices, and masters, 7,637; weights and 
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measures act, 4,932; mutiny acts, 3,7813 
poor-law acts, 7,432; nuisances and offences 
against health, 3,280. ‘These are the chief 
heads in which any material variation is 
observable. ‘he classes from which the 
offenders are furnished, in both the criminal 


and summary proceedings, are shown in the 
following table :— 


Characters, 


Known thieves 
Vagrants, tramps, and others without 
visible means of subsistence, 
ors drunkards (not under the above 
Previous good character . 
Character unknown 


Total e e e e e 


Proceeded against Proceeded against 
on Indictment. Summarily. 
| 
4,853 1,147 | 32,151 3,264 
oe 1,502 - 20,072 
29 150 15,221 4,536 
£628 1,230 | 35,697 6,485 
356 91 205474 5,112 
4,841 1,051 125,723 15,990 
5,809 1,827 | 116,618 27,065 
22,216 4,004 | 325,884 


Coroners’ Inquests.—In 1862 there were 
20,591 inquests, on 14,198 males and 6,393 
females ; a decrease of 3°6 per cent. on the 
males, jand of 1 per cent. on the females. 
Verdicts of murder were found in 118 cases 
of males and 103 of females; of the total, 
124 were cases of infants of 1 year old or 
under, There were 207 verdicts of man- 
slaughter, 2 of justifiable homicide, 1,284 of 
suicide, 9,005 of accidental death, 2,429 were 
found dead, 235 died from injuries of which 
the causes were unknown, by natural death 
4,118, including 211 from drunkenness, 
and 157 from want, cold, and exposure. Of 
the whole number, 3,149 were on infants 
under a year old, and of these 859 were il- 
legitimate ; 2,852 were above I year and 
under 4 years, 1,555 were between 7 and 16, 
9,663 were between 16 and 60, and 3,371 
were 60 and above. The total cost of the 
inquests was 65,102I., an average of 31. 3s. 3d. 
per inquest; an increase of 18. 3d, per in- 
quest, but a decrease on the total amount 
of 1441. 


Prisons.—The total number of commit- 
ments to prison during the year ending 
Sept. 29, 1862, was 141,742, an increase of 
12,504, or 8°8 per cent., above the preceding 
year, the greatest increase being on sum- 
mary convictions. Of the whole number 
104,684 were males and 34,058 were females. 
There were committed for trial and tried 
20,282 persons; on summary convictions, 
92,895; for want of sureties, 3,038 ; remanded 
and discharged, 9,260; for debt and on civil 
process, 13,255; and for military and naval 
Offences, 3,012. ‘There were 44,877 recom- 
mittals, am increase of 6,095; of the total, 
1,085 males and 2,968 females had been com- 
mitted more than ten times; and 804 males 
and 929 females between ten times and 


praved, females seem, from this constantly 
recurring disproportion, to be less restrain- 
able than males. It exists, as we have re- 
marked in previous years, only in these two 
classes. Of the other commitments, 14,182 
males and 4,605 females had been committed 
once previously; 5,923 males and 2,448 fe- 
males twice; and 7,515 males and 4,318 fe- 
males from three times to less than seven. 
Of the total commitments, exclusive of 
debtors and military prisoners, 1,531 were 
under 12 years of age; 6,818 were 12 and 
under 16; 26,068 were 16 and under 21; 
42,823 were 21 and under 30; 24,365 were 
30 and under 403 14,258 were 40 and under 
503 6,152 were 50 and under 60; 3,238 were 
above 60; and of 222 the age was not ascer- 
tained. The total is 125,475, and though 
an increase on the whole, there is a con- 
siderable and satisfactory decrease in the 
numbers under 16—452, or 5°4 per cent., 
pointing to a diminution of juvenile crime. 
The offenders were thus distributed accord- 
ing to their birth-places:—England, 97,5073 
Wales, 3,579; Scotland, 2,368; Ireland, 
18,223 ; colonies and East Indies, 560; foreign 
countries, 1,814; not ascertained, 1,424; an 
increase in every class except that of the 
colonies. ‘The state of instruction seems to 
vary little from 1861; but there was an in- 
crease, about 1 per cent., of those who could 
neither read nor write, and a fractional de- 
crease of those who could read and write 


well. The numbers were— 
Males. Females. 
Neither read nor write . 30,794 13,278 
Read, or read and write 
imperfectly . . 56,160 19,326 
Read and write well . . 4,260 563 
Superior instruction . . 270 26. 
Instruction not ascertained 627 11 


seven times, When once thoroughly de- 


Total 
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The ocerpations were— 
Males, Females. 
No occupation. 2. . . 5,939 14,889 
Domestic servants . . 3,741 
Labourers, charwomen, 
needlewomen , 47,474 10,060 
Factory workers . . . 4,352 2,488 
Mechanics and skilled 
workers . . «© « 23,316 854 
Foremen and overlookers 
oflabour . 9 
Shopmen, 
43 
1,012 
16 
254 


Occupations not ascertained 


Total . 33,364 


A further decrease in prison accommoda- 
tion of 203 is shown in the returns for 1862; 
but there was still ample room for the 
highest number of prisoners confined at one 
time during the year, the number of pri- 
soners provided for being 27,255, while the 
greatest number of persons in confinement 
at one time was 22,198, and the daily average 
through the year was 18,033 ; but in 21 pri- 
sons (there are 147 altogether) the greatest 
number provided for was occasionally ex- 
ceeded ; and at Coldbath Fields, Portsmouth, 
and Stafford the daily average was in excess 
of the accommodation ; and with a trifle less 
of accommodation, the daily average of the 
whole was higher by 9°2 per cent. than in 
1861. The number of deaths in prison had 
been 189, exceeding those of the preceding 
year by 13. Cases of sickness were very 
numerous, 62,654 being the total number, of 
which 58,513 are termed slight indisposi- 
tions, probably the results of previous ex- 
cess, or the change of diet and habits; and 
there are 159 cases of insanity. The greatest 
number of sick at one time been 1,950. 
In the year there had been 41,577 prison 
punishments; 83 whippings, 94 handcuffs, 
11,610 solitary or dark cells, 24,317 stoppages 
of diet, and 2,473 other punishments. Of the 
total, 5,269*were women—a smaller propor- 
tion than last year; none of them were 
whipped, and only 17 were handcuffed. The 
number of criminals in prison at the com- 
mencement of the year was 15,955; the 
committals during the year were 141,7423 

he discharges and removals, including re- 
movals to reformatories and other prisons, 
were 143,813; and there remained at the 
end of the year 17,620. The total cost for 
prisons and prisoners was 521,790l., a de- 
crease of 14,6160. (14,5161. in Report); but 
the decrease on buildings and extraordinary 
charges was eye and on ordinary annual 
charges 6221.; while the increase on the 
charge for prisoners shows an increase, owing, 
no doubt, to the larger number of prisoners, 
of 10,8361. The cost each 
prisoner was, for buildings and fittings, 
51. 1s. ba for ordinary annual charges, re- 
irs, fuel, furniture, printing, &c., 51.6s. 7d. ; 
or officers, attendants, &c., rol. 6s. 3d.; and 
for diet, clothing, &c., 81, 108. 6d:3 a total 
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average of am, ss. 1d. or, omitting the 
charges for buildings and fittings, 241. 3s. 4d., 
a decrease in 1861 of 11. 16s. 11. per head. 
But the average varies greatly. In Oakham 
county jail and house of correction, where 
the numbers are small, it reaches gil. 16s. 8d.5 
at Lincoln jail it was 631. 13s. 7d. 3; while at 
Barnstaple house of correction, where it was 
lowest, it was not more than os. 4d. The 
prison receipts for the year, consisting chiefly 
of the product of prisoners’ labour, was 
33,4711.; the local rates yielded 391,810l.; 
and 102,5091. was defrayed from the public 
revenue. the ro convict prisons, in which 
there has been no alteration of their pur- 
poses, there were 4,570 convicts undergoing 
sentence at the commencement of the year, 
of whom 6,372 were males and 1,198 females : 
there was an addition during the year of 
3,672 males and 426 females, making a total 
of 11,668. Of these 466 were sent to Western 
Australia; 657 to Gibraltar; 10 were re- 
moved to county jails ; 34 to lunatic asylums, 
of whom 5 were females; 223 males and 19 
females were discharged on the termination 
of their sentence; 2,005 males and 375 fe- 
males on tickets of leave; 15 males on com- 
mutation of sentence, and 11 males and 2 
females were pardoned; 65 males and 5 fe- 
males died; and 5 males escaped: there were 
thus 3,892 disposed of in the year, leaving 
4,776-in confinement at its close, 6,558 males 
and 1,218 females. The punishments during 
the year numbered 6,792, of which only 26 
were of corporal punishment, the others soli- 
tary cells, stoppage of diet, and similar minor 
punishments, and the whole shows a great 
decrease from 1861. The cost of the convict 
establishments for the year was 264,990l.; 
the average annual cost of each prisoner, 
341. 10s. 6d.; while the productive labour 
had produced 8,3312., and the sale of old 
stores and other receipts amounted to 6,1441. 
At Portland, Portsmouth, and Chatham the 
value of the convicts’ labour is estimated 
at an average of 24l. 14s. 1d. per head. 
The criminal lunatics under detention at 
the beginning of the year numbered 799; 
there were received during the yor 218; of 
the total, 43 died, 7 escaped, 65 were dis- 
charged on becoming sane, 14, on becoming 
sane, were removed for trial or punishment, 
and 25 were removed to other asylums. 
There remained under detention 863. The 
total charge for the year was 28,26o0l., an in- 
crease of 1,599l. over the charge for 1861. 
This amount is furnished from county rates, 
4.4680. 5 funds, 1,2461. 
rates, 5,905!.; public revenue, 15,104.35 
and from private funds, 17,5370. 
Reformatory Schools. —In 1862 the re- 
formatory schools only increased by one, two 
having been added and the certificate of one 
withdrawn. The number is now 52. Inthe 
year 1,064 had been committed to them, of 
whom 217 were girls. Of the whole, 451 
boys and 52 girls had been previously in 
prison, one above ten times, and all under- 
went short periods of imprisonment before 
being sent to the reformatory, where they 
were to be detained for periods varying from 
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two years to five years, to which last period 
414 were sentenced. Of the whole, 423 boys 
and 116 girls could neither read nor write ; 
352 boys and 84 girls could read and write 
imperfectly ; 70 boys and 14 girls could read 
and write well; and 2 boys, both under 15, 
had had superior instruction. Their ages 
were—g4 under Io years of age, 104 under 


11, 157 under 12, 204 under 13, 232 under 14, | had 


232 under 15, and 41 under 16. Their crimes 
included—3 for burglary, 31 for house-break- 
ing, 2 for highway rubbery, 10 for arson and 
wilful burning, 3 for horse-stealing, 5 for 
sheep and cattle stealing, 2 for receiving 
stolen goods, 12 for the unlawful possession of 
goods, 6 for embezzlement, 939 for larcenies, 
and 67 fur vagrancy and other items make up 
the remainder. At the commencement of the 
year there were 3,233 youthful offenders in 
the reformatories, and, in addition to the 
1,064 committed, there were 17 admitted from 
other certified reformatories, 19 from prison 
after confinement, 21 re-admitted after ab- 
sconding, and 6 from leave of absence or ser- 
vice—making a total for the year of 4,360. 
There were 602 discharged by order of the 
Secretary of State, 358 on completion of 
their terms of detention, 45 had absconded, 
21 committed to prison for refractory conduct, 
16 removed to other reformatory schools, 
and 23 had died—a total of 1,065. The num- 
ber remaining in the schools at the end of 
the year was 2,610 boys and 685 girls. The 
cost paid by Government, at rates varying 
from 4s. to 7s. per head, was 54,8451. ; and 
the sum of 2,4041. was recovered from the 
parents ; the increase of the charge on the 
Treasury from the previous year being 
2,4591. 


Industrial Schools —The constitution of 
the Middlesex Industrial School at Feltham 
remains as it was. It is for boys only; none 
are admitted under 7 nor above 14 years of 
age: a previous commitment to prison is 
not necessary, and the children may be sent 
to the school by any two or more justices 
on any conviction punishable on summary 
or other convictions. On Sept. 30, 1861, 
422 juvenile offenders were under detention 
in the school. During the year ending Sept. 
29, 1862, 208 were committed, making a total 
of 630 who were under confinement within 
the year. Of this number, 59 were dis- 
charged on the completion of their respective 
terms of detention; 4 absconded and were 
not retaken; 2 were condemned to 3 years’ 
penal servitude, each upon conviction for 
Stealing ; 2 died: 67 were thus removed 
from the school, leaving 563 under detention 
on Sept. 29, 1862. This number shows an 
increase of 141, or 33°4 per cent. upon the 
number remaining on Sept. 29, 1860; and 
this following an increase of 161, or 61°9 per 
cent. for that year as compared with the 
preceding year; 21, or 1o°o per cent. of the 
number committed during the year, were 
convicted on indictment; 187, or go’o per 
cent., were committed on summary convic- 
_ tion by the magistrates ; 199 were committed 
under sentence of 3 years’ confinement; 8 
for 2 years;.and 1 only for 1 year; 36, or 
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17'2 per cent. of those committed, were 10 
years of age or less; 34, or 16°4 per cent., 
were II years of age or above 103 34, 12 
years or above 113; 70, or 33°6 per cent., were 
13 or above 123; and 34, I4years or above 13. 
Of 19, or 9'I per cent. of the boys committed, 
both parents were dead; of 79, or 380 per 
cent., one parent was dead ; 10 of the boys 
been deserted by one of their parents; 
2 by both; of 3 of the boys, one of the’pa- 
rents was in prison; 7 were otherwise un- 
controlled by one of their parents; 3 by 
both ; or 38°9 per cent., were under av 
control of one parent ; or 45°1 per cent., 
of both; 34, or se a of the boys 
had been once previously committed; 10 had 
been twice previously; 5, three times ; and 
3, four times; 156, or 75°0 per cent. of the 
whole number, were sent to the school on 
their first conviction; 166, or 798 per cent. 
of the whole number, were committed for 
larcenies; 9 for attempts to steal; 5 for un- 
lawful possession of goods; 2 for fraudulent 
offences ; 3 for house-breaking or shop-break- 
ing; 1 for attempting to break into a house; 
4 for malicious offences; 1 for forgery ; 3 for 
uttering counterfeit coin; and 14 for va- 


grancy. 

The number of industrial schools certified 
under the Act of 1861 and the former Acts, 
up to Sept. 29, 1862, was 29, being 6 more 
than the number at the same period of the 
preceding year. In 26 of these schools, 
children were under detention during the 
year, leaving 3 only of the schools certified 
under the Act to which no commitments 
have been made; up to Sept. pi oo the pre- 
ceding year, 14 only of the 23 then certified 
schools had received children on commit- 
ment. ‘The number under detention also 
has considerably increased, the commitments 
during the past year, under the provisions of 
the Act of 1861, having amounted to 369— 
247 males and 122 females. Adding to these 
178—116 males and 62 females—the number 
remaining at the close of the preceding year, 
a total appears of 547—363 males and 184 
females—as the number who were under de- 
tention during the year ended Sept. 29, 1862. 
Of these, 60.-—36 males and 24 females— 
were discharged, and 7—2 males and § fe- 
males—died during the year, leaving 480— 
325 males and 155 females—-remaining under 
detention on Sept. 29, 1862, an increase 
of 302—209 males and 93 females — upon 
the number at the close of the preceding 
year. The cost amounted to 4,9481. 158.7d.5 
7151. 48. only was recovered from the parents. 


The Second Part of the Judicial Statistics 
relates to the departments of the Civil Law, 
but as the jurisdiction of the Insolvency 
Court, and that of the County Courts in in- 
‘solvency, ceased from Oct. 11, 1861, and 
jurisdiction in cases of bankruptcy having 
been given to the County Courts (except in 
the metropolitan circuits), the forms of the 
returns required created a difficulty, and 
were not prepared in time to be given for 
the year 1862, but returns for the two years, 
1862 and 1863, are promised for the ensuing 
year. 
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In the Courts of Common Law in 1862, 
were issued 114,301 writs of summons, 
549 writs of capias, 29,100 appearances were 
entered, 41,297 judgments and 30,523 execu- 
tions issued. There were 2,255 causes en- 
tered for trial and 1,179 were tried, of which 
198 were undefended. Of those defended, 
304 were tried in the Queen's Bench, 362 in 
the Common Pleas, and 315 in the Ex- 
chequer. At Nisi Prius 1306 causes were 
entered, of which 373 were heard in the 
Queen’s Bench, 198 in the Common Pleas, 
and 454 in the Exchequer, and there were 
1,059 causes tried on circuit. The total 
amount of fees received in the three Courts 
was 67.6511. The total amount recovered 
in all the suits was 234,880/. ‘There were 
but three suits for sums above 5,00ol., three 
for sums between 5,000l. and 3,0ool., and 
380 for sums between 5o0l. and 201. 
In the County Courts there were 847,288 
plaints, including 320 sent from the superior 
courts; and the causes determined were 
467,451, of which 869 were with ajury. The 
judgments were—for plaintiff, 259,400; for 
laintiff by consent, 187,646; for plaintiff 
y default, 1,128; non-suited, 10,170; for 
defendant, 9,107. The total amount for 
which plaints were entered was 2,006,680l. ; 
the amount recovered was 1,000,2231., ex- 
clusive of 40,1731. for costs; and the fees on 
all proceedings amounted to 270,6411. There 
had been issued 122,285 executions against 
goods, and 4,849 sales made ; 26,767 war- 
rants of commitment, upon which 9, 373 debt- 
ors had been imprisoned. The number of 
plaints in the year showed a decrease of 
56,669 from those of the previous year. In 
the local Borough, Hundred, and Manorial 
Courts, of which there are thirty-three 
named, several have had no business, and 
others very little. In the Cambridge Chan- 
cellor’s Court there were no suits; in the 
Oxford Chancellor’s Court there were 8 
suits for sums amounting to 2,9951., 
judgments were obtained for 1,415/. in 
the Sheriffs’ Court of London there were 
11,277 plaints entered for sums below 20l., 
and 133 for sums above 20l.; the whole 
amount claimed was 38,4511., and j ents 
were given in 5,414 suits fur 18,4511.; there 
were 1,819 judgment summonses issued, 1,310 
executions against goods, and 7) debtors 
were imprisoned. In the Liverpool Court 
of , there were 1,720 plaints for sums 
below 2ol., and 1,768 for sums above 2o0l.; 
and judgments were obtained by plaintiffs to 
the amount of 56,0221.; there were 531 ex- 
ecutions against goods issued, and 250 sales, 
but there were no debtors imprisoned. In 
the Manchester Court of Record there were 
4,690 writs issued for sums below 201. and 
1,078 above; the total amount claimed was 
63,4221., and judgments were obtained for 
20,1371. In the Salford Hundred Court 
of Record there were B46 writs issued for 
sums below 20l., and 656 above; the claims 
were 33,7451., and judgments were obtained 
for 11,868/. In the Bradford Manor Court 
there were 2,581 plaints, all for sums of less 
than 2ol., but the total amount claimed and 
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Bristol Tolzey Court the plaints were 567, 
the amount claimed 13,317l. and the judg- 
ments were for 4,8361. In no other court 
were there so many as 300 suits, and the 
whole amount claimed was 188,8231., ex- 
clusive of Liverpool, for which only the 
amount recovered is given, and of Bradford, 
for which no amount is given, and of which 
the aggregate above given is 148,935l. Two 
other local Courts, the London Lord Mayor's 
Court and the Stannaries Court, for Devon- 
shire and Cornwall, are of a peculiar charac- 
ter. In the Stannaries Court there were but 
97 processes, chiefly regarding the winding- 
up of mining companies. In the Lord 
Mayor’s Court, 4,109 actions were entered 
for an aggregate of 90,5191, of which 
21,9381. were recovered on judgments; but 
585,5330. were brought before the Court on 
619 foreign attachments, that is, money or 
goods attached in the city by some creditor 
on affidavit of debt: the results are imper- 
fectly shown, as it is stated that the proceed- 
ing usually leads to a private settlement. 


High Court of Chancery.—In the appel- 
late Courts of the Lord Chancellor, the Lords 
Justices, the Master of the Rolls and the 
three Vice-Chancellors, there were 681 sume 
monses to originate proceedings, and 16,569 
other summonses; 13,228 orders were made, 
and 882 advertisements issued; 8,132 debts 
were claimed upon, and the amount proved 
was 1,329,969l.; there were 1,643 accounts 
passed, on which 5,955,883. were received, 
and §5,421,132l. disbursed or allowed. The 
sale of 519 estates under the orders of the 
Court realized 1,205,6711.; and 88 estates 
were bought, for which the returns do not 
state what sum was given. 
orders for winding-up companies, 3,371 were 
declared included in lists of contributors, 
and 159 excluded ; the amount of calls made 
Was 1,024,6711.; the amount received on 
calls or by way of compromise was 107,969]. ; 
other assets realized were 234,1101.; there 
were dividends paid to creditors to the 
amount of 260,1571., and 139,805/. ordered 
to be returned to contributors: the fees 
levied in stamps amounted to 9,135!. There 
were 363 titles directed to be investigated ; 
2,260 certificates filed; 41,001 appointments 
by summons, adjournment, &c., di of; 
2,434 orders waiting for accounts or inquiry ; 
and 97 winding-up orders were still pending. 
The Registrars entered for hearing at the 
commencement of the year 4or pleas, de- 
murrers, causes, claims, rehearings, and 
appeals; 2,069 were set down during the 
year; 1,915 were heard ; 132 were otherwise 
disposed of; and 398 remained at the close, 
Nov. 2, 1862. The chief other business of the 
Registrars’ Office is returned under the fol- 
lowing heads :—Orders made on the hearing 
of petitions under the Winding-up Acts, 9; 
on the hearing of other petitions, 2,386; on 
the hearing of special motions, 812 ; on sum- 
mons drawn up by the Registrars, 6,034; on 
motions or petitions of course, 501; certifi- 
cates for the sale, transfer, or delivery of 
stock or other securities, 3,094; and the 


the sum recovered is not stated. In the 


amount of fees levied by stamps was 12,4971. 
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The evidence of 338 witnesses was taken by 
the examiners, and the fees paid by stamps 
was 2231. In the office of the Clerks of Re- 
cords and Writs there were 2,883 suits insti- 
tuted, and the total fees collected amounted 
to 22,7261. 

In the Courts of the Lord Chancellor there 
were 1,876 petitions entered, of which 21 
were for hea before the Lord Chan- 
cellor himself, 112 before the Lords Justices, 
478 before Vice-Chancellor Kindersley, 663 
before Vice-Chancellor Stuart, and 603 before 
Vice-Chancellor Wood; the fees amounted 
to 1,477l. Before the Master of the Rolls 
there were 736 petitiona entered on causes, 
and 3,443 for orders of course; and the fees 
were 2,1441, 

The Taxing-masters made 3,286 orders 
and references for taxation, 2,907 certifi- 
cates and allocations, and taxed 6,948 bills ; 
the amount of costs taxed was 703,3221.; 
the fees levied on suitors were 21,7771. 

The Masters in Lunacy made 56 inquiries, 
and 152 reports to the Lord Chancellor as to 
the property, kindred, and maintenance of 
lunatics and their families. The summonses 
for proceedings before them numbered 
4,073; the amount of receipts in the ac- 
counts passed by them was 367,576l.; and 
that of disbursements allowed, 314,5271. 

The Accountant-General’s return states 
that 16,968, 3601. were paid into Court in the 
year ending October 1st, 1862, and that 
15,305,784l. had been paid out of Court; the 
total number of accounts was 24,252; the 
amount of cash, securities, &c., carried over 
was 1,8531.; and the amount of fees collected 
by stamps was 6521. 

The Suitors’ Fund for the year ending 
_ Oct. 1, 1862, produced an income of 131,920l., 
arising from dividends on 3,897,8541. stock, 
18,8201. balance in hand, and 55o0l. for rent 
of offices let to Commissioners of Patents; 
of this 30,4051. were carried over to the 
Suitors’ Fee Fund, 59,1841. were disbursed 
in other payments, and 42,2301. was the ba- 
lance in The receipts of the Suitors’ 
Fee Fund, from the fees levied on the suitors, 
were 90,864l.; and the total receipts, in- 
cluding those from the Suitors’ Fund, were 
157,976l.: the payments were 152,3221., 
leaving a balance of 5,652. The payments 
from the two funds, amounting to 211,50%1., 
were distributed thus :— com tion in 
lieu of abolished offices, 58,492l.; salaries of 
officers, 119,2951.; pensions to retired officers, 
11,7941; rents, &c., of offices, 2,6081.; ex- 
penses of copying in the offices, 8,198. ; mis- 
cellaneous payments, 11,1201. 

- The Court of Probate in the year granted 
8,139 probates, 4,304 administrations, and 
goo. caveats; there been 11 trials by 
special jury, @ by common jury, and 18 be- 
fore the judge only. ‘The amount of fees in 
court and contentious business was 1,5741., 
the taxed costs were 12,7251. and the 
amount of stamps issued for probate and 
administration was 07,6310. By the 40 dis- 
trict. registrars, 13,339 probates, and 5,823 
letters of administration in common form, 


and 15 probates and 9 letters of adininistra- | churches, and 1 for removing a body. 
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tion under the judge’s direction, were 
granted; the caveats against grants num- 
bered 284 ; the total amount of fees received 
was 56,3621., and that of the duty stamps 
Was 495,405. 


Court for Divorce and Matrimonial 
Causes.—In the year 1862 there had been 
268 petitions filed in matrimonial causes, of 
which 4 were for nullity of marriage, 200 
for dissolution, 42 for judicial separation, 13 
for restitution of conjugal rights, 1 for jacti- 
tation of marriage, and 2 in forma pauperis. 
There were 16 applications for protection of 
property, and 80 for alimony. There were 
680 summonses, and 408 citations issued ; 
ZIL appearances were entered, and 230 an- 
swers filed. There were 179 trials, of which 
42 were tried before the judge ordinary and 
a jury, 1 before the full Court, and the re- 
mainder by the judge ordinary, on oral evi- 
dence. ‘There were 6 applications for new 
trials, but no appeals. 


Admiralty Court —At the beginning of 
the year, 159 causes were pending, and 485 
were instituted during the year. he 
greatest number of cases were for salvage 
(112), and for damage by collision (193). 
The total amount for which all the causes 
were instituted was 586,6011. There were 
171 judgments or decrees ; 109 for plaintiffs, 
32 for defendants, and 30 in causes by de- 
fault. The costs amounted to 18,8931. 


Judicial Committee, and Appeals to the 
House of Lords.—TYhere were 51 appeals to 
the Privy Council entered in 1862, and 99 
stood over from 1861; of these 48 were 
heard and determined, 14 were dismissed 
for non-prosecution. Of the cases heard, 23 
of the judgments were affirmed, 4 varied, 
and 21 reversed. At the end of the year 
94 causes remained for hearing. The Coune 
cil office fees were 1,3810.; and in 38 appeals, 
in- which the costs on one side only were 
taxed, the amount was 9,0821., an ave 
of something above 2671. for each case. 
the House of Lords there were 49 appeals 
and causes in error entered in the year, and 
26 stood over from 1861. 

Ecclesiastical Courts.—These are now re- 
duced to the Arches Courts of Canterbury 
and York, and 28 Diocesan Consistory 
Courts, The Probate and Divorce and Ma- 
trimonial Courts have absorbed most of the 
previous business of the old courts, and in 12 
of them there was none whatever. In the 
remaining 18, the number of suits was 31 5 
2 were abandoned, 1 was dismissed, and 11 
are still pending; 15 were for church-rates, 
3 for pew-rights, 3 for disturbances in church 
or church-yard, and 2 for publishing a book 
containing doctrines contrary to the Articles 
and the Liturgy. There was only 1 sen- 
tence for payment, ro interlocutory decrees, 
2 suits agreed, 1 sequestration, 1 appealed 
against, and 2 in which nothing was prayed. 


The faculties applied for were 79, of which 
6 were for altering, restoring, or repairing 
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XIL—CHRONICLE OF THE SESSION OF PARLIAMENT, 1863. 
[26-27 Victorie. ] 


Feb Tue Fifth Session of the Sixth Parliament of Queen Victoria 
6, Was opened by Royal Commission. In the Speech was an- 
* nounced the approaching marriage of the Prince of Wales 
to the Princess Alexandra of Denmark; that the Greek crown had 
been offered to Prince Alfred and declined; and that the protection of 
the Ionian Isles would be resigned, in order that they might be incor- 
porated with the kingdom of Greece whenever a stable government 
had been organized. It next praised the patient endurance shown by 
the manufacturing population of the cotton districts under their severe 
privation. It ater that the neutral position between the contending 
parties in the United States would be maintained; that the commercial 
treaty with France had been productive of great benefit; that a 
similar treaty had been concluded with Belgium; and that papers 
would be laid before the Houses relating to transactions in Japan. 
The Address in the House of Lords was moved by Earl Dudley. The 
Earl of Derby, approving of many parts of the conduct of the Ministry, 
accused them of being tardy in refusing Prince Alfred to the Greeks, 
and of being hasty in ceding the Ionian Islands. In the House of 
Commons the Address was moved by Mr. Calthorpe. Mr. Disraeli 
questioned the propriety of allowing British subjects to engage in the 
service of the Emperor of China against the Taepings as likely to lead 
us into a war, and also deprecated the cession of the Ionian Islands. 
After a reply from Lord Palmerston the Address was agreed to, as it 
was also in the Lords, without a division. 
Feb (Commons.) In reply to questions, Lord Palmerston stated 
10. that the Ionian Islands were not a British possession, but only 
* under British protection; and that the offer to give up the 
protection had only been made on certain conditions. 
ch (Commons.) Mr. Peacocke moved an address to the Crown, 
13. praying that no sales of Crown lands within fifteen miles of 
* the metropolis should be made which would in any way affect 
forest rights or facilitate inclosures, After a slight discussion it was 
carried by a majority of 113 to 73. 
i cb (Commons.) Mr. Cowper introduced a Bill for making a 
16, new street from Blackfriars Bridge to the Mansion House, 
* giving the construction to the Metropolitan Board of Works ; 
which was objected to on the part of the City. 
Feb (Lorps.) Earl Russell, in reply to the Earl of Derby, de- 
17 * fended his conduct in the dispute with Brazil, which, he said, 
* had refused an investigation as to the plunder of a wrecked 
ship, and had refused redress to certain naval officers who had been 
treated with indignity. 
Fe. .. (Commons.) Lord Palmerston proposed resolutions for pro- 
19. viding for the establishment of the Prince of Wales; 40,0001. 
* per annum from the Consolidated Fund, together with 10,0001. 
r the Princess; on whom would also be settled 30,0001. a-year in case 
the premature death of the Prince, 
Feb (Lorps.) Lord Ellenborough introduced the subject of 
99, Poland, and hoped that her Majesty’s Government would 
* express their opinion to Russia of the cruelty of the con- 
scription of Jan, 21, Lord Russell agreed that the conscription was 
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carried out in a way to drive an unhappy people to despair. This he 

had represented to the Russian minister here. 

Feb (Commons.) Lord C. Paget, in Committee, moved the Navy 

23 * Estimates; the money vote, he stated, was proposed as 
* 10,736,032, a reduction from the previous year of 1,053,273. ; 

and the number of men, 76,000, the same as last year. 

Feb (Commons.) Mr. Hennessy moved an address to the Crown 

97, on the subject of Poland; not asking for a hostile intervention, 

* but for an expression of sympathy. After some discussion, 
Lord Palmerston said that no doubt the Treaty of Vienna had been 
systematically violated; that the late act of the conscription had 
provoked the outbreak; it was a barbarous act, a cruel, political piece 
of tyranny, under the pretence of a military measure. The motion was 
withdrawn. 
March (Lorps.) The royal assent was given by commission to the 
5. Annuities Bill for the Prince and Princess of Wales. 

(Commons.) Mr. Cobden made a vehement attack on the Navy 
Estimates, urging a large reduction; he was replied to by members 
on both sides of the House, and the Estimates were agreed to with- 
out a division. 

March _,(LORDS.) The Earl of Dalhousie noticed the insufficiency 

of the City police, on the occasion of the royal procession pass- 

* ing through the City streets, and suggested the desirableness 

of amalgamating the City force with the Metropolitan police, with which 
other lords concurred. 

(Commons.) Sir G. C. Lewis brought forward the Army Estimates, 
which were 15,060,2371., a million less than in the previous year; the 
number of men being 148,242, a reduction of only about 4000; the 
number of men was agreed to, and some other of the items were voted. 
The Malt Duties Bill was read a third time and passed. 

March (Commons.) The Affirmations Bill, for admitting evidence 

11 from persons declining to take an oath, even if sceptics or 

* infidels, but subject to objections as to credibility, and to 
punishment for wilful falsehood, was thrown out on the second readin 

by 142 votes against 96. The Security from Violence Bill, introduced 

by Mr. Adderley, inflicting whipping as part of the punishment in cases 

of violence to the person, was read a second time, after a division of 131 

to 68. The Gardens in Towns Protection Bill, the London Coal and 

Wine Duties Continuance Bill, and the Thames Embankment (North 

Side) Bill, were also read a second time. 

March (Lorps.) On the second reading of the Bill for the new 
12 . metropolitan station of the Great Eastern Railway, much un- 

* easiness was expressed at the way in which railways were pro- 
posed to be brought into the heart of London, and suggestions made 
that a definite system should be laid down by government. Earl Gran- 

ville adopted the motion of Earl Grey for postponing the reading for a 

fortnight, in order to have the report of an officer of the Board of Trade. 

(Commons.) A motion of Mr. Lindsay’s, against building wooden 
ships to be cased with iron-armour plates, was rejected, after a long 
debate, by 164 to 81, 

Mar, 18, ;,.6L0®?S-) The Births and Deaths Registration (Ireland) 
ar. “%+ Bill was read a second time. 
(Commons.) Sir De Lacy Evans brought under consideration the 

propriety of amalgamating the Metropolitan and City of London police 

establishments, adverting to the accidents in the City, and contrasting 
the state of things east of Temple Bar with that of the west. Sir 
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George Grey believed some alteration of the law was necessary to 

give Government the aggre to take special precautions on similar occa- 

sions. Portions of the Army Estimates passed through Committee, 
and the Post Office Savings Banks Bill underwent some alterations 
and was recommitted. 

Mar. 16 (Lorps,) The Salmon Exportation Bill was read a second 

*“™ time, and the Malt Duty Bill read a third time and passed. 
(Commons.) Mr. Cochrane moved for copies of correspondence re- 
lating to the affairs of Greece, which he asserted would show that the 
conduct of the British government had been neither just nor generous. 

Lord Palmerston defended the conduct of the government, and promised, 

if the motion were withdrawn, to lay before the House further papers 

when received. The Naval Coast Volunteers Act Amendment Bill 

was read a third time and passed. 
March , (COMMONS.) “Mr. Somes moved for leave to bring in a Bill 
17 for closing public-houses on Sunday, which was given after a 
short discussion by 141 votes to 52. A Bill was introduced by 

Mr. Cowper for the Embankment of the Thames, South Side, empower- 

ing the Metropolitan Board of Works to defray the cost out of the 

Thames Embankment and Metropolitan Fund; and the Post Office 

Savings’ Banks Bill was read a third time and 

March  (ComMons.) The Tobacco Duties Bill passed through Com- 
19 mittee after the rejection of an amendment proposed by Mr. 

* Ayrton; as did also the Corrupt Practices at Elections Bill. 
March (Lorps.) Lord Campbell called attention to the question 
o3, of acknowledging the independence of the Southern Confede- 
* ration of America, urging that it was time the recognition 
should be made, and quoting precedents in favour of such a proceeding. 

Earl Russell said if there were anything which could be justly done to 

end the war in America there was not a single person in the country 

who would not be glad to do it; the offer of mediation by France had 
been repulsed, it was therefore our duty to stand still and wait. 

Mar, 24, , (LO®?S.) ‘The Salmon Exportation Bill and the Post Office 
ar. ©“ Savings Banks Bill were read a third time and passed. 
(Commons.) Mr. Hubbard moved a resolution that the incidence of 

an income-tax should fall upon net income, and that the net amounts 

of industrial earnings should be subject to such an abatement as may 
equitably adjust the burden thrown upon intelligence and skill as com- 
pared with property. The Chancellor of the Exchequer opposed the 
resolution, declaring Mr. Hubbard’s plan to be impracticable. The 
resolution was negatived by 118 to 70. The Partnership Law Amend- 
ment Bill, after a warm discussion, was read a second time, after a,divi- 
sion of 39 against 56 in its favour. 
March (Lorps.) The Lord Chancellor introduced a Bill for selling 
96 the advowsons of a certain class of livings in his gift, and with 
* the proceeds to increase the stipends of the incumbents. The 
scheme met with general approval, and the Bill was read a first time. 
(Commons.) The Civil Service Estimates were considered in Com- 
mittee. The Corrupt Practices at Elections Bill was read a third time 
and passed; the Oaths Relief (Scotland) Bill, and other Bills were 
advanced a stage. 
March (Lorps.) The royal assent given by commission to the 
97 Tobacco Duties Bill, the Union Relief Aid Act Continuance 
* Bill, and several others. The Lord Chancellor's Augmenta- 
tion of Benefices Bill was read a second time. 


(Commons.) Mr. Forster called attention to the fitting-out in our 
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ports of vessels of war for the Confederates in contravention of the Forei 
Enlistment Act. The Solicitor-General replied to Mr. Forster that the 
Government had acted with good faith towards=the United States; they 
were anxious to enforce the law, but they must have legal evidence of its 
violation before they could act. Lord Palmerston contended we had done 
everything the law enabled us to do, and that the Northern States had 
no just cause of complaint. The Savings’ Banks Act was introduced, and 

then the House adjourned to April 13. 

(Commons.) Portions of the Civil Estimates were passed 
- through Committee, asalso the Local Government Act. In the 
Telegraph Bill certain amendments were made, and new clauses 


April 14, (Lorps.) The Augmentation of Benefices Bill was referred 
pre’ “to a Select Committee. 

(Commons.) ‘The House adjourned, without proceeding to business, as 
a mark of respect to the memory of Sir G. C. Lewis, who had died on the 
previous day. 

April (Commons.) Sir M. Peto moved the second reading of the 

15, Burials Bill, by which the church graveyard was to be open to 

* the performance of burial services by Dissenters. On a divi- 

sion it was rejected by 221 to 96. Mr. H. B. Sheridan introduced a Bill 

for the appointment of stipendiary magistrates in towns of 20,000 inha- 
bitants and above. 

(Lorps.) The Mutiny Bill and the Marine Mutiny Bill were 
read a third time and passed. Lord Malmesbury thought the 
-! ge Ministry right in declining the crown of Greece for Prince 
Alfred, but wished to know why they had authorized the proclaiming of 
Prince William George as King without waiting for the consent of the 
King of Denmark? He condemned also the cession of the Ionian 
Islands, of which a worse present could not be made to the kingdom of 
Greece, while Corfu was essential to us as a port in time of war. Lord 
Russell replied that the candidature of Prince William had received the 
consent of the King of Denmark, the choice had been approved of by the 
Emperor of the French, and would not be disapproved of by Russia ; that 
ever since Greece had become a nation the Ionians had desired to forma 
part of it, and it was not the policy of this Government to enforce a con- 
nection which they wished to sever after having obtained the consent of 
the other Powers to the relinquishment of the Protectorate. Lord Gran- 
ville moved for a Committee to inquire into the various Railway Bills 
before Parliament, in order that none might be passed which would 
interfere with the future adoption of a comprehensive plan of metropoli- 
tan railway communication. 

(Commons.) The Chancellor of the Exchequer introduced his Budget. 
He observed that the revenue of the past year had exceeded the estimate 
by 583,000/., The estimated charge for the coming one was 67,749,0001., 
and the estimated revenue was 71,490,0007. In addition to the surplus 
thus shown he proposed to equalize the duty on chicory and coffee, 
and of certain taxes on licences with which he proposed to charge clubs 
selling wines, spirits, and beer; and the withdrawal of the exemption 
from income-tax of corporate trust property and charitable endowments ; 
which would give about 133,000. more. With this he proposed to 
repeal the small charges on mercantile transactions, including the stamp 
on bills of lading; the income-tax would be reduced by 2d. in the pound, 
and incomes below 200I. relieved to the extent of 601. a year; the duty 
on tea would be reduced by 5d. per lb.; these reductions he estimated 
would amount to about 3,343,000/., and he calculated a surplus would 
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be left of about half a million. After a short,discussion, the resolutions 
were agreed to and ordered to be reported. 
April (Commons.) Sir G. Grey moved the second reading of the 
50, Prison Ministers Bill. It was opposed by Mr. Newdegate, 
* Mr. Whalley, and others, as a concession to Roman Catholics, 
and supported by Mr. Henley, Mr. Disraeli, and Lord Palmerston ; it 
was carried by 152 to 122. The Assurance Registration (Ireland) Bill 
was read a second time, and the Gardens in Towns Protection Bill a 
third time and passed. 
April (Commons.) Sir George Grey obtained leave to bring in a 
31 Bill for the amalgamation of the pe of London Police with 
* the Metropolitan Police. It was subsequently withdrawn as 
requiring certain notices, which had not been given. 
April ,.(Comons.) The second reading of the Innkeepers’ Liabi- 
pe" lity Bill was agreed to. The Borough Residence Uniform 
Measurement Bill was read a second time. The Marriages 
(Ireland) Bill passed through Committee. 

(Lorps.) The Siseouis of Clanricarde drew the attention 
of the Foreign Secretary to the seizure of British ships in the 
West Indian waters by Federal cruisers. Earl Russell said, as 
to one case, that of the ‘Dolphin,’ he had been informed by the law 
officers of the Crown that the Americans were in the wrong. He 
intended to bring this case before the American Government, and he 
had no doubt they would make reparation if any wrong had been done. 

‘Commons.) Mr. Roebuck alluded to the same topic; Lord Pal- 
merston said the matter was of avery grave nature, and was recciv- 
ing due consideration from the Government. A grant of 50,000/. was 
voted towards the memorial of the late Prince Consort, moved by Lord 
Palmerston and supported by Mr. Disraeli. In a Committee of Ways 
and Means, several items of the Budget were then agreed to. The 
Stock Certificates to Bearer Bill was read a second time; the Bake- 
houses Regulation Bill passed through Committee; and the Vaccina- 
tion (Ireland) Bill was read a second time. 

April (Lorps.) The Qualifications for Offices Abolition Bill was, 

24. upon the motion of the Earl of Derby, rejected by 69 to 52. 

(Commons.) Mr. Horsfall called attention to the seizure by the Govern- 
ment of the Alexandra, at Liverpool, on the ground of a violation of 
the Foreign Enlistment Act. The Attorney-General said that the 
matter was for the decision of a court of law. A long discussion fol- 
lowed, and the subject dropped. 

April _, ors.) Earl Russell stated that on the capture of the 

7 Peterhoff the mail-bags, with the seal of the Postmaster- 

* General, had been forwarded to Mr. Archibald, the British 
consul at New York, who demanded that they should be forwarded to 
their destination; but the Federal authorities insisted that the bags 
should be opened. Lord Lyons wrote to Mr. Seward stating that this 
was contrary to his letter of Oct. 31. Mr. Seward asked for time to 
consider. Subsequently the ae: pm Court had decided that the bags 
were to be opened, the letters of a bond-fide nature sent to their destina- 
tion, and those relating to the cargo referred to the Prize Court. Mr. 
Archibald refused to concur in this, and the bags had not been opened. 

(Commons.) InaCommittee of Ways and Means, Mr. Jolliffe objected 
to the item requiring a licence for clubs; the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer defended it; after much discussion the resolution was carried 
by 143 to 111; and the other resolutions were passed. The Savings 
Banks Bill was read a second time. 
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(Commons.) Mr. A. Mills moved for the production of the 
correspondence with the Governments of Canada and New 
Zealand, concerning the military defence of those colonies, 

contending that a full share of the expense should be borne by them. 
Mr. C. Fortescue stated that Canada had done much towards its self- 
defence, it had raised volunteers, and its rural militia would shortly be 
an effective body; the motion was withdrawn. , 
April ,, (COMMoNs.) Sir J. Trelawney moved the second reading of 
Pg, the Church-rates Abolition Bill, which after some debate was 
* thrown out by 285 to 275. 
May . (LOR»s.) On the motion of Lord Granville, all proceedings 
1 Y in relation to certain metropolitan railways were ordered to be 
* postponed to the ensuing session, 
Ma (Commons.) In a Committee on the Customs and Inland 
Y Revenue Bill, Mr. Gladstone made an able speech in defence 
of the proposed tax on the incomes of charitable institutions, 
contending that the remission of a tax was tantamount to a grant. 
Several members spoke against it, and Mr, Gladstone consented to 
withdraw it. 
(Commons.) Mr. E. Bouverie moved for leave to bring in a 
ll to repeal a clause of the Uniformity Act requiring a decla- 
ration of conformity to the Liturgy of the Church of England. 
A warm debate ensued, and leave was given by 157 to 135. 
Ma (Commons.) Mr. Newdegate moved the second reading of 
6. his Church-rates Commutation Bill, which after some debate 
* was thrown out by 94 to 56. Mr. Alcock then moved the 
second reading of his Church-rates Redemption Bill, which shared a 
like fate, being negatived by 81 to 72. The Securities from Violence 
Bill and the Marriage Registration (Ireland) Bill were advanced a stage. 
Mar (Lorps.) The Corrupt Practices at Elections Bill was read 
“Y 4 third time and passed; Lords Derby and Grey at the same 
time expressing doubts as to its efficiency. 

(Commons.) The Prison Ministers Bill passed through Committee. 
On the second reading of the Inland Revenue Bill some objections were 
made to the club licences, but eventually it was read a second time. 
The Savings’Banks Money Bill was read a third time and passed. 

Ma (Lorps.) The Earl of Shaftesbury, in presenting a petition 

a" in favour of the Poles from a meeting held in the Guildhall 
* of London, called attention to the outrages that Poland had 
experienced from Russia. 

(Commons.) The Chancellor of the Exehequer stated that he in- 
tended to abandon the licence to clubs. 

Ma (Commons.) The Prison Ministers Bill passed through 

17, Committee; as did, with some debate, the Customs and Inland 
* Revenue Bills. The Stock Certificates to Bearer Bill was 
read a third time and passed. 

May (Lorps.) The City Traffic Regulation Bill passed through 

12. Committee. 

(Commons.) Mr. H. Seymour moved a resolution respecting the 
waste lands in India, and the redemption of the land-tax, condemning Sir 
C. Wood’s substitution of his plan for that of Lord Canning’s. Sir C. 
Wood defended his proceedings, and the resolution was withdrawn. 
(Commons.) Sir J. Ferguson moved the second reading of 
Bill for limiting the liability of Railway Companies in 
cases of compensation for accidents; but the second reading _ 
was negatived by 90 to 70. 
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Ma (Lorps.) Lord Ellenborough inquired whether the Govern- 
1 rd ment would produce the correspondence with Austria and 
* Prussia relative to the proclamation of the King of Denmark 
on March 31; he had conceded to Holstein all that the German Diet 
were entitled to. Lord Russell replied that both partics had made 
mistakes; that Denmark had not fulfilled the promises made in 1851. 
The Earl of Derby said Denmark had admitted the rights of Germany 
in respect to Holstein, but he doubted the propricty of allowing Austria 
and Prussia to override all law and justice in regard to Schleswig. 
a Russell promised the papers at some future time, and the subject 
ropped. 
(Commons.) Mr. Liddell called attention to the state of affairs in 
China; he complained of the sanctioning British officers to take service 
under the Chinese emperor, and mover for copies of the correspond- 
ence on the subject. The motion was put and negatived. The London 
Coal and Wine Duties Bill was read a third time and passed. 
Ma (Commons.) The Thames Embankment (North Side) Bill 
1¢” and the Vaccination (Ireland) Bill were read a third time and 


Ma (Lorps.)’ Lord Ebury moved the second reading of the 
i> Acts of Uniformity Amendment Bill, repealing the clause 
* imposing on the clergy of the Church of England the neces- 
sity of subscribing their assent to the Articles and everything that was 
in the Prayer Book. The Archbishop of Canterbury opposed the Bill 
as unnecessary. The Bill was thrown out by 90 votes against 50. The 
Stock Certificates to Bearer Bill and the Inland Revenue Bill were 
read a second time. 

(Commons.) Mr. Dillwyn moved for a Select Committee to inquire 
how far the present distribution of endowments for religious purposes 
in Ireland might be amended. Mr. H. Seymour thought a better 
means at arriving at the real state of the case would be by a Royal Com- 
inission to inquire into the property of the Church and its disposition. 
Mr. Whiteside opposed both propositions, and warmly defended the 
Irish Church, after which the House adjourned to May 28. 

Ma (Lorps.) The Savings Banks Moneys Bill was read a 

rd second time, the Stock Certificates to Bearer Bill, and the 

* Customs and Inland Revenue Bills, were passed through Com- 
mittce, and the House adjourned to June 1. 

Ma (Commons.) In Committee of Supply, Mr. Walpole called 

ont attention to the case of Mr. Churchward, whose contract for 

* the Dover post-office packets had been terminated, from whom 

he presented a petition. The Chancellor of the Exchequer defended 

the course pursued, and the Report was agreed to by 205 votes to 191. 

Ma (Commons.) Mr. Gregory called attention to the situation 

rid of Turkey, warning the Government of the utter incapacity of 

* Turkey to maintain its independence, of its oppression and 
violation of treaties towards Servia, and its barbarity towards its Chris- 
tian subjects, concluding by moving for papers. Mr. Layard, acknow- 
ledging that all was not as could be wished i in Turkey, contended that 
Mr. Gregory’s statement was overcharged. After a debate of long con- 
tinuance the resolution was withdrawn. 

June (Lorps.) Lord Ebury moved an address for the appoint- 

j, ment of a Commission to inquire into the present compulsory 

* and indiscriminate use of the burial service of the Church of 

- England ; a long discussion ensued, when the motion was withdrawn on 
the understanding that the Bishops would prepare a measure to relieve 
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the scruples of the clergy. The Stock Certificates Bill and the Customs 
and Inland Revenues Bills were read a third time and passed. 
June 2, , (COMMoNs.) Mr. Whalley opposed the grant to Maynooth ; 
but the grant was carried by 198 votes to 100. 
jun (Commons.) Mr. Somes moved the second reading of the 
3 Public Houses Bill, by which it was proposed to close all 
; ublic houses during the whole of Sunday. It was opposed as 
being a class legislation, and as interfering with the social comforts of 
the poor. On a division the Bill was thrown out by 278 to 103. The 
Sheep and Cattle (Scotland) Bill and the Fisheries (Ireland) Bill were 
read a third time. 
June _ (CoMMoys.) Mr. Bagwell moved a resolution that it is im- 
4 politic any longer to exclude Ireland from the operation of 
* the Volunteer system. Lord Palmerston opposed, not from 
any doubt of the loyalty of the Irish, but that religious warmth was 
likely to lead to dangerous results when the parties were armed. The 
resolution was negatived by 156 to 45. 
June _,(CoéMons.) Mr. D. Fortescue called attention to the case 
5 of Sergeant-Major Lilley. The Marquis of Hartington ad- 
* mitted that there had been much to blame, and that Govern- 


ment intended to make a grant to the family of Lilley. 

(Lorps.) Lord Ellenborough asked for information respect- 
ing Poland, of which the state was dangerous not only to Russia, 
but to Europe. Lord Russell stated that sinca the replies re- 

ceived to their notes by Great Britain, France, and Austria, certain pro- 
positions had been agreed upon by Great Britain and France, and for- 


warded to Vienna for the assent of Austria. The Duke of Somerset 
moved the second reading of the Prison Ministers Bill, which was 
opposed by Lord Berners, Lord Harrowby, and the Bishops of London 
and Cashel. The Earl of Derby said his opinion of the justice of the 
Bill was so strong that he felt bound to differ from many of his friends 
by voting in its favour. On a division there were for the second read- 
ing 65 against 30. 

(Commons.) In Committee 60001. were voted for the lions on the 
Nelson Column in Trafalgar Square. 


June 9, _(LoRrps.) The Security from Violence Bill was read a 
* second time. 

(Commons.) A long debate on the subject of relaxing the subscrip- 
tion to the Articles and the Prayer Book, introduced by Mr. Buxton, 
occupied the House nearly the whole evening, and was adjourned. 

Frise (Commons.) The Innkeepers’ Liability Bill, the Savings’ 

10 Banks Acts Amendment Bill, the Metropolis Turnpike Roads 

* Acts Amendment Bill, were forwarded a stage. 

Tene (Commons.) Mr. Lowe, after replying to Mr. Duff as to 

ll the funds of endowed charities, moved for a grant of 804,0021. 

* for public education, stating that there were 1,057,476 chil- 

dren actually in the schools, and accommodation for 1,378,000 ; and that 

measures had been taken with the training colleges so as better to adapt 

the supply to the demand. The grant was agreed to, and 122,883I. 

were voted for the Department of Science and Art. The Volunteers 
Bill passed through Committee with some amendments. 

J (Lorps.) The Lord Chancellor moved the first reading of 

2, his Bill for the Revision of the Statute Law, so as to consoli- 

* date the Laws up to 1816, which was agreed to. 

June — (Lioxps.) The Earl of Shaftesbury inquired whether the 

14. Government intended to institute any further inquiry into the 
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case of Col. Crawley and Sergeant-Major Lilley. The Duke of Cam- 
bridge stated it had been decided to order a Uourt-martial. 

(Commons.) Lord Palmerston moved for a grant of 120,0001. for the 
purpose of purchasing the land on which stood the Exhibition Build- 
ings at Kensington Gore, preparatory to purchasing the building at a 
cost of 80,0001. more. Some opposition was made, but ultimately 67,0000. 
was voted towards the purchase of the land. The remaining education 
grants were voted, and the Volunteers Bill was read a third time and 


Fie Mr. H. Berkeley moved for leave to bring 

16 in a Bill for taking votes for Members of Parliament by Bal- 

* lot. After considerable debate, the motion was negatived by 
122 to 102. 

Sites (Commons.) Mr. Villiers moved the second reading of the 
ig, Public Works (Manufacturing Districts) Bill, enabling the 
* districts to borrow money to be expended in useful local works 
in employing the distressed poor, which was agreed to. The Charitable 

Uses Bill passed the Committee. 
June _ LORDS.) Lord Stratford de Redcliffe drew attention to the 
19 atrocities committed in Poland. Earl Russell said that 
* despatches had been sent from the Cabinets of London, Paris, 
and Vienna, to St. Petersburg, and if an answer were not soon received 
he would lay on the table of the House a copy of the communication 

made by Great Britain. 

(Commons.) Mr. Liddell brought forward the Report of the Commis- 
sion upon Greenwich Hospital, and inquired as to the intentions of 
Government with respect to its recommendations, Mr. Stansfeld replied 
that the Admiralty intended to carry out some of them, and thought 

the expenditure ought to be and might be reduced so as to extend the 
benefits of the charity. The Militia Pay Bill and the Charitable Uses 
Bill were read a third time and passed. 
June 22 (Lorps.) The Prison Ministers Bill was read a third time 
* and , and the Volunteers Bill was read a second time, 

(Commons.) Lord Palmerston having, according to agreement, pro- 
posed that the House should allow Mr. Hennessy’s motion relating to 
Poland to proceed, was unexpectedly defeated on a division. After 
declaring his surprise at the decision, he said he would state the sub- 
stance of the recommendations made by the joint Governments to that 
of Russia: they were—l, a general and complete amnesty; 2, a 
national representation for Poland as proposed by Alexander I. in 1815 ; 
3, that Poles should be appointed to public offices; 4, full liberty of 
conscience; 5, that the Polish language should be used in all public 
transactions ; and 6, that there should be a regular system of recruiting ; 
he concluded by strongly condemning the manner in which hostilities 
had been carried on by both sides, Mr. Hennessy said that he would 
leave the noble lord to apprise him of the proper period for bringing 
forward his motion. A number of Bills were then aieonne’ a stage and 
the House adjourned. 

Fink (Lorps.) The Earl of Shaftesbury, in reference to the 

93 death of ef Anne Walkley, who it was stated had died from 

* overwork and sleeping in a badly-ventilated room at a milli- 
ner’s in Regent Street, inquired whether the Government were prepared 
to introduce a measure for the ventilation and sanitary regulation of the 
workrooms of seamstresses. Lord Granville replied that he was not 
aware of any such intention, but that if Lord Shaftesbury would do so 
it would meet with due consideration. 
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June 24. Misappropriation by Servants Bill was 
June  (Comstons.) 1,200,000/. was granted to be lent to parishes 
25 and towns in the manufacturing districts for the relief of the 

* unemployed poor. 
on (Commons.) Mr. B. Osborne moved for a Select Committee 
9g, ‘© inquire into the present Ecclesiastical Settlement of Ireland. 
* Mr. Cardwell replied, and said the appointment of a Committee 
would reopen a controversy which had convulsed and disorganized 

Ireland. The debate was adjourned, 

Jans 30 (Commons.) The debate on Mr. Osborne’s motion was re- 

* sumed, and again adjourned. 

June _ (vorps.) ‘The Earl of Derby, in moving for a copy of the 
30 proclamation of Sir H. Storks for the annexation of the Ionian 
* Islands to Greece, dwelt on the folly of relinquishing the 
costly and Strong fortifications of Corfu. Earl Russell thought it no 
discredit to have consulted the wishes of the Ionians, and without under- 
valuing Corfu, he considered we still had quite sufficient distant stations 
to defend; no doubt the consent of the other protecting Powers was 
necessary, but no difficulty was anticipated. The Duke of Newcastle 
ad — no such proclamation had been issued, and the motion was 

withdrawn. 

(Commons.) Mr. Roebuck moved an Address, praying that negotia- 
tions might be entered into with the great Powers of Europe for the 
purpose of obtaining their co-operation in the recognition of the inde- 
pendence of the Confederated States: by the great Powers he said he 
meant France, and gave an account of his interview with the Emperor, 
who had told him that he had already made, through Baron Gros, an 
offer to join England in such a measure. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer objected to the motion, and said that he was most anxious 
for the termination of the war, but recognition would only produce re- 
action in the North. Mr. Bright denounced the attempt of Mr. Roebuck 
to break up a friendly nation because it was the interest of England; he 
believed the supply of cotton by slave labour must be always insecure, 
and it was the real interest of England that it should be produced by 
free labour. Sir G. Grey distinctly affirmed that no such communica- 
tion as that stated by Mr. Roebuck had been made to the Government. 
The debate was then adjourned. 

Jul (Commons.) Mr. Ewart moved the second reading of the 

“Y Weights and Measures Bill, of which the object was to deci- 
malize them; the subject was discussed, and the second read- 

ing carried by 110 votes against 70. ; . 
Tul (Lorps.) The Duke of Newcastle moved the second read- 

“Y ing of the British Columbia Boundaries Bill, which was 
reed to. 

(Commoxs.) The Chancellor of the Exchequer moved a vote of 
105,0001. towards the purchase of land and buildings at Kensington 
Gore; explaining that room was urgently required for the National 
Portrait Gallery, the Patent Museum, and the Natural History Collec- 
tions of the British Museum, some or all of which might be placed there; 
the total expense of the whole was estimated at 290,0001. <A strong 
opposition to the purchase of the building was made, and the grant was 
negatived by 287 to 121. 

Jul (Lorps.) Earl Russell presented a petition from certain 

mod Heads of Colleges, Fellows, and Tutors of the University of 
* Oxford, praying that the present subscription required for the 
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degree of Master of Arts might be henceforth abolished. The Earl of 

Derby considered the proposed innovation unnecessary. The Bishop of 

London thought it a mistake to impose on lay members of the Univer- 

oe a subscription, often futile, and leading to sophistry in its interpre- 
ation, 

(Commons.) Mr. Caird moved for a Select Committee to inquire into 
of increasing the cultivation of cotton in India. Mr. 
Cobden and Mr. Bright supported the motion, contending that the aid 
of Government was needed, and that cotton and India were exceptional 
to the usual results of demand and supply. Sir C. Wood said that all 
had been done that ought to be done; they had reduced duties, opened 
communications, and given facilities to the cultivation of cotton, but 
the stimulus really required was a remunerative price; this the culti- 
vators were now obtaining, and the cultivation was increasing rapidly. 
The motion was negatived. 

July (Commons.) Lord Naas drew attention to the state of affairs 

6 in China, where, he said, we were injudiciously interfering. 
* Mr. Layard maintained that permitting officers to serve in the 
Chinese army was no breach of neutrality. Lord Palmerston said he 
could not understand the censure of Lord Naas, who seemed to imply 
that we were teaching the Chinese the art of government, how to regu- 
late their finances, increase their revenue, and improve their adminis- 
tration ; he admitted these charges, and claimed credit for them. The 
House then went into Committee of Supply, wen 650,0007. was voted 
for the defences of dockyards and arsenals. The Greenwich Hospital 
rovision for Widows) Bill was read a second time, and other Bills 
orwarded a stage. 
Jul (Commons.) Mr. Paull moved the second reading of the 
8 Y Poisoned Grain Prohibition Bill, showing the destruction 
* occasioned by its use to small birds, and the increase of 
insect life; amendments were suggested, and the second reading was 
agreed to. Mr. Laird moved the second reading of the Anchors and 
Chain Cables Bill, providing tests for their more especial security, 
which ,was carried alter some opposition by 119 to 44. 
Jul (Commons.) Lord Palmerston moved the second reading 
of the Augmentation of Benefices Bill, which was agreed to 
* on a division of 179 to 29. , 
Jul (Lorps.) The Earl of Carnarvon moved for papers to ex- 
10° plain the hostile demonstrations against Japan. Karl Russell 
* said it was his duty to see that the commercial treaty was 
carried into effect, and detailed the outrages and murders committed 
by the Japanese. The Statute Law Revision Bill, the Public Works 
Districts) Bill, and the Thames Embankment (South 
ide) Bill, were then read a third time and passed. 

(Commons.) The remaining Civil Service Estimates and the British 
Museum Estimates were passed. 

Jul (Lorps.) Earl Grey moved for papers regarding Poland; 
td he said he considered that the six propositions tendered to 

* Tussia were impracticable. The motion was withdrawn 
after some discussion. 
~ (Commows.) Mr. Roebuck moved the discharge of the order for 
resuming the debate as to the acknowledgment of the independence of 
the Confederates. The Relief Acts Continuance Bill was read a 
second time; the Sydney Branch Mint Bill and the Alkali Works 
Regulation Bill were read a third time and passed, and the amend- 
ments of the Lords in the Volunteers Bill were agreed to. 
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July (Lorps.) Lord Stanley of Alderley stated that the contract 
14. for conveying the mails between Galway and America had+ 

been concluded. 

(Commons.) Mr. H. Sheridan moved a resolution that the duty on 
fire insurance was excessive, and should be reduced. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer opposed it as an aitempt to give it a preference over 
all other taxes, but it was carried by 103 to 67. A number of Bills 
were forwarded a stage. 

Jul (Commons.) The House went into Committee on the 

1 rd Partnership Law Amendment Bill, when the clauses were 

* discussed and passed. 
Jul (Lorvs.) The Fisheries (Ireland) Bill, the Greenwich Hos- 
ie a (Provision for Widows) Bill, and the Metropolitan Main 
° rainage Extension Bill, were read a second time. 

(Commons.) Mr. Fitzgerald called attention to the relations of this 
country with Brazil, which he said the Government had embarrassed by 
their preposterous claims, and the severity with which they had enforced 
them. Mr. Layard defended the course pursued. The motion for 
papers was withdrawn. ‘The Fortifications Bill and the Nuisances 
Removal Act were read a third time and passed. The Statute Law 
Revision Bill was read a second time after a motion by Mr. Hennessy 
for its rejection had been negatived by 45 to 16. 

Jule (Commons.) A motion of Mr. Hennessy in favour of open 

7 competition for junior appointments in the Civil Service was 

* — rejected by 118 to 37. 
Jul (Lorps.) Lord Lyveden inquired what steps had been 
20" taken to form a militia in Canada; to which Earl Granville 

* replied that he regretted that the people of Canada had not 
provided a sufficient militia in case of war, and that it would be im- 
possible to defend Canada unless the colonists aided effectively. The 
Salmon Fisheries (Ireland) Bill, after several divisions, passed through 
Committee. 

(Commoxs.) Mr. Horsman moved a resolution that the Treaty of 
Vienna had failed to secure the good government of Poland or the 
peace of Europe, which was withdrawn after a debate. The Lords’ 
amendments to the Telegraphs Bill were agreed to; the Anchors and 
Chain Cables Bill was withdrawn after several of the clauses had been 
rejected on division; the Railway Clauses, the Waterworks Clauscs, the 
Poisoned Grain Prohibition, and other Bills were read a third time 
and passed. 

wa (Lorvs.) In the Alkali Works Regulation Bill, and the 

etd Fisheries (Ireland) Bill, the amendments of the Commons 

* were agreed to, except in the clause for first subjecting the 
workmen to penalties for offences; and the royal assent was given to a 
number of Bills. 

Jul (Comuons.) ‘The Statute Law Revision Bill passed through 

99° Committee after some debate ; and the Augmentation of Bene- 
‘ *  fices Biil was proceeded with till the hour arrived for closing 
1¢ sitting. 

(Lorps.) The Fisheries (Ireland) Bill, after two divisions, 

age was read a third time and passed; as were also the Fortifica- 

tions Expenses Bill, the Nuisances Removal Amendment Act, 
and the Vaccination (Scotland) Bill. Other Bills were advanced a 
stage. 

(Commoxs.) Mr. S. Fitzgerald wished to obtain from the Government 
an explanation of the policy they proposed to adopt between the Ger- 
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manic Confederation and Denmark. Lord Palmerston said the ques- 
tion of Schleswig and Holstein was a complicated one, but doubtless it 
“was our policy to maintain the integrity and independence of the 
Danish monarchy. The Appropriation Bill and other Bills passed, and the 
Augmentation of Benefices Bill went through Committee. Sir C. Wood 
then made his financial statement for India, showing, for the first time 
for many years, a surplus of revenue; he adverted to the introduction 
of the cinchona plant, the cultivation of cotton, the extent of railway and 
water communication opened, and represented India as in a most 
satisfactory state of progress. The British Columbia Boundaries Bill 
went through Committee, and the Partnership Law Amendment Act 
was read a third time and 
Jul (Commoys.) The Statute Law Revision Bill was read a 
o4! third time and passed, after some opposition from Mr. Hen- 
* nessy. The amendment on the Alkali Works Bill disagreed 
with by the Lords was insisted on, and the Bill referred. 
Jul (Lorps.) The Alkali Works Regulation Bill was passed 
o7! with the amendment of the Commons, Lord Stratford de Red- 
*  cliffe called attention to the proposed guarantee of the Ionian 
Tslands, and objected to the cession of Corfu. Lord Russell believed that 
the transfer of these Islands met with the approval of both the country 
and parliament; the guarantee of Greece was not a fresh one, but only 
an extension of that of 1832. The Earl of Derby concurred in de- 
nouncing guarantees, and objected to the cession of the Islands in the 
interest of the Ionians themselves, as well as that of Europe. Lord 
Redesdale complained of the minute of the Council of Education of 
May 19, as injurious to the schools affected by it. The Duke of Somerset 
explained that the purpose was to apply the State assistance to poor dis- 
tricts, and that grants should not be made where schools, from endow- 
pr oid were already in receipt of an average of 30s, per head for each 
olar. 
(Commons.) A number of questions were asked and answered, and 
the —e were either passed or withdrawn. 
Tul Ff RDs.) The royal assent was given to a number of Bills, 
Ard and the royal message was read by the Lord Chancellor. It 
* referred to the negotiations on Poland, the intention to ad- 
here to the policy of neutrality in the civil war in America, the annexa- 
tion of the Ionian Islands to Greece and the hopes derived from the 
election of King George, the state of our relations with Japan and the 
necessity of demanding reparation for the injuries received, the wish to 
re-establish friendly communication with Brazil, the diminution of the 
Lancashire distress, the disturbances in New Zealand with trust that’a 
wise and conciliatory conduct would appease them, thanks for the 
necessary supplies, congratulations on the passing of the Augmentation 
of Benefices Act, of the Revision of the Statute Law <Act,.and of the 
Volunteers Act, pleasure at the treaty with America for the more effec- 
tual suppression of the slave trade, at the satisfactory state of the 
finances, and at the social, financial, and commercial improvements in 
our East Indian possessions; and the Houses were prorogued, 
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‘XIL—PRIVATE BILLS OF THE PARLIAMENT, 1863. 


[26-27 Victorie. ] 


1, Numerical Abstract of the Private Bills of the Session of 1863: 
New Bills introduced into the House 
Bills read a first time . - 
— read a second time 


_— read a third time 


—— passed .. 
Of those passed, five were subsequently mado Public Acts, viz., the 
two relating to the Thames Embankment, the Metropolitan Turnpikes, 


Harwich Harbour, and Port Erin in the Isle of Man. 


others are given in the following pages. 
II. Comparative Classification of Bills for Ten Years, as given in the 


House of Commons List :— 


335 
323 
311 
260 
251 


The titles of the 


Bills Passed. 1854 |1854—5 | 1856 | 1857 | 1858 | 1859 | 1860 | 1861 | 1862} 1863 
Agriculture . 10! 8 4 4 
Companies 13; 10; 4] 4! 7/12} 8| 9) 5 7 
Improvements in 
fee. 85 | 74138143 | 441251 44| 49143) 47 
105 | 103 | 87 | 96 | 85 |173 | 170 
Navigation, &c..| 16} 15 | 7] 21 | 14/18 10; 15 
Private Regula- 

on, &o. 41} 9] 8 

Totals . |270 | 229 |161 |181 186 


The average number of Private Bills passed from 1854 to 1858 inclu- 


sive was 202; the average number from 1859 to 1863 inclusive has 
been 243 ; the session of 1861 giving the highest number for the five years. 


III. Abstract of Petitions and Private Bills in the Session of 1863 :— 


{. AGRICULTURE :— 


1, Inclosures, none. 
2. Drainage 


II, CoMPANIES .. 
III, ImpROVEMENTs IN Towns AND Distaricrs :-— 


1. General 
2. Water .. 
3. Gas 
4, Markets, "Bridges, 
5a Municipal Regulation, 
IV. INTERNAL COMMUNICATION :— 
1. Roads 
2. Railways 
V. NAVIGATION :— 


1, Rivers .. 
2. Docks, Harbours, &e. . 


VI. PrivaTE REGULATION 


Bill Not 
Passed. passed, 
5 4 1 
9 7 2 
a 6 1 
13 18 _ 
13 11 2 
10 8 2 
11. 9 2 
26 22 4 
oe 214 148 66 
4 1 
14 11 3 
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Private Bills. 
TI, AGRICULTURE 


Tnelosures :—Included in the Generat Acts, and numbered 25. 

Drainage :—48. For making further provision for the drainage of the 
Marshland Smeeth and Fen District in Norfolk; and for other pur- 
poses. [This phrase is added to the majority of titles of private Bills. | 

81. To confer further powers for embanking and reclaiming from the 
sea the estuary or back strand of Tramore in the county of Waterford; 
and to amend The Tramore Embankment Act, 1852, and The Tramore 
Embankment Act, 1858. 

84. For the reclamation from the sea of waste lands subject to be 
overflowed by the tide near to Horsey Island on the coast of Essex. 

180. For incorporating the Frieston Reclamation wham ry be and for 
authorising them to reclaim certain lands in the estuary of the Wash. 


II. Companies 


21. To reduce and regulate the capital of the Van Diemen’s Land 
Company. 

55. To incorporate the Mercantile Marine Service Association of 
+ Di and to enable them the better to carry on their beneficial 

esigns. 

140. To alter and amend the acts relating to the Lands Improvement 
Company. 

161. For enabling the Law Life Assurance Society to sue and be 
sued in their own name ; and for making further provision with respect 
to the investment of their moneys. 

181. For authorising the Madras Irrigation and Canal Company to 
keep separate accounts. 

209. For the amalgamation of the Hibernian Mine Company with 
the Wicklow Copper Mine Company (Limited). 

212. To amend the act and enlarge the powers of Bonelli’s Electric 
Telegraph Company (Limited), 


Ill. ImprovEMENTs In Towns AND Districts :— 


General Improvements:—1. For stopping up certain streets, and 
widening other streets, in the borough of Cambridge. 

13. To confer upon the mayor, aldermen, and burgesses of tlic 
borough of Swansea further powers for the improvement and regulation 
of the markets and fairs in the said borough, and also for commuting 
or disposing of certain quayage and town dues now payable, and for 
the better government and regulation of the said borough, 

45. For the improvement of the port and harbour of Dungarvan ; for 
vesting the markets of that town in the Town Commissioners of Dun- 
garvan, and for enabling the said Commissioners to extend and regulate 
the same ; for the transfer from the Grand Jury of the county of Water- 
ford to the said Commissioners of the management of the roads and 
bridges in the said town ; for the improvement of the said town. 

72. For the improvement of Pembroke township, comprising Baggot- 
rath, Donnybrook, Sandymount, Ringsend, and Irishtown, in the county 
of Dublin. 

117. For enabling the Local Board of Health for the district of 
Rotherham and Kimberworth, in the West Riding of Yorkshire, to con- 
struct and maintain an improved system of waterworks, for the supply 
of the district and adjacent places with water; and for enabling the 
Board to purchase the existing markets and fairs within the district, 
and to establish new markets and fairs within the district, and to pu- 
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chase and extinguish dues and duties paid and collected within the 
town of Rotherham ; and for amending acts relating to the district. 

121. For the improvement of Blackrock, Monkstown, and Booters- 
town, in the county of Dublin. 


Water :—11. To enable the Scarborough Waterworks Company to 
raise further sums of money. 

17. For better supplying the town of Denbigh and neighbourhood 
thereof with water. 

29. To amend The Hamilton Waterworks Act, 1854, and to authorise 
the raising of a further sum of money. 

33. 'To enable the Local Board of Health for the district of Rugby in 
Warwickshire to tree a better supply of water for the inhabitants 
of that district an 

34. For better supplying with water the towns of Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne and Gateshead, and the neighbourhood thereof, and for amending 
and consolidating the provisions of the acts relating to the Whittle 
Dean Water Company. 


its neighbourhood. 


35. For more effectually supplying water to the town of Great 


Grimsby, and several places near thereto. 

44. For extending the limits within which tie Maidstone Waterworks 
Company may supply water, and for authorising them to provide addi- 
tional works, and to raise further moneys. 


68. For enabling the mayor, aldermen, and citizens of Manchester to 


construct new works and acquire additional lands in connection with 
their waterworks; to extend their limits of supply; to improve Pic- 
cadilly in Manchester. 


78. To enable the lord mayor, aldermen, and burgesses of Dublin to 


abandon a portion of the works authorised by The Dublin Corporation 
Waterworks Act, 1861, and to construct and maintain other works. 


87. For authorising the Stockport District Waterworks Company to 


acquire existing waterworks within their district, and to raise further 
moneys. 


162. To enable ‘the Galway Town Improvement Commissioners to 


construct waterworks, and obtain a supply of water for the town. 


169. For extending the limits within which the Lowestoft Water, 


Gas, and Market Company may supply water and gas, and for authoris- 
ing them to raise further moneys. 


187. To authorise the Edinburgh Water Company to introduce an 


additional supply of water to Edinburgh and Leith and places ad- 
jacent. 


Gas :—8, For lighting with gas Leyland and Farington, and other 


places in the neighbourhood thereof, in Lancashire. 


12. To enable the Harrogate Gas Company to raise additional 


capital; to extend their limits for supplying gas; to repeal, amend, and 
t relating to the company. 


15. To enable the Leeds Gaslight Company to raise a further sum 


of money ; to extend their limits of supply. 


18. To incorporate the North Bierley Gaslight and Coke Company 


36. To aut 


h 


(Limited), and to make further provision for lighting North Bierley and 
other townshi 


s and places in the neighbourhood thereof with gas. 
orise the Accrington Gas and Waterworks Company to 


extend their gasworks and waterworks, and their limits of supply; to 
raise additional moneys. 


37. To authorise the Surrey Consumers Gas Company to raise a 


further sum of money. 
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41. To amend the acts relating to the Nottingham Gas Company, 
and to enable that company to acquire additional lands. 

57. For more effectually lighting with gas the parishes of Gravesend, 
Milton, and Northfleet, in Kent. 

91. For supplying with gas the villages of Elsecar, Wentworth, and 
Hoyland, and parts adjacent, in the West Riding of Yorkshire. 

94. For incorporating the Skipton Gaslight and Coke Company, and 
for conferring upon them further powers for the ory 3 As gas to 
a and certain neighbouring townships in the West Riding of York- 
shire. 

112. To incorporate the Great Yarmouth Gas Company, and make 
further provision for lighting the town of Great Yarmouth and certain 
neighbouring places with gas. 


—o Bridges, &c.:—22. For providing a cattle market in Peter- 
rough. 

23. To incorporate a company for holding a market and fairs in 
Aylesbury. 

62. To authorise the mayor and commonalty and citizens of London 
to rebuild Blackfriars Bridge. 

63. For the making and maintaining of a bridge over the river 
Mersey, to be called Rixton and Warburton Bridge, with roads thereto, 

92. To authorise the mayor, aldermen, and citizens of Coventry to 
erect a market house in the said city. 

101. To authorise arrangements between the Vestry and Guardians 
of the Poor of the parish of Saint Luke, Middlesex, for the erection and 
use of a vestry hall and offices; to amend the acts relating to such 
workhouse and parish. 

_ 197. For making and maintaining bridges cver the River Thames at 
Hampton and Shepperton. 

211. To incorporate a company for making a new bridge from Putney 

to Fulham. 


Municipal Regulations:—7, To regulate the mode of valuation of 
certain underground gas-pipes or works in the city of Glasgow, for the 
meer of assessments under The Glasgow Police Act, 1862, in con- 
ormity with the provisions of The General Police and Improvement 
(Scotland) Act, 1862. 

52. For extending the district of the Local Board of Health for the 
district of Sowerby Bridge, in the West Riding of Yorkshire ; to enable 
them to contract for water and supply the district therewith ; to amend 
the acts relating to the district. 

71. For the better regulation of the commons of the manor of Rust- 
hall, and the rights therein of the freehold tenants of the manor. 

73. For the committal of prisoners from the city of Exeter to the gaol 
and house of correction for Devonshire ; and for the sale and disposal 
of the present gaol and house of correction for Exeter, and the land be- 
longing thereto. 

76. To enable the Grand Jury of Mayo to present and recover arrears 
of Grand Jury cess upon said county, and upon certain baronies thereof, 
in order to the payment of sums due to contractors and others. 

93. For making better provision for the management and relief of the 

r in Norwich. 

106. To confer further powers upon the Birkenhead Improvement 
Commissioners, and to make provisions with respect to their mortgage 
debts and to enable them to raise further moneys. 

144, To enable the Tees Conservancy Commissioners to purchase 
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additional lands; to alter existing and impose new tolls, rates, and 
duties ; to confer additional powers for raising moncy; to repeal and 
amend the existing acts of the commissioners ; and to confer additional 
206. For the better regulation of the traffic in the streets of the city 
of London, and for the prevention of obstructions therein. 


IV. INTERNAL CoMMUNICATION :— 


Roads :—A4, For repairing the road from Market Harborough to 
Loughborough in Leicestershire. 

19. To repeal an act passed in the 3 Wm. IV., intituled An Act for 
the more effectually repairing and maintaining the turnpike road from 
Pant Evan Brook in Flintshire to Abergele in Denbighshire, and 
thence to Conway Ferry House in Carnarvonshire. 

27. For making a turnpike road from Penzance to Saint Just in Pen- 
rith in Cornwall, with branches, and for the adoption, alteration, and 
improvement, for the purposes thereof, of certain public highways. 

28. To continue the Cleeve and Evesham turnpike trust in Glou- 
cestershire. 

30. For more effectually repairing and improving the several roads 
comprised in the Flint, Holywell, and Mostyn districts of roads; and 
for reviving and extending the powers for the construction of certain 
new roads, 

39. For continuing the term and amending and extending the pro- 
visions of the act relating to the Desford turnpike road, being the road 
branching out of the Leicester and Welford road at Foston Lane to the 
road leading from Hinckley to Ashby-de-la-Zouch at Osbaston toll- 
gate in Leicestershire. 

43. For making a tramway in the parish of Portsea. 

46. To authorise the construction of a new public road from Batter- 
sea to Clapham. 

51. To continue the Cheltenham turnpike trust. 

53. For repairing the road leading from Burleigh Bridge in Lough- 
borough to Ashby-de-la-Zouch, and also the road branching out of the 
said road at Coleorton Church to Rempstone. ~ 

59. To continue the Abergavenny turnpike trust, excepting certain 


98. To repeal an act passed in the 11 Geo. IV., intituled An Act for 
repairing, altering, and improving the roads from Ashbourne to Sud- 
bury, and from Sudbury to Yoxall Bridge, and from Hatton Moor to. 
Tutbury, and from Uttoxeter to or near the village of Draycott-in-the- 
Clay, and from Hadley Plain on the late forest or chase of Needwood to 
Callingwood Plain on the same late forest or chase; and to make other 
provisions in lieu thereof. 

125. To create a further term in so much of the Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne and Carlisle turnpike road as is within Northumberland ; to re- 
peal, amend, and extend the powers of the act relating to the said 
r 


135. To extend the term and amend the provisions of the act re-. 
lating to the turnpike road from Wakefield to Aberford in York- 

re. 

150. To repeal an act passed in the 7 and 8 Geo. IV., intituled An 
Act for more effectually repairing and improving the road from Stand- 
edge in Saddleworth in the county of York to Oldham in the county of 
Lancaster, and other roads in the said county of York, and for making 
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and maintaining two new branches to, communicate therewith, and 
granting more effectual powers in lieu thereof. 

155. To repeal an act passed in the 4 Geo. IV., intituled An Act for 
repairing the roads from the borough of Tamworth in the counties of 
Stafford and Warwick to the town of Ashby-de-la-Zouch in the county 
of Leicester, and from Harrington Bridge (heretofore Sawley Ferry) in 
the said county of Leicester to a turnpike gate at or near the end of 
Swarcliffe-lane, leading to Ashby-de-la-Zouch aforesaid; and for 
granting more effectual powers in lieu thereof. 

156. For continuing the term and amending and extending the pro- 
visions of the act relating to the road from the bottom of Kirkgate to 
the bottom of Westgate, both in the parish of Wakefield in the West 
Riding of Yorkshire, and to make other provisions in lieu thereof. 

175. To authorise the construction of a tramroad from the South- 
Eastern Railway at Hastings to Hastings Harbour. 

176. To provide additional powers for the completion of certain ap- 
proach to Wexford Free Bridge. 

214. For more effectually making, maintaining, and keeping in re- 
pair the roads, highways, and bridges within Elgin and Nairn. 

215. For repairing, amending, and maintaining the public roads and 
bridges in the county of Haddington. 


Railways :—2. To enable the Mid-Wales Railway Company to raise 
@ further sum of money. 

8. To grant further powers to the Berks and Hants Extension Rail- 
way Company. 

5. For enabling the London and North-Western and Lancashire 
and Yorkshire Railway Companies to raise further moneys’ for purposes 
connected with the North Union Railway and the Preston and Wyre 
Railway, Harbour, and Dock. 

6. For conferring further powers on the South Staffordshire Railway 
Company with respect to their undertaking. 

9. To enable the Hereford, Hay, and recon Railway Company to 
raise a further sum of money. 

10. To enable the Caledonian Railway Company to make a, deviation 
of their Rutherglen and rep Branch in Lanarkshire. 

14. To enable the Glasgow and South-Western Railway Company to 
+ 7900. For enabling the Vale of Llangollen Railway Co 

. For enabli e Vale o lien Railway Com to raisc 

24. To enable the Caledonian Railway a, to make a branch 
mer sid from Carstairs to join the Leadburn, Linton, and Dolphinton 

way. 

25. For enabling the Caledonian Railway Company to widen and im- 
prove certain portions of their Lesmahagow Branches; to make a de- 
viation and extension in connection therewith ; to substitute bridges 
for certain level crossings on their main line and on the Glasgow, Barr- 
head, and Neilston Direct Railway ; to alter certain roads, improve and 
enlarge certain stations and other works, and acquire additional lands, 

26. For making a railway from the Glasgow, Barrhead, and Neilston 
Direct Railway to Busby, with a branch to Busby Print Works, in the 
counties of Renfrew and Lanark. 

31. To extend the time for completing the Cleveland Railway; to 
authorise the Cleveland Railway Company to raise further sums of 
money, and the West Hartlepool Harbour and Railway Company to 
hold additional shares. 
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32. To enable the Inverness and Aberdeen Junction Railway Com- 
pany to extend their railway from Invergordon in the county of 
Ross to Tain and Bonar Bridge in the same county. 

38. For more completely merging in the undertaking of the Cale- 
donian Railway Company the railways known as the Granton Branches, 
and for raising money to widen and improve the same. 

40. For enabling the Newtown and Machynileth Railway Company 
to raise additional capital. 

42. For enabling the Cockermouth and Workington Railway Com- 
pany to execute further works; and for amending the acts relating to 
their railway. 

47. For making an extension of the Greenock and Wemyss Bay Rail- 
way in the county of Renfrew, and a pier in connection therewith, in 
re eon pier authorised by The Greenock and Wemyss Bay Railway 

ct, 1862. 


50. For authorising the Cowes and Newport Railway Company to 
raise further moneys. 

56. To enable the Cork and Kinsale Junction Railway Company to 
raise additional money, and to contribute to a hotel at Kinsale. 

58. For the amalgamation of the Perth and Dunkeld Railway Com- 
pany with the Inverness and Perth Junction Railway Company. 

60. To enable the Bristol and Exeter Railway Company to purchase 
additional lands, and raise further sums of money; to confer powers 
with respect to the West Somerset and Chard and Taunton Railways, 
and other undertakings; to alter rates and charges; and to amend the 
acts relating to the Company. 

61. To enable the Inverness and Perth Junction Railway Company 
to make deviations of their authorised line of railway. 

64. To enable the Whitehaven, Cleator, and Egremont Railway 
Company to extend their railway from Lamplugh to join the Cocker- 
mouth and Workington Railway in Cumberland ; to divert and alter a 
portion of the Frizington Branch Railway at Cleator Moor ; and to raise 
further capital. 

65. For making a railway from Fochabers to Garmouth. 

66. For the regulation and management of certain railways between 
Seaham and Sunderland in the county of Durham, the construction of 
additional railways in connection therewith, the acquisition of the 
lands over which the same are or are to be constructed. 

Dk For making a railway; from Wareham to Swanage in Dorset- 
shire. 

69. To authorise arrangements between the London, Tilbury, and 
Southend Railway Company, and the lessees of their undertaking, and 
the Eastern Counties and London and Blackwall Railway Companies, 
with reference to the lease and working of the London, Tilbury, and 
Southend Railway. 

70. For enabling the Southampton and Netley Railway Company 
to make a deviation of their authorised line of railway. 

74. For the construction by the Midland Railway Company of a new 
line of railway between London and Bedford, with branches therefrom. 

75. For a lease of the undertaking of the Penarth Harbour, Dock, 
and Railway Company to the Taff Vale Railway Company. 

77. For enabling the Central Wales Extension Railway Company to 
raise additional capital; and to make working and other agreements with 
the London and North-Western Railway Company. 

79. For the amalgamation of the Knighton and the Central Wales 
Railway Companies ; for authorising arrangements between those Com- 
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panies, or either of them, and the London and North-Western Railway 


ny. 

80. ‘To enable the Mid-Wales Railway Company to make a branch 
railway from the Mid-Wales Railway in the parish of Saint Harmon in 
Radnorshire, to the Manchester and Milford Railway in the parish 
of Llangurig in Montgomeryshire, and to enable the said Company 
to use the Brecon and Merthyr Junction Railways. , 

82. To empower the Furness Railway Company and the Midland 
Railway Company to construct a railway to be called the Furness and 
Midland Railway. 

83. For authorising the Saffron Walden Railway Company to make 
and maintain railways to the Great Eastern Railway at Bartlow; and 
to raise further moneys. 

85. To enable the Bishops Waltham Railway Company to increase 
their capital. 

86. To enable the Dublin, Wicklow, and Wexford Railway Company 
to purchase lands in the city and county of Dublin; to construct a 
branch railway in Wicklow ; and to raise additional capital. 

88. To enable the Ware, Hadham, and Buntingford Railway Com- 
pany to raise additional capital. 

90. For authorising the amalgamation of the undertakings of divers 
Railway Companies with the undertaking of the London and South- 
Western Railway Company; and divers arrangements between that 
Company and other companies and bodies. 

95. For authorising the Stourbridge Railway Company to raise 
further moneys. 

96. For authorising the Oswestry and Newtown Railway Company 
to make a branch to Aberbechan, and to raise additional capital. 

97. To authorise the Shrewsbury and Welchpool Railway Company 
to raise a further sum of money. 

99. With respect to the capital of the Cork and Youghal Railway 
Company, and to enable that Company to transfer their undertaking. 
PR in To confer further powers upon the Llanelly Railway and Dock 
mpany. 

104. To enable the Buckley Railway Company to raise a further 
sum of money. 

105. To enable the Launceston and South Devon Railway Company 
to make a deviation of their authorised line of railway. — 

107. To authorise the construction of a pier at Portbury in Somerset- 
shire, and of a railway therefrom to the Bristol and Exeter Railway 
near Bristol, with a branch railway to Portishead. 

108. To confer further powers on the Cockermouth, Keswick, and 
Penrith Railway Company in relation to their undertaking; to enable 
the London and North-Western and the Stockton and Darlington Rail- 
way Companies to subscribe thereto; and for other purposes relating 
thereto, and to the Cockermouth and Workington Railway. 

109. For authorising the making and maintaining of lines of railway 
to connect the Andover and Redbridge Railway with the London and 
South-Western Railway ; and for the amalgamation of the Andover and 
Redbridge Railway with the London and South-Western Railway. 

110. To incorporate a company for making a railway from the 
London and North-Western Railway to Newport Pagnell, with powers 
to purchase the Newport Pagnell Canal. 

113. For the amalgamation of the West Midland Railway Company 
with the Great Western Railway Company. 

114. For making a railway from the Ashchurch and Evesham 
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Railway of the Midland Railway Company, in the parish of Saint Law- 
rence, Evesham, to the Redditch Railway at Redditch, with a branch 
to the West Midland Railway. 

115. For regulating the capital and debenture debt of the Charing 
Cross Railway Company; and for authorising the amalgamation of that 
Company with the South-Eastern Railway Company. 

116. To alter the line of the Letterkenny Railway in Donegal; to 
extend and enlarge the powers of the act relating to that railway; and 
to authorise certain arrangements with the Londonderry and Lough 
Swilly Railway Company. 

118. For making a railway from the London and South-Western 
Railway to Seaton, otherwise Seaton-with-Beer, in Devonshire. 

120. For the amalgamation of the Swansea and Neath Railway 
Company with the Vale of Neath Railway Company, and for autho- 
rising the Vale of Neath Railway Company to make a further line of 
railway, and to raise further moneys. 

122. For the amalgamation of the Stockton and Darlington Railway 
Company with the North-Eastern Railway Company. 

123. To grant further powers to the Belfast, Holywood, and Bangor 
Railway Company, and to extend the time for the completion of their 
undertaking; and to authorise contributions towards a quay and other 
works at Bangor. 

124. To enable the Devon Valley Railway Company to create pre- 
ference shares; and to reduce the capital of the Company. 

126. To enable the Merthyr, Tredegar. and Abergavenny Railway 
Conant to raise an additional sum of money, and to execute further 
works, 

127. To authorise the Leominster and Kington Railway Company 
to enter into working arrangements with, and to lease or sell their 
railway to the West Midland Railway Company. 

128. To authorise the construction of a railway in Anglesey, to be 
called the Anglesey Central Railway. 

129. For authorising the Okehampton Railway Company to extend 
their railway from Okehampton to the Launceston and South Devon 
Railway near Lidford, and to raise further moneys. 

130. To enable the Dulas Valley Mineral Railway Company to 
deviate portions of their authorised line ; to make a railway to Brecon; 
and to change the name of the Company. 

131. To grant further powers to the Watford and Rickmansworth 
Railway Company. 

132. For making a railway from the Bristol and Birmingham line of 
the Midland Railway at Stonehouse to Nailsworth in Gloucestershire. 

133. To extend the time for the completion of the Athenry and 
Ennis Junction Railway. 

134. To empower the Ringwood, Christchurch, and Bournemouth 
Railway Company to extend their railway to Bournemouth. 

136. To grant further powers to the West Midland Railway Com- 
pany, and to enable them to make a branch railway in the county of 
Glamorgan. 

137. To enable the London, Brighton, and South Coast Railway 
Company to make a railway from Dorking to Leatherhead. 

138. To authorise the Mid-Kent Railway Company to raise a further 
sum of money. 

139. To authorise the construction of railways in Glamorganshire, to 
be called the Ogmore Valley Railways. 

141, For authorising the Aberystwith and Welsh Coast Railway 
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Company to make and maintain further lines of railway and other 
works, and to make arrangements with other companies, and to raise 
further moneys. 

142. To enable the London, Brighton, and South Coast Railway 
Company to make extensions and alterations of their railways autho- 
rised by The London, Brighton, and South Coast Railway (New Lines) 
Act, 1862, and other works. 

143. To authorise the Tendring Hundred Railway Company to 
extend their railway to Weeley and Walton in Essex. 

145. To enable the West Shropshire Mineral Railway Company to 
make a deviation and a new railway, and to make agreements with 
other companies. 

146. To enable the South Yorkshire Railway and River Dun Com- 
pany to alter their authorised line; to purchase the Barnsley Coal 

ilway; and for other purposes relating to the same Company. 

147, To grant to the Great Northern Railway Company certain 
ag with respect to the Stockport and Woodley Junction, Cheshire 

idland, Stockport, Timperley, and Altrincham Junction, West Che- 
shire, and Manchester South Junction and Altrincham Railways. 

148. To enable the Glasgow and South-Western Railway Company 
to use the railway of the Ayr and Maybole Junction Railway Company, 
and for other purposes relating to that railway. 

149. To enable the Scottish Central Railway Company to make 
branches to Plean Mineral Fields. 


. regulating the debenture debt and capital of the West 
Hartlepool Harbour and Railway Company. . 

157. To enable the Glasgow and South-Western Railway Company to 
make a junction line of railway to connect the Glasgow and Paisley Joint 
Line of Railway with the Paisley and Renfrew Railway and other works. 

158. To authorise the North Staffordshire Railway Company to 
make certain railways at Burton-upon-Trent, and from their railway at 
Burslem to their railway at Cheddleton, and to acquire station lands at 
Burton and Uttoxeter. 

159. For incorporating the Teign Valley Railway Company, and for 
authorising them to make and maintain the Teign Valley Railway. 

160. To authorise the construction of a railway from the Midland 
Great Western Railway of Ireland to the town of Ballaghaderreen. 

163. To revive the powers for the purchase of lands, and to extend 
the time for the completion of works, authorised by The Milford Haven 
Dock and Railway Act, 1860. 

164. To authorise the Great North of Scotland Railway Company to 
construct a railway to connect their railway with the Scottish North- 
Eastern Railway at Aberdeen. 

165. To enable the Metropolitan Railway Company to acquire cer- 
tain additional lands for the purposes of their undertaking. 

166. To enable the Carmarthen and Cardigan Railway Company to 
extend their railway from Newcastle-Emlyn to Cardigan. 
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167. To enable the Bradford, Wakefield, and Leeds Railway Com- 
pany to make a railway to Methley in the West Riding of Yorkshire. 

168. For making a railway from the Great Western Railway at Rad- 
stock to Bristol, together with branches therefrom to Camerton and 
other places. 
: 170. bh extending the Banff, Portsoy, and Strathisla Railway to 

ortgordon. 

171. For making a railway from the Aberdare Railway in the parish 
of Aberdare in Glamorganshire, with a branch therefrom, to be called 
the Dare Valley Railway. 

172. To authorise the Hammersmith and City Railway Company to 
make another junction with the Great Western Railway. 

173. To extend the time for making the Uxbridge and Rickmans- 
worth Railway. 

174. For incorporating a company for making a railway in the coun- 
ties of Warwick, Stafford, and in the city of Lichfield, to be called the 
Birmingham and Sutton Coldfield Extension serial 

177. To empower the London and North-Western Railway Company 
to make new branch railways, and to abandon part of the Chelford and 
Knutsford line of their railway. 

178. For making a railway from the Great Eastern Railway at 
Mistley to Walton-on-the-Naze in Essex. # : 

179. To enable the Bala and Dolgelley Railway Company to con- 
struct additional works at Dolgelley in Merionethshire ; to amend the 
acts relating to the Company; and to authorise certain arrangements 
with the Aberystwith and Welsh Coast Railway Company. 

182. For the construction by the Midland Railway Company of a new 
railway in the city of Bristol. 

183. For enabling the Midland Railway Company to construct new 
railways and works, and to acquire additional lands in the West Riding 
of Yorkshire, and in the counties of Derby, Warwick, Leicester, 
Gloucester, the city of Worcester, Nottingham, and Northampton. 

185. For making railways from the Worcester and Hereford line of 
the West Midland Railway Company through the Forest of Dean to 
the Coleford, Monmouth, Usk, and Pontypool Railway. 

186. To enable the Colne Valley and Halstead Railway Company 
to increase their capital, to use part of the Great Eastern Railway 
at Haverhill; and te other purposes with respect to the same Com- 


pany. 

188. To enable the Banff, Macduff, and Turriff Extension Railway 
Company to extend their railway from the Bridge of Banff to the Har- 
bour of Macduff. 

189. To authorise the Formartine and Buchan Railway Company to 
abandon the authorised extension to Fraserburgh, and to make another 
line instead thereof; also to make a new road in connection with the 
Peterhead extension. 

190. To amend the Great Eastern Railway Act, 1862, and to confer 
powers in reference to the undertakings of the Great Eastern, the 
Waveney Valley, the Lynn and Hunstanton, and the Bishop Stortford, 
Dunmow, and Braintree Railways. 

191. To enable the Great Northern Railway Company to extend 
their railway from Spalding to the Great Eastern Railway at March in 
Cambridgeshire. 

192. To enable the London, Brighton, and South Coast Railway 
Company to make a new line of railway at Croydon, and a tramway at 
Newhaven ; to acquire additional lands. 
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193. To amend The Lynn and Sutton Bridge Railway Act, 1861. 

194..To authorise the North British Railway Company to raise morc 
mney i and an amalgamation with them of the Wansbeck Railway 

mpany. 

195. For making a railway from a point near to Eskbank Station on 
the line of the Hawick branch of the North British Railway to Spring- 
field in the parish of Lasswade, Edinburghshire, to be called the Esk 
Valley Railway. 

196. To enable the Brecon and Merthyr Tydfil Junction Railway 
Company to make a deviation from the line of railway first authorised 
by The Brecon and Merthyr Railway Act, 1862, and to improve the 
access to their Brecon station. 

198. For the amalgamation of the South Wales Railway Company 
with the Great Western and West Midland Railway Companies. 

199. For incorporating a company, and for making and maintaining 
the Ely Valley Extension nalleey 

200. To revive the powers for the purchase of land, and for the com- 
pletion of the Milford Railway, and to raise further capital, and to 
authorise agreements with other companies. 

201. For making a railway from Defynnock to Llandovery. 

202. For making a ser to complete the connection between the 
Brecon and Merthyr Tydfil Junction Railway and the Rumney Rail- 
way; for enabling the Brecon and Merthyr Tydfil Junction Railway 
Company to acquire the Rumney Railway; for facilitating the trans- 
mission of traffic over, from, and at the Rhymney Railway. 

203. To enable the Kettering and Thrapstone Railway Company to 
extend their authorised line of railway to Huntingdon, with a branch 
railway at Huntingdon; to change their name; to authorise them to 
use certain stations and portions of railway of the Great Eastern Rail- 
way Company and the Great Northern Railway Company ; and to make 
traffic arrangements with the Midland Railway Company and the Great 
Northern Railway Company. 

204. To enable the London, Chatham, and Dover Railway Company 
to extend their railway to Greenwich ; to improve the communication 
with the Victoria Station; and to execute certain other works in con- 
nection with their undertaking. 

205. For authorising the Tottenham and Hampstead Junction Rail- 
way Company to make and maintain an additional line of railway, and 
to raise further moneys. 

207. For making and maintaining railways from Birkenhead and 
Poulton-cum-Seacombe to Hoylake. 

208. For increasing the capital of and conferring further powers on 
the West London Extension Railway Company ; amending their acts ; 
providing for the dissolution of the West London Railway Company. 

red To enable the Morayshire Railway Company to raise additional 
capital. 

213. To authorise the construction of railways and other works for 
improving the railway communication between Edinburgh and Perth 
vid the Firth of Forth. 

216. For making a railway from the town of Hadlow in Kent to the 
Sevenoaks, Maidstone, and Tunbridge Railway in the parish of Ightham 
in the aforesaid county. 

217. For conferring additional powers on the London and North- 
Western Railway Company for the construction of works, and other- 


wise in relation to their own undertaking and the undertakings of other 
companies. 
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218. To enable the London, Brighton, and South Coast Railway 
Company to make new lines of railway to Mitcham, Sutton, and Tooting, 
in Surrey, and to connect the same with other railways. 

220. To authorise the construction of a railway in the county of 
ie i to be called the Northampton and Banbury Junction 
Railway. 

221. To enable the North-Eastern Railway Company to construct 
branch railways at Newcastle-upon-Tyne and Starbeck. 

222, For making a railway from Peterborough to Thorney, Wisbeach, 
and Sutton. 

223. To vest the undertaking of the Dundee and Perth and Aber- 
deen Railway Junction Company, and their interest in the Dundee and 
Newtyle Railway, in the Scottish Central Railway Company. 

224. To enable the Waterford and Passage Kailway Company to 
extend their railway to the south-west shore of the estuary of the 
river Suir at Passage, and in; connection therewith to establish, make, 
and maintain ferries on or across the said estuary. 

225. To authorise the Great Eastern Railway Company to run steam 
vessels between Harwich and certain foreign ports. 

226. 'To authorise the North British Railway Company to run steam 
vessels between Port Carlisle and Silloth and Belfast. 

227. To confer further powers on the London, Brighton, and South 
Coast Railway Company with reference to the widening and improve- 
ment of the Pimlico Railway. 

229. To authorise the construction of a railway from Newry to Car- 
lingford Lough, and of a pier and other works in connection therewith. 

230. For making a railway from the West Cornwall Railway at or 
near Saint Erth to the town of Saint Ives in Cornwall. 

231. To unite and amalgamate the undertaking of the Dundee and 
Arbroath Railway Company with the undertaking of the Scottish 
North-Eastern Railway Company, and to regulate the management of 
_ and confer additional powers on the united Company. 

232. For changing the name of the Isle of Wight Eastern Section 
Railway Company, and for authorising them to make and maintain 
railways (the central lines) in extension of their authorised railways 
(the eastern lines), and to raise moneys for the purpose, and to make 
arrangements with other companies. . 

233. For making a railway from the Irish North-Western Railway 
at Dundalk to Greenore in the county of Louth. 

234. For incorporating a company for making a railway from the 
Sidmouth Railway, near Tipton, to Budleigh-Salterton. 

235. For making railways in the county of Northumberland from the 
Wansbeck Railway in the parish of Hartburn to the parish of Ford, and 
thence tothe Berwick and Kelso branch of the North-Eastern Railway. 

236. Tio empower the Irish North-Western Railway Company to 
extend their railway along the quays of Dundalk. 

237. To authorise the Edinburgh and Glasgow Railway Company to 
make a railway to South Queensferry, with subsidiary branches dad works 

238. To enable the North-Eastern Railway Company to construct a 
railway from the Hull and Selby Railway at Staddlethorpe to the 
authorised line of the South Yorkshire Railway near Thorne, with two 
branches therefrom ; and to raise additional capital. 


V. NAVIGATION :— 


Rivers :—100. For the improvement by the Coleraine Town Commis- 
sioners of the navigation of the river Bann. 
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184. To enable the trustees of Newhaven Harbour and Ouse Lower 
Navigation to form a new cut for diverting the channel of the river 
Ouse, and to construct a road, tramway, and other works for the 
improvement of the said harbour and navigation. 


- Docks, &c.:—16. To enable William Earl of Lonsdale to make and 
maintain a wet dock at Workington, and a railway therefrom to join 
the Whitehaven Junction Railway, in lieu of the dock or tidal basin 
and railway authorised by The Workington Dock Act, 1861. 
_ 49. To amend the acts relating to the Wear Navigation and Sunder- 
land Docks, and to authorise the making of additional works. 

54. To enable the Mersey Docks and Harbour Board to extend the 
North River wall at Liverpool, and to raise a further sum of money. 

89. For vesting the harbour of Barrow in Lancashire in the Furness 
Railway Company ; for enabling the said Company to construct a dock 
and other works at Barrow, and to raise further capital. 

. 102. For authorising the Company of Proprietors of the Southampton 
and Itchen Floating Bridge and Roads to improve their present works, 
and to establish a new floating jetty, and to raise further moneys. 

111. To authorise the construction of docks at Tranmere Pool in 
Cheshire. 

119. For the consolidation of the acts relating to the port and har- 
bour of Southampton, and of the acts relating to the Southampton Pier, 
and for constituting one united body or harbour board for such port, 
harbour, and pier, with further powers. 

219. For authorising the construction of a dock and railways and 
other works upon or near Neyland Pill at’ Milford Haven. 

228. To incorporate a company for constructing docks, warehouses, 


and other works in the parish of Saint Mary, Battersea, in the county 
of Surrey. 


VI. Private REGULATION 
The eight acts under this head are all relating to private estates. 


Of one of these Private Acts, that for Regulating the Traffic in the 
City of London (No. 206), a short notice may be given. It empowers 
the Lord Mayor and the Court of Aldermen to make Bye-laws “ for 
regulating the several routes to be followed, and the particular streets 
or portions of streets to be used, by all or any of the Omnibuses, Metro- 


-politan Stage Carriages, Vans, and other Carriages licensed for the 


conveyance of passengers at separate fares, and for preventing un- 
reasonable obstructions in such streets in any case where the same may 
be thronged or liable to be obstructed by reason of the amount or 
nature of the traffic: For regulating the height and width to which 
Carts, Waggons, Drays, and other Vehicles for the conveyance of 
goods, wares, and merchandise using the Streets of the City between 
the Hours of 9 a.m. and 6 p.m. may be ladei, and for regulating the 
breadth between the outsides of the wheels of any such vehicle ; pro- 
vided that no vehicle in use at the time of the passing of this Act shall 
be required to be altered: For determining the period of the day and 
night during which Carts, Waggons, or other Vehicles wholly or par- 
tially laden with timber, scaffolding and other poles, logs of wood, 
masts, spars, and other articles and things, whether consisting of wood, 
metal, or any other material exceeding 25 feet in length, or 8 feet 
6 inches in breadth, may, by reason of the amount of traffic in the 
streets, be allowed to pass or be prohibited from passing: For regu- 
lating the mode in which Cabs or Hackney Carriages shall be dis- 
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tinguished when empty and when actually plying for hire: For deter- 
mining the period of the day during which coals may be delivered into 
cellars through openings in the streets: For appointing places at 
which Street Shoeblacks may stand to exercise their calling, and for 
determining the number of shoeblacks who may stand-at cach of such 
places, and for preventing unreasonable obstructions at such places.” 
Any infringement of these Bye-laws subjects the offender to a penalty 
of not more than 40s. for each offence, and to imprisonment in case of 
non-payment, The Bye-laws are not to come into operation until one 
month from their having received the approval of the Secretary of 
State, and a month’s public notice is to be given of the intention to 
apply for such removal. ‘The Bye-laws are to be printed, to be 
publicly exhibited, and to be supplied to the public at a price not 
exceeding one penny. [The Lord Mayor and Aldermen on Oct. 20 
issued the Bye-laws that are to be acted on after the necessary in- 
terval for approval and notice. ] 


XITI.—SUMMARY OF PUBLIC PETITIONS. 
Session 26 & 27 Victoriz. 


I. Parliamentary. 
Petitions 
or 
Seal. 
Petitions on Parliamentary Subjects ; 3 7 


II. Ecclesiastical. 


Botanic Gardens (Edinburgh) — Against 
Opening on Sunday . 
—— In Favour of Opening on Sunday . 
Burials—Against Alteration of Law. e 
Church Rates—Against Abolition . 
Church Rates Abolition Bill—Against 
Convict Prisons (Religious Instruction)— 
Against Interference with Present 
Ecclesiastical Property (Ireland)—For In- 
quiry into Law of Assignment . ‘ 
Established Church (Ireland)—For Inquiry 
Intoxicating Liquors — For Prohibiting 
Marriage—For Legalising Marriage with a 
Deceased Wife’s Sister 
Marriages, &c. (Ireland) Bill—In Favour . 
Maynooth College Act—For Repeal 
Prison Ministers Bill—Against 
Public Houses Bill—Against . ‘ , 
Roman Catholic Prisoners—For Spiritual 
Uniformity Act Amendment Bill—Against 
Other Petitions on Ecclesiastical Subjects . 


Total on Ecclesiastical Subjects . 


63,897 
35,897 
1,685 
13,307 
839 
2,572 


6,578 


29,524 
14,601 


867,184 


9,702 
5,227 
37 ,984 
45,404 
216,017 
36,803 


99,746 
2,325 
5,466 


1,494,778 


| 
Signa- 
tures. 
56 | 
24 55 7 
1 73 

| 6 410 

2 
1 94 
s 3 
3 49 
235 5,16 
28 
35 109 
20 84 
181 583 
78 231 
a1 227 
= 356 
4 31 

18 82 


Public Petitions. 


III. Colonial. 
Total No. of 


onically ot Numbgr. Sigua- 


tures, 
Australia (Cotton)—For Promoting Growth — 1 22,419 
Azeem Jah, Prince—For Inquiry and Re- 
dress. > 16 26 4,788 
East India—For Removal of Grievances of 
“ East Indians ” : — 1 847 
Redress of Griev- 


Victoria a and South Australia—For Erection 
of the Western District of Victoria and 
South-Eastern District of South Aus- 
tralia into a Separate Colony, under 
the designation of Princeland 

Other Petitions relating to Colonial Subjects 


Total on Colonial Subjects . . 


136 


IV. Taxation. 
Charity Estates— Against Eanes them 
to Income Tax 
Fire Insurance—For Repeal or Reduction 
of Duty. 
Income Tax—For Alteration of Scale . 
—— For Re-adjustment . . 
Malt—For or Reduction of Duty 
Public Expenditure and Income Tax—For 
Reduction ; and Tea, Sugar, and Coffee 
Duties—For Repeal. . 
Sugar—For Equalisation and Reduction of 
Duties . 
Tea—For Reduction of Duty . 
Tobacco—A gainst Proposed Resolution 
Other Petitions relating to Taxation ‘ 


Total relating to Taxation . - 


V. Miscellaneous. 
cognizing Confederacy 
— For Recognising Confederacy « 
Baking Trade—For Better Regulation ; 
Cotton Manufacturing Districts — For a 
Commission of Inquiry . 
—— For Measures of Relief . . 
—— For Measures stimulating the Growth 
Cotton, and for Promoting 
on 
— For Promoting Emigration ; 
Education of Factory Bill— 
Against ° 
—InFavour. 
Endowed Schools Bill—Against 


| 
= 4 1,146 
6 27 619 
nia 22195 
76 1,102 16,907 
ta 202 435 26,571 
= 120 12,338 
2 5 536 
1 78 8,174 
aba 3 2,478 
— 9664, 215 
Bib & 1 140 4,989 
140 266 964 
407 
22 94 6,891. 
4 6 6,156 
4 11,806 
2 2 4,661 
6 19 10,067 
11 191 5,351 


Public Petitions. 


Petitions 

Total 
signed 

Officially or Number. 


under 
Epping or Waltham Forest—For Inquiry 

into Sale of Crown Rights and In- 

closures . 11,436 
Fisheries—For Inquiry into Causes of De- 

crease of Fish ° ‘ 663 
— For Protection ° ‘ 2,873 
Hackney Carriages Act—For Alteration . 3.437 
Tonkeopert Liability Bill—In Favour . 2,749 
Intoxicating Liquors—For Prohibiting Sale 

in Certain 2,784 
Irish Industrial Museum—Against Abolition 3,516 
Licences—For Alteration of Law. 1,348 
Licences (Victualling Alter 

ation of Law . 18,01i 
Life Assurances—For Alteration of Law . 770 
Linen Manufacture (Ireland)—For Alter- 

ation of Law . 1,749 
Metropolis Turnpike Roads Acts Amend- 

ment Bill—Against . 426 
—InFavour. 2,851 

. Metropolitan and City of London ‘Police 

Force Amalgamation—A gainst . ° 1,180 
Noxious Vapours—For Alteration of Law. 1,018 
Oaths—For Substituting Affirmations 8,316 
Penal Servitude of Leave)—For 

Alteration of 93°, 
Poland—For Rostotation of Independence 19,462 
Poor Law (Scotland) (Roman Catholic 

Children)—For Inquiry into —_ 

Proselytising, &c. ° 19,639 
Railway Monopoly—Against . 2,595 
Fisheries (Ireland) Favour 10,386 

ottish Roads—For carrying out Report o 

Royal Commission . 1,951 
Tenant Right (Ireland)—For Alteration of 

Law. 15 6,862 
For Inquiry . 37 16,124 
Volunteers Bill—For Alteration ;: 19 1,629 
Writs Prohibition Bill—In Favour . ‘ 31 1,919 
Other Petitions relating to en 

subjects e 1 020 21 318 


Total relating to Miscellaneous Subjects 2,265 216,459 


Total Number . 12,566 1,825,865 


277 | 
No. of 
a 
) 
a 
6 
) | 
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XIV.—CHRONICLE OF OCCURRENCES. 
From October 1862 to November 1863. 


Oct. 23, 1862. In China the Imperialists sent a force from Ningpo, which 
succeeded in beating the Taepings out of Kah-sing, and on the 24th they 
took another town. 

Nov. 7. A financial statement of the Empire of Austria for the year 1863, 
and the Report of a Special Committee, were laid before the Chamber 
of Deputies at Vienna; thus practically acknowledging the right of the 
representatives of the people to control the finances of the Empire. 

9. An address to the Pope published at Turin, signed by 8,943 members 
of the Italian clergy, praying him to give up Rome as the metropolis of 
the new kingdom, and restore peace to Italy. 

23. Prince Alfred declared King of Greece at Athens; but Russia 
declared, as early as Oct. 19, that all the families of the Protecting Powers 
were excluded from the throne. On Dec. 1, the Government ordered a 
plebiscite to be taken for the election of a King, the reason for the order 
being stated to be, that the English Government had declared that Prince 
Alfred would not accept. 

Dec. 1. Message of President Lincoln to the Congress of the United 
States. In it he proposes a convention of all the States to revise the Con- 
stitution; enounces the freedom of slaves who have made their way 
within the lines of the Federal army ; informs it that he has a balance of 
14 million dollars in the treasury; that the expenditure had been 570 
million dollars, of which, however, only a small part had been raised by 
taxation, and the rest by loan. 

20. After a continuous increase of pauperism for eight months in the 
Cotton Districts, from this date began a slow and not always uninter- 
rupted decrease. In April the number of persons on the relief books of 
the suffering Unions was 105,000; at the end of November it was 270,000, 
with, in the early part of December, a farther increase of between 4,000 
and 5,000. To relieve this distress, on Dec. 20, the amount received by the 
Central Relief Fund had been 407,830/., and by the Mansion House Fund 
236,926/.; in addition to contributions in other forms than that of money, 
and of that raised by assessment. The number receiving relief, as stated 
above, only includes those on the parish books; but many thousands 
struggled on without applying to the parish, though not refusing to accept 
relief from the Voluntary Contribution Funds. 

Jan. 9, 1863. Buncher,Burnett, Williams, and Griffiths, four men charged 
at the Central Criminal Court with committing forgeries to a large amount 
on the Bank of England, chiefly by means of paper expressly manufac- 
tured for the Bank, which had been stolen, were found guil of and sen- 
tenced to penal imprisonment.—The British Legation at Rio Janeiro 
having demanded in vain an ———T for the plunder of a British vessel 
wrecked on the coast, and also an apology for the imprisonment of some 
British naval officers, caused five merchant vessels to be seized. The ves- 
sels were given up, on an undertaking to pay the indemnity to be settled 
in London ; the other question was referred to the arbitration of the King 
of the Belgians. 

14. The Prussian Chambers opened their session at Berlin. . The King’s 
message stated that the financial condition of the country was satisfac- 
tory; that sanction would be asked for expenses incurred without their 
previous concurrence ; and hoped that a durable understanding might be 
arrived at on the questions which had remained unsolved in the previous 
session. On the 22nd, in the Chamber of Deputies an address to the King 
was proposed, complaining that “the ministers have carried on the public 
administration against the constitution, and without a legal budget ;” 
adding, that “ our position imposes on us the most urgent duty of solemnly 
declaring that peace at home and power abroad can only be restored to 
the government by returning to a constitutional state of things.” This 
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address was the subject of debate on several days, and was carried, 
although the President of the Council, Herr von Bismark, said, “The 
Prussian ministry is quite different from the English. The latter, call it 
what you will, is only the ministry of the Parliament, but we are the 
ministers of the King.” 

22. The insurrection in Poland began on this day. A conscription for 
the Russian army had been carried on for two or three days, and had been 
submitted to quietly, until it was discovered in Warsaw that, instead of 
the usual plan, a selection was being made of all the young men of edu- 
cation and suspected of patriotic feelings. On this being ascertained, the 
young men left their homes in the town, withdrew to the woods, provided 
themselves with arms, and prepared for resistance. The discovery of the 
plan pursued by the Russian government aroused such general indignation, 
that in many | pene the Russian soldiers, stationed in small numbers, 
were massacred on this and the two or three following nights. The insur- 
rection spread rapidly throughout the kingdom. The insurgents broke up 
the railways, cut the telegraph wires, and dispersing themselves in small 
bodies, embarrassed the movements of the Russian military forces, and 
frequently succeeded in defeating them with considerable loss. 

Feb. 3. The King of Prussia replies to the Lower Chamber: he refuses 
to the people the right to control the financial expenditure by means of 
their representatives. 

4. The National Assembly of Greece declared the throne to be forfeited 
by Otho and his family; and that Prince Alfred of England had been 
elected King of the Greeks by 230,000 votes. On the same day it was 
stated in the ‘ Coburger Zeitung’ that the Duke of Saxe-Coburg, who had 
been proposed, had finally declined its acceptance. 

March 6. The Princess Alexandra of Denmark arrived at the Nore, and 
on the 7th landed at Gravesend, where she was received with every 
demonstration of delight. The Prince of Wales met her there, and the 
corporation and inhabitants presented an address to each. They came to 
the Bricklayers’ Arms station by rail, and thence proceeded in an open 
carriage, with a large suite of attendants, through a continued crowd of 
welcoming spectators, At London Bridge, where a triumphal arch had 
been erected, they were met by the City Corporation in state, who pre- 
ceded the procession, which had literally to force its way through the 
immense crowd which had flocked to meet them. Almost every house 
was adorned with banners or devices, and at length the procession reached 
Temple Bar. Here, disencumbered of the civic pomp, a quicker progress 
was made, and through applauding multitudes the royal carriages passed 
the Strand, and by Hyde Park, which was lined by Volunteers, they 
arrived at the Great Western Station, like that of the Bricklayers’ 8, 
richly decorated, and thence by rail to Windsor. The only drawback to 
the general joy was that, through mismanagement, the crowd in the City 
had been so dense that several persons lost their lives. - 

10, The marriage of the Prince of Wales and the Princess Alexandra 
took place at Windsor, which they left in the afternoon for Osborne, 
receiving at Southampton addresses from the town. The event was cele- 
brated by illuminations and festivities in every town and almost every 
village in the United Kingdom. In the City of London lives were again 
lost, through the pressure of the crowd.—Langiewicz, proclaimed Dictator 
of Poland, issues a proclamation calling on all Poles to arm against the 
domination of Russian barbarism. 

18, After two successful engagements with the Russians, on the 16th and 
17th, Langiewicz was again attacked at Zagoscie, and, after a desperate 
fight, the insurgents were defeated and dispersed. Langiewicz, with | 
about 900 of his adherents, succeeded in crossing the Austrian frontier. 
He was lodged in the castle of Cracow, and the men were disarmed and 
imprisoned.—Prince William George of Denmark elected King of Greece 
by the National Assembly, and on the 30th unanimously proclaimed as 
George the First, and France and England approve of the nomination. 
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30. The King of Denmark issues a preclamation for consolidating and 
giving a constitution to all his European dgminions, exclusive of those 
belonging to the Confederation of Germany. Holstein is to have an inde- 
— army, and to share with the rest of the monarchy in the general 

urthens, of which the details are to be laid before the Estates for their 
decision.—The Bilbao-Tudela railway in Spain opened for traffic. 

31. The French enter Puebla after a bombardment of four days. On 
May 17 the whole town surrendered to the French. 

April 3. The Sultan of Turkey left Constantinople on a visit to Egypt, 
having first decided to adhere to his — policy regarding the Suez 
Canal, and to forbid forced labour. He arrived at Alexandria on the 
Sth. The town was illuminated in his honour, and he declared that he 
came but as a guest. He left Egypt on May 18. 

5. Birth of a Prince to the Princess Louisa of Hesse. 

6. Grand field-day of the Volunteers at Brighton. 

7. England, France, and Austria send separate notes to Petersburg, in a 
joint sense, respecting Poland, remonstratin os the cruelties of 

ussia. —The siege of Charleston commenced by the Federals. 

14. Replies of Prince Gortschakoff to the notes of England and France 
in favour of Poland. In both he attributes the revolt to the revolutionary 
tendencies with which Europe is infected, “which are the curse of our 
age, and are now concentrated in this gn, oO To England he com- 
plains of “the continual conspiracy which is being organized and armed 
abroad, to keep up disorder in the kingdom.” 

16. The German Federal Diet at Frankfort had under consideration the 
ordinance of the King of Denmark, when the President entered a pro- 
test, to which the Diet assented, against the assertion of the King that the 
Diet had no right to interfere in the question of the Duchies. 

22. Prince Christian of Denmark announced that, the obstacles being 
removed, he accepted definitively the crown of Greece for his son. ‘The 
King informed the Rigsraad that his ordinance of March 30 had been 
opposed by the Great Powers of Germany, but that Denmark would not 
allow itself to be diverted from the intentions it had adopted by that cir- 
cumstance.—An earthquake at Rhodes, causing the destruction of 2,000 
houses, and killing and injuring thousands of the inhabitants. 

May 12. Radama II., King of Madagascar, assassinated, and his widow, 
Rabidon, proclaimed queen. Religious liberty was to be maintained; but 
the parties supporting the queen were the adherents of the old religion. 

26. Herat captured by the forces of Mahomet Khan of Afghanistan, 
who died within a few weeks of this his last success, leaving the succession 
to his throne to be disputed by two of his sons. . 

June 1. The elections for the French Legislative Chamber were closed 
this.day, and the result was that opposition members were chosen for each 
of the arrondissements of Paris, and in several departments of the coun- 
try, so that the opposition is raised from five to between forty and fifty. 

10. Inauguration of the Great Exhibition Memorial to Prince Albert in 
the Horticultural Gardens by the Prince of Wales, with an imposing cere- 
mony: the Queen had privately inspected the Memorial on the previous 
day.—The French, under Gen. Forey, enter the city of Mexico, the Presi- 
dent, Juarez, and the legislature retiring to San Juan Potosi. Gen. 
Forey reports that the French army received an enthusiastic welcome. 

18. The King of the Belgians, in his award on the Brazilian dispute 
regarding the arrest of some naval officers in undress, said, “'That in the 
mode in which the laws of Brazil have been applied towards the English 

officers there was neither premeditation of offence nor offence to the 
British Navy.” 

22. Captains Grant and Speke were received at an extra meeting of the 
sip Geographical Society, on their return from exploring the source of 

e Nile. 

24. After a trial in the Court of Exchequer, lasting three days, the case 
of the Alexandra, seized for an infringement of the Foreign Enlist- 
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ment Act, was decided in favour of the defendants, and against the 
seizure, 

July 1. Prince Gortschakoff replies to the English note, rejecting the 
six geese in favour of Poland, which had been submitted by the 
English ministry to the Russian Government. 

1,2,&3. Battle of Gettysburg, in which the Confederates failed to 
defeat the Federals, and retired on the 4th. On the 4th Port Hudson, on 
the Mississippi, surrendered. 

2, An earthquake at Manilla, by which a great part of the town was 
destroyed, and about a thousand lives lost. ; 

15. The tribe of the Waikatoes, dwelling near Auckland, New Zealand 
commence an outbreak by murdering two settlers. On the 17th, General 
Cameron, with 500 men, had an action with a large force of the natives, 
who fought desperately, availing themselves of rifle-pits, but who were at 
length defeated with great loss. On the same day a small party, formin 
an escort to a convoy of stores, were attacked by a native ambuscade, an 
forced to retreat, after having three of the party killed and ten wounded. 

‘On the 22nd the native settlement of Kiri-Kiri was attacked and taken, 
after a vigorous defence, by Gen. Cameron’s troops, who in the two actions 
had four killed and fourteen wounded. From this time the Maoris would 
not meet the British forces in the field, but through July and August con- 
tinued to ravage the province. The colonists, however, rose in their own 
defence, and in a few weeks there were 4,000 volunteers and militia, fully 
armed. The native warriors were estimated at 7,500. 

20. Mexico proclaimed as an Empire by an Assembly of Notables, with 
the Archduke Maximilian of Austria as Emperor. <A deputation was ap- 
pointed to wait on him and tender the crown. 

24. After a trial lasting eight days, the cause of Roupell and another 
versus Haws and another (in which William Roupell, late M.P. for Lam- 
beth, came forward from prison, again to avow the commission of forgeries, 
by which property transferred thereby would have been regained by his 
family) was terminated by the jury finding the second will and the deed 
of gift to be forgeries ; but differing as to the signature of the testator, and 
whether the first will devised the estate to the plaintiff, they had to be 
discharged without a verdict. - 

Aug. 15. No satisfaction having been obtained from either the Mikado 
or Tycoon of Japan, for the murder of Mr. Richardson in Sept. 1862 by the 
adherents of the Prince of Satsuma, who had withdrawn to his principality, 

a British squadron was despatched, under Admiral Kuper, to reduce his 

fortified town of Kagosima. On this day it commenced a bombardment, 
which was vigorously replied to by the forts ; but by dusk the town was in 
flames, and three of the. forts silenced. On the following day the attack 


was renewed; the town was reduced to a mass of ruins; the ere 


arsenal, factories, and three steam-vessels utterly destroyed. The British 
lost two captains and eleven seamen killed, and thirty-nine wounded. 

17. First meeting of the Frankfort Congress, assembled by the Emperor 
of Austria, to consider of a plan for the reformation of the federal con- 
dition of Germany. Prussia declined to appear. ; 

Sept. 1, The Congress of Princes held at Frankfort terminated ; but the 
Emperor expressed satisfaction with the result, and hoped that a second 
Congress would soon follow. In the General Congress six states voted 
against the Austrian project. 

3. A body of about 700 Poles, under Lelewel, made an attack on a much 
superior force of the Russian army. After a severe contest the Russians 
retreated, but the loss of the Poles was severe: of their whole number 
100 were killed. On the 6th, the Poles found themselves again surrounded 
by a superior force. Another battle was fought, in which Lelewel was 
killed, and the insurgents, scattered, withdrew into Galicia after a gallant 
defence, inflicting much damage on the Russian army. 

4. The Prussian Chamber of Deputies dissolved by the King, and a new 
election ordered. 


7. Reply of Prince Gortschakoff to the note of the Foreign Minister of 
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France respecting Poland, rejecting the ) pace for a conference, profess- 
ing a desire to promote the welfare of the Poles, as to all his subjects, 
to which the Emperor devotes all his solicitude. 

23. The Ionian Assembly declares in favour of uniting the Islands to 
the Kingdom of Greece, returns thanks to Great Britain and to Queen 
Victoria for benefits received, and for the realization of the wishes of the 
people for a restoration of their nationality ; and to the other Protecting 
Powers, for their ready concurrence in the measure; but it declined the 
pecuniary stipulations, and was prorogued. 

30. At the end of this month the distress in the cotton manufacturing 
districts had much decreased, though still large. From 456,786 persons 
in receipt of relief in the month of January, the number was reduced 
to 184,265 at this date. Of this number 87,079 were relieved by the Poor 
Law Guardians, 41,916 both by the Guardians and by Local Committees, 
and the remainder by Local Committees only. The number relieved by 
Guardians was, however, greater by nearly 5,000 than in January: this 


arose chiefly from the discontinuance of many of the Local Committees. : 


Oct. 6. A shock of an reign felt throughout the south-west of 
England, between 3 and 44.m. No damage of any consequence was done; 
but the sensation experienced was described by many who were awakened 
from their slumber as very peculiar and awful, 

7. The Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, in a progress pete Galway, is 
shut out from a hotel at Maam, by direction of the Earl of Leitrim, for 
which the Earl is shortly afterjdismissed from the commission of the-peace 
in the counties of Leitrim, Donegal, and Galway. 

29. A violent storm, beginning in the morning of this day, occasioned 
much eee by sea and land. At the New Cross Railway Station a shed 
was blown down, two men killed, and several injured. On the river many 
craft were driven into ccllision ; and at sea there were a number of wrecks, 
with considerable loss of life. The gale continued to blow at intervals with 
great force until Nov. 2. 

30. The King of Greece, after having visited the courts of France and 
England, arrives at Athens, and is enthusiastically received. 

ov. 4, The Emperor of the French addresses the Sovereigns of Europe, 
proposing a General Congress for the purpose of regulating the questions 
now agitating their peoples, and thus avoiding war. 

6. Czachowski after having maintained a successful contest for a con- 
siderable time against the Russians in the Government of Radom in 
Poland, was at length defeated, his small corps dispersed, and himself 

_ taken prisoner, but he died of his wounds within a day or two. 

7. On the evening of this day a woman and two little girls were 
found dead in a cab on.arriving at the Royal Oak, Westbourne-grove. 
The cab had been hired at the Shoreditch Railway Station by a man who 
had accompanied them as far as Furnival’s Inn, Holborn, where he alighted 
and paid the cabman, having, during the journey, caused the cabman to 
stop and get a pint of porter in Bishopsgate-street. It was subsequently 
ascertained that ao been poisoned with prussic acid, that they were 
the wife and children of a man named Hunt, living at Camberwell, 
and who had accompanied them as far as Furnival’s Inn. On his being 
arrested on suspicion of the murder, he swallowed aconite, and died. The 
coroner’s inquest found a verdict of felo-de-se. 

9. The Prussian Chamber of Deputies commences its session, and is 
addressed in a speech by the King. He expresses a desire to act in con- 
cord with the Chamber and announces the future measures, similar in the 
rere Sneee for the rejection of which the previous Chamber had been 

solved. 

15. Frederick VII. King of Denmark, died, aged 55, and the direct male 
line became extinct. He is succeeded by Christian IX. (the father of the 
Princess of Wales and the King of Greece), in virtue of a treaty of May, 
1852, by which the Princess Christian, the heiress of the monarchy, and 
the Duke of Holstein-Augustenburg, the heir of the duchies, resigned their 
claims in his favour in order to avoid a separation of the provinces. 
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XV.—Hicuest and Lowest Prices of the Principan Stocks from 
November 1862 to October 1863. 


Bank, |3 Per per New | India Exchequer Bills. 


Cent. |Cent. 3 per 
Stock. (Cons. Cent. Stock. £1000. 


238 | 923! 94 921) 231 | 20 premium. 
235 | 914] 933, 913) 228 
237 | 92§| 933 15, 
232 | 913 | 7 35 
237 | 93} 230/18 ,, 
2333) 923 225 | 5 discount. 


239 | 93 231 | 5 premium. 
236 | 92} 227 | 4 discount. 


240 | 923 230 | 2 premium. 
233 | 903 227 | 5 discount. 


236 | 912 232 | 8 premium. 
233 | 905 228 | 5 discount. 


2353) 923 232 | 8 premium. 
232 | 912 230 | 5 discount. 


235 | 92 234 | °4 premium. 
232 | 913 231 


239 | 933 229 | 18 premium. 
July: . 234 | 918] 92° 994 | Par. 


240 | 933 226 | 2 premium. 
August . «4! 937 | 993 224 | 2 discount. 


240 | 93% 226 | 3 premium. 
September «4! 939 | 913 at 293 | 1 discount. 


239 | 92 226 | 3 premium. 
October . 236 | 914 224 | 3discount. * 


Jan, 15, rate of discount at the Bank of England advanced from 3 per cent. to 4 per 
cent.; it had been at 3 per cent. from October 30, 1862. On January 28, again advanced 
to 5 per cent.; on February 19, reduced to 4 per cent. 5 April 23, reduced to 34 per cent. 5 
April 30, reduced to 3 per cent.; May 16, advanced to 3¢ per cent. ; May 21, advanced to 
4 per cent. ; November 2, advanced to 5 per cent. ; on Nov. 5, to 6 per cent. 


XVI.—AveERAGE Price of Corn, per IMPERIAL QuarTER, in ENGLAND 
and Wates, for one Week in each Month. 


Barley. | Oats. | Rye. 


1862; 
November 15. 
December 13. . 


1863. 
January 17 . 
February 14 . 
March 14. . 
April1s . . 

yie.. 
June20 . . 
July18 ... 
August 15. . . 
September 19 
October17 . 
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XVII.—NECROLOGIOAL TABLE 


OF LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEN, ARTISTS, ETC, 
1862. 
Nov. 13, Uhland, Ludwig,Germah poet . 
19. Wodderspoon, John, Britian uities . 
26. Pardoe, Miss Julia H. 8. -» poet and traveller : 
— Shaw, Thomas Budd, Professor of English Literature in 
the University of St. Petersburgh 
Dec. 1. Knowles, James Sheridan, dramatist, &c. .. 
17. Thomson, Mrs. Katherine, biography and fiction 
, 19. Solomon, Abraham, historical painter er 
1863. 
Jan, _5. Dance, Charles, comic dramatist . 
10. Siegfried, Dr. a Thomas, “Sanscrit Professor in the 
19. Vernet, Horace, French painter. . . . 
Feb. 20. Burgess, John, painter in watercolours .. 
March 11. Outram, Lieut.-Gen. Sir James, military engineer ; 
12. Taylor, Edward, Professor of Music in Gresham College 
12. Willmore, J. T., engraver, A.E.R.A.. 
26. Egg, Augustus Leo Id,R.A. 
31. Clark, John Rendal , architect e e 
1. Harris, William, architect . 
5. Taylor, Richard, philology and science. . 
13. > Sir George Cornewall, bart., classical literature and 
19. Fowler r. Richard, natural philosop hy : 
20. Rochefoueauld de la, literature 
science 
21. Fowler, Alfred, civil engineer ° 
22. Turnbull, W. B., archeologist . 
23. Hard , Peter, archeologist 
8. 


Amici, ” Batista, Italian astronomer 
May Benson, Edward, artist . ° 
June 20. Wageman, Thomas Charles, portrait Relnter 
26. Jebb, General Sir Joshua, penal law 
28. Gattly, Alfred, sculptor . 
July 7. Mulready, Wiliam, R.A. . 
31. Knigh H., artist . ° ° 
Aug. 7. Botfiel , Beriah, antiquary 
ll. Field, Joshua, civilengineer 
13. Delacroix, Eugene, French painter 
Sept. 1. Mitscherlich, Eilard, chemist . 
14. Gwilt, Joseph, architect and antig 
16. Washin n, Rear-Admiral John, 
17. Cockerell, C. R., architect . 
18. De Vigny, Count Alfred, French: poet ‘and novelist 
20. Tooke, illiam, literature and science . . 
20. Grimm, Jacob, philologist and antiquary . 
6. Whatay, Frances, novelist . 
Abp. R., theology and political economy . 
12. Lantinont J.S. Copley, Lord, statesman and lawyer 
19. Nichols, John Bowyer, topographical aety ° 
22. Bohmer, Friedrich, German historian 
2. Bunning, James B., architect . 
13, M‘Caul, Dr. Alexander, theology 


LONDON: PRINTED BY W. CLOWES AND SONS, STAMFORD STREET AND CHARING CROSS. 
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ADVERTISING SHEET 


OF THE 


BRITISH ALMANAC AND COMPANION. 


ALLIANCE 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN 


LIFE AND FIRE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 
ESTABLISHED 1824. 

(Branch Offices: Edinburgh, Ipswich, and Bury St. Edmunds.) 


Capital, FIVE MILLIONS Sterling. 


President. 
Sm Moses Monreriore, Barr. 


Directors. 
JAMES ALEXANDER, Esq. Sampson Lucas, Esq. 
CHARLES G, BARNETT, Esq. MAcNAGHTEN, Esq. 
GeorGE H. Barnett, Esq. Tuomas MastEeRMAN, Esq. 
BENJAMIN COHEN, Esq. Jos. M. MonTEFI0RE, Esq. 
JAMES FLETCHER, Esq. Sir A. N. DE Roruscui.p, Bart. 
WILLIAM GLADSTONE, Esq. Baron LIoNEL N. DE 
G. J. GoscHen, Esq., M.P. M.P. 


SAMUEL GuRNEY, Esq., M.P. THomas CHARLES SmiTH, Esq. 
JAMES HELME, Esq. 
Auditors.—Sir T. FowELL Buxton, Bart.—Grorce Peanopy, Esq. 
Bankers.—Messrs. BARNETT, Hoare, BARNETT & Co. 
Physician —Gtcorce OWEN REEs, M.D., F.R.S., 26, Albemarle Street. 
Standing Counsel.—ARTHUR COHEN, Esq. 
Solicitors —Messrs. PEARCE, PHILLIPS, WINCKWORTH, AND PEARCE, 
Surveyors.— WYATT PaPwoRTH, Esq.—THomas G. ALLASoN, Esq. 


LIFE ASSURANCE. 

Lire AssuRANCEs are granted under an extensive variety of forms, 
(ith, or without, participation, and at moderate premiums. 

Frxep Bonvs.—Guaranteed periodical fixed Bonuses may be secured 
irrespective of participation in the Company’s profits, 

ENDOWMENTs granted for Marriage Portions, Educational provision 
or other objects by way of deferred Annuities or payment of Capital 
sums on attainment of a specified age. 


Loans on approved Personal Security combined with Life Assurance. 


FIRE ASSURANCE. 
Fire Risks generally on the usual terms. 
Foreign Insurances accepted at very moderate premiums. 


FRANCIS A. ENGELBACH, Actuary. 
D. MACLAGAN, Secretary. 
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BRITISH ALMANAC ADVERTISING SHEET. 
ATLAS FIRE & LIFE ASSURANCE OFFICE, 
92, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON,, 
Capital, £1,200,000, 
Established 1808, 
And Empowered by Act of Parliament of the 54th Geo. ITI. c. 79. 


DIRECTORS. 
Chairman,—W. G. Prescort, Esq. 
Deputy Chairman.—Tuomas CHapman, Esq., F.R.S. 
WIttraM Barnes, Bart. Evstace Esq. 
ARTHUR EpwWArD CAMPBELL, Esq. Capt. ALEX. L, Montcomery, R.N. 
BENJAMIN Buck GREENE, Esq. PuLtey, Esq. 
JosePH Grote, Esq. Arntaur Avueustus Rasch, Esq. 
JOHN GEORGE Macvean, Esq. Paitip. Waxer, Esq... 
Auditors.—JOuN OLIVER Hanson, Esq., and JAMES PHILLIps, EsqQ., F.G.S. 
ANSELL, Esq., F.RS. Ray, Esq. 
Solicitor.—Tuomas Brownine, Esq. 
Medical Officer.—Wititam Coutson, Esq., F.S.A. 
Bankers.—Messrs, Prescott, GROTE, CAVE and CAVE, 


This Office has been established more than 55 years, and its present magnitude and 

prosperity prove the soundness of the principles on which it has been conducted. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. : 
Pine Accumulated Premiums are over £1,650,000. The Annual Income exceeds 

180,000. 

The sum of £4,013,693 has been paid in claims under Life Policies. 

Large Bonuses have been declared and paid as additions to the amounts assured. 

Premiums on Policies have been greatly reduced where parties have so applied the 
Bonuses on their Policies. : 

Persons Assuring in Great Britain have the option of Participating Rates of Pre- 
mium, or of Non-Participating Rates. - 

Combined provision may be made for old age and early death, so that a. person may 
secure a sum to be paid to himself at an age agreed upon, or to his executors if he 
should die before that age. 

Residence in Countries beyond the limits of Europe is allowed on favourable terms ; 
in most temperate climates without extra Premium, beyond a moderate charge for the 
voyage only. 

Whole world Assurances granted. 

Notices of the Asstynment of Life Policies are received and acknowledged. 

Advances are made on Polices to the extent of their value. 

Persons desiring to surrender their Assurances may receive their value in money, 
or in lieu thereof, may obtain a new Policy without further payment of Premium. 


The Directors are ready to receive proposals for Assurances or any contingency in- 
volving payment of a sum at death. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 

This Company undertakes the Assurance of almost every species of Property in the 
United Kingdom, at Rates of Premium and upon principles which will be found quite 
as advantageous to the interests of the Assured as those offered by any other Office. 
The Directors can confidently refer to the well-known character of the Company for 
liberality and promptitude in the discharge. of claims made upon it during the many 
years it has been established. 

No charge will be made for Policies when the sum assured amounts to £300. 


Renewals should be paid within fifteen days after the respective Quarter-days when 
they become due. 


Losses occasioned by Lightning will be paid. . 
Pig Policies of the Company extend to cover Losses occasioned by the Explosion of 


The Company is ready to receive applications for agencies in those Towns and Dis- 
tricts in which it is not at present represented. Application to be made to the Secre- 


tary. 

Tables of Rates, Forms of Proposal, and any information needful to effect Life or Fire 
Assurances, may be obtained on application to the Office, No. 92, Cheapside, London, 
er to any of the Company’s Agents, 
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THE, CLERGY 
MUTUAL ASSURANCE’ SOCIETY. 


OFFICE, 3, BROAD SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER.. 


Patrons. 
THE ARCHBISHOPS OF CANTERBURY AND YORK. 


Trustees. 


THE LORD BISHOPS OF LONDON AND WINCHESTER. THE DEAN OF 
WESTMINSTER. THE ARCHDEACON OF MAIDSTONE. 


Directors. 


Chairman.—THE ARCHDEACON OF LONDON. - 
Deputy-Chairman,—F. L, WOLLASTON, Esq, M.A. 


Sir E. ANTRO Bant., M.A, CHRISTOPHER HODG: Esq., M.A.. 
BENJAMIN G. BABINGTON, Ese., M.D. Rev. CANON JENNINGS, M.A. 
CHARLES JOHN BAKER, Ese. Rev. CANON LONSDALE, M.A: 

Rev. HENRY MACKENZIE, M.A. 

Tuz ARCHDEACON OF MAIDSTONE. 
Tur DEAN OF MANCHESTER. 

Rev. CHARLES MARSHALL, M.A, 
Rev. CANON NEPEAN; M.A, 


Y 
Rev. WILLIAM 
Rev, S. C. WILKS, M.A, 
Rev. J. D. GLENNIE, M.A, Rev. DAVID WILLIAMS, M.A, 


Treasurers.—Sir E. ANTROBUS, Bart., M.A.THE ARCHDEACON OF LONDON. 
Counsel.--THOMAS BOURDILLON, Esa., M.A. Solicitors.—Mxsexs. LEE AND BOLTON. } 

Consult: & Esa., -R.S., Actuary to Atlas Assuranee ice, 
Secretary.—Rev. J. HODGSON, M.A. Bankers.—Musses,, COUTTS CO. 
Auditors.—Rev, A, WILSON, M.A.—CHARLES BARBER, Ese.—R: J. LODGE, Ese.— 

GEORGE ASTON, Ese. 
Assistant Secretary. —FRANK WEBB, Esq. 


The clergy and all others qualified to make Assurances upon Life in this Society are 
informed that Assurances upon Life may be: made upon payment of Reduced Annual 
Premiums, viz., upon payment of “four-fifths” of the rates chargeable according to the 
Society's Table, subject to certain conditions, A Prospectus setting forth the table of 
— rates, and the special conditions referred to, may be bad by application at the 

ice. 
Bonus.—The whole available Bonus is the sole property of Life Assurers; no ‘part 
whatever is taken from it to be shared amongst proprietors, The greatest advantage to” 
Life Assurers necessarily results from this principle.of Mutual Assurance. At the end 
of every fifth year, profits are equitably apportioned amongst existing Life Assurances. 
By means of Bonus upwards of One Hundred of the earlier Life Assurances have been 
relieved altogether from the payment of Annual Premiums, and additions made to sums 
Assured ; nearly £150,000 was divided amongst ‘Life Assurances in May, 1861. 
Assurers have the privilege at the time of making an Assurance, of ‘selecting the | 
mode in which the Bonus, whenever due, shall be applied, ¢.c., either in an immediate 
Cash payment, or to the reduction of the. Annual... or tothe increase of the 
Capital sum assured. 
ext Bonus in 1866, Assurances made previously tosuch year will share therein. 

ASSURANCES may be effected on LIVES, SURVIVORSHIPS, 
&c. &c., as stated in the Society’s Prospectus, to any amount 
not exceeding £5,000. 

Applications for Prospectuses, or further information, to be made at the Office, 3, 
BROAD SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER. (Entrance to the Office at No. 2.) 

This Society is strictly confined to the Clergy of the Church of England and of the 
Episcopal Church of Scotland, their Wives and Families, and the near relations of them- 
selves and Wives, and is distinguished from other institutions by the title of 


“THE CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY.” 
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BRITISH ALMANAC ADVERTISING SHEET. 


EAGLE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


3, CRESCENT, NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, LONDON, E,C, 


Trustecs. 
Wm. James MAxwELt, Esq. 
RALPH CHARLES Price, Esq. 
Hon. E. T. Yorke, M.P., 


Lorp BATEMAN. 
RoseErT CHEERE, Esq. 
JosEPH Espale, Esq. 


Cuas. T. HotcomBe, | And other Gentlemen. 
Rica. Harman Lioyp, Esq. 
Directors. 

Rose, Esq., Chairman. Sir James B. East, ‘Bart., M.P., Deputy-Chairman. 
CHARLEs BISCHOFF, . James Murray, Esq. 
THomas BoppINGTON, Sir W. G. K.C.B., D.C.L. 
CHARLES CHATFIELD, Esq. W. ANDERSON Peacock, Esq. 
NATHANIEL GOULD, Esq. RALPH CHARLEs Price, Esq. 
Rosert A. Gray, Esq. GEORGE RussELL, Esq. 
Wittram Avucustus Guy, M.D. Tuos. G. SAMBROOKE, Esq. 
Cuas. THos. HoLcomBE, Esq. Captain L. S. Tinpat, R.N. 
Ricn. Harman Lioyp, Esq. Col. C. WETHERALL, K.C.T. 
Josuva Lockwoop, Esq. Right Hon. Sir Joun Youne, Bart, 


Auditors —THoMas ALLEN, Esq. Henry Surrn, Jun., Esq. 
Medical Officers.—J. W.OGLE'M.D. Wx. Cooke, Esq., M.D., Surgeon. 
Bankers.—Messrs. Gir, Mitts, and Co., 67, Lombard Street. Messrs. Hansurys 

aud Luioyrps, 60, Lombard Street, : 


Actuary and Secretary.—CHARLEs JELLICOE, Esq. “ 


The Business of the Company comprises Assurances on Lives and Sur- 
vivorships, the Sale and Purchase of Contingent and Deferred 
' Annuities, Loans of Money on Mortgage, &c. 


The realized Assets of this Company amount to about Two Millions sterling. 
The Annual Income is about Three Hundred and Ninety Thousand Pounds. 
The number of existing Policies is upwards of Sixteen Thousand. 

The total Amount Assured exceeds Nine Million Six Hundred Thousand Pounds. 


The Divisions of Surplus are Quinquennial, and the whole surplus (less twenty per 
cent. only) is distributed amongst the Assured. 


At the last Division of Surplus the additions to the Sums Assured under Policies 
effected upon the participating scale, according to the age of the life assured, 
from 20 to 70 per cent. of the Premiums paid since 1857. 


The Premiums required, although moderate, entitle the Assured to 80 per cent. of 
the Quinquennial Surplus. 


The Lives assured are permitted, in time of Peace, without extra charge, to reside in 
any country (Australia and California excepted) north of 33 degrees north latitude, or 
south of 33 degrees south latitude, or to pass by sea (not being seafaring persons by pro- 
fession) between any places lying north of 33 degrees north latitude, or lying south of 
33 degrees south latitude. 


All Policy Stamps and Medical Fees required on effecting Assurances are paid by the 
Company. 

By recent enactments, persons are exempt, under certain restrictions, from Income 
Tax, as respects so much of their income as they may devote to Assurances on Lives. 


The Annual Reports of ‘the Company’s state and progress, Prospectuses, and Forms, 
may be had, or will be sent, post free, on application at the Office, or to any of the 
Company’s Agents, 
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BRITISH ALMANAC ADVERTISING SHEET. 


_ Bonus Declaration in 1863. 
The attention of intending Insurers is requested to the benefits of the 


EDINBURGH LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Established in 1823, and Incorporated by Special Act of Parliament. 
CAPITAL £500,000. 


ACCUMULATED AND INVESTED FUNDS CONSIDERABLY ABOVE 
THREE-FOURTHS OF A MILLION STERLING. 
EDIN BURGH, 22, Grorce STREET. GLASGOW, 65, St. Vincent STREET. 
LONDON, 11, Kina Wiiu1aM Street, E.C., & 10, REGENT STREET, S.W. 
DUBLIN, 35, NorrH CUMBERLAND STREET. 


EDINBURGH BOARD. 


Fores, Esq., Advocate. CAMPBELL, Esq., W.S. 
RosBert Mowsray, JOHN Paty, Esq., 8.S.C. 

JOHN HamILton, Esq., W.S. JOHN ELDER, Esq., W.S. 

Joun WALKER, Esq., WS. Joun W. TawseE, Esq., W.S. 

Joun Stewakt, Esq., W.S. DonaLpD MACKENZIE, Esq., Advocate. 
ALEX. F, Apaw, Esq., W.S. JaMES Brown, Esq., C.A. 


Medical Officer—Dovuctas Maciaean, M.D. 
Solicitors—Messrs. Hugues & MYLNE, Auditor—KENNETH MACKENZIE, Esq., C.A. 
Manager—GiBert L, Dickson. 


LONDON BOARD. 


The Right Hon. GRANVILLE—President. 
The Honourable Rosert Dunpas, J. BLackwoop, Esq. 
JouN ABEL Esq., M.P. Joun Tar or, Jun., Esq. 
The Lord ALFRED Pacer, M.P. JouN Jupp, Esq. 
James Bonar, Esq. JOHN ANDERSON, Esq. 
Hue Jounsron, Esq. CHARLES STANIFORTH, Esq. 


Secretary—FREDERICK CHAPLIN. 

WEST END OFFICE, 10, Regent Street, Capt. MAcKENZIE, 
Medical Officer—Rosert Dickson, M.D., 16, Hertford Street, May Fair 
Bankers—Messrs. SMITH, PAYNE, aud SMITHS. 
Solicitors—Messrs. RowLAND and Hacoy, 31, Fenchurch Street. 


SPECIMEN OF Bonus ADDITIONS PAID ON SOME OF THE OLDEST POLICIES. 


De 


Total 
Amount Paid. 


£. 8. 
2723 15 
479 14 
16 
432 18 
1005 3 
3795 9 
930 0 
2576 12 
1659 10 
810 14 


‘ SPECIMEN OF RATES FOR ASSURING £1€0 ON A SINGLE LIFE. 


Without Participation. With Participation. 
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1 Year. | For Life. Age. For Life. 


£.8 da. 
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£ £. 8. |- an 
691 60 89 1000 1733 15 agit 
318 52 85 200 279 14 : ; 
210 50 83 500 614 16 
44 49 | 83 20 232 18 
647 82 500 505 3 
736 53 81 2009 1795 9 a 
232 46 78 50) 430 9 
52 1500 1076 12, 
229 48 79 1000 659 10 Bosc) 
646 71 500 310 14 
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BRITISH ALMANAC ADVERTISING SHEET. 


EQUITABLE ASSURANCE OFFICE, 
NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, 


Directors. 
Tue Ricut Hon. Lorp TrepeGcar, President. 
Freperick Esq., Vice-President. 
James Spicer, Esq., Vice-President. 


CHARLEs CurIING, Esq. Pottock, Esq. ~ 

Evwarps, Esq. ‘| Cxarues Pott, Esq. 

RIcHARD GosLinG, Esq. JAMEs Spicer, Esq. 

Harpwick, Esq. Joun CHARLES TEMPLER, Esq. 

Srk WALTER CHARLES JAMES, Bart. Rr. Hon. Lorp TREDEGAR. 

JOHN ALLDIN Moore, Esq. RicHarRpD TWINtinG, Esq. 

Str ALEXANDER Mopgison, M.D. H. S. H. Esq. 

—. established in 1762, was one of the earliest Offices on the Mutual 
principle. 


The entire profits are divisible among its members, no portion of the same being 


diverted either for dividends on shares,.asin “ proprietary ”’ offices, or for “ commission” 
to agents. 


During the eentury of its existence it has paid £16,460,000 in claims, and £15,260,000 
for bonuses on the same. 


_ The Invested Capital on the 31st of December, 1862, exceeded £5,000,000 sterling. 


The reserve at the last rest, in December, 1859, exceeded £770,000, as a basis for 
future divisions. 


Under the bye-law of the 19th of December, 1816, the oldest 5,000 policies are 
admitted to participation in the bonuses, 


New Assurers in the current year (1864) will be placed among that number after 
a of their first premium, and will become entitled to a rateable share in the 
nus to be made in December, 1869, and in all future benefits of the Office. 


Surrender of Policies.—The full value is paid on surrender, without any deduction. 
Loans on Policies.—The Directors will make advances on deposit of the Policies. 


TABLE OF ANNUAL PREMIUMS for assuring the sum of £100 upon the Life of any 
Healthy Person from the Age of Eight to Sixty-seven. 


‘For the For the For the For the 
Age. | whole Life. || 48° | whole Life.|| “8° | whole Life.| 48° || whole Life. 
8 to £. d. £. Ss. d. £. s. da. £. Ss. d. 
1177 || | 2u |} 4 | 8 | se || 510 1 
1 | 118 7 || 29 | 212 3 || 43 | 313 8 | 57 || 514 0 
ie | 119 8 |} 30 | 213 5 || 44 | 315 9 | 58 || 518 2 
17 208 31 214 7 45 31711 59 62 8 
18 21s 32 215 9 46 40 2 69 67 4 
19 | 228 || 33 | 2171 || 47 | 427] 6 || 612 4 
2 |237 | 218 5 || 48] 45 1 6 || 617 9 
2. | 246 || 35 | 21910 || 49 | 4 710 | 68 || 7 3 7 
22 | 25 4 || 3 | 314 || 50 | 410 8 | 64 || 7 910 
23 | 2638 || 37 | 3 210 | 51 | 413 6 | 6 || 716 9 
24 271 38 3 4 6 52 416 5 66 8 41 
25 28 1 39 3 4 2 53 419 7 67 812 1 
26 291 40 3 #7ii 54 5 210 
27 | 2101 || 41 | 399 | 5 | 5 6 4 


ARTHUR MORGAN, Actuary. 


Qs A Court of Directors is held every Wednesday, from Eleven to One o' Clock, to 
receive Proposals for new Assurances; and a Short Account of the Society may 
be had on Application, personally or by post, at the Office. 
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BRITISH ALMANAC ADVERTISING SHEET? 


EQUITY AND LAW 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
18, LINCOLN'S-INN FIELDS, LONDON, W.C. 


CAPITAL £1,000,000, FULLY SUBSCRIBED. 


Trustees, 
Tue Ricutr Hon. Lorv CraNWoRTH. THe Hon. Sm AYLOR COLERIDGE. 
Ricur Hon. Lorp MONTEAGLE. Nassau W. Senror, Esq. 
Riegut Hon. THE Lorp CHIEF JUSTICE | Purton Coorsr, Esq., Q.C., LL.D., 
RLE. -RS. 
Tue Ricut Hon. Taz Lorp Carer Baroy. | Grorce Carnoy, Esq. 
Directors. 
Nassau W. Sentor, Esq., Chairman, 
GrorGE Lake Esq., Deputy Chairman. 
J. E. Fisq. Tuomas HuGHEs, Esq. 
Henry Bircu, Esq. THoMaS GLovER Kensit, Esq, 
Henry Fox BristoweE, Esq. Joun Lucas, Esq. 
Rosert J. P. Broucuton, Esq. CHARLES Henry Moore, Esq. 
JOHN Moxon Crason, Esq. Epmunp F, Moore, Esq. 
ANTHONY CLEassY, Esq., Q.C. GrorGE W. K. Porrer, Esq. 
JouN ELLs Clowes, Esq. THE QUEEN’S ADVOCATE. 
Cuartes J. Dimonn, Esq. W. B.S. Rackuam, Esq. 
JOHN WILLIAM Hawkins, Esq. Rostns, Esq. 
E. Esq. SHADWELL, Esq. 
N. Esq. Ricuarp Suir, Esq. 
Auditors. 
Joun Boovre, Esq. | CHARLES TEMPLER, Esq. 
Solicitor.—GrorGE Roorer, Esq., 26, Lincoln’s-inn Fields, 
Medical Oficer—W.O. MArxnam, M_D,, 33, Clarges Street. 
Actuary and Secretary.—THomas Bonp Spracte, Esq., M.A. 


The available ASSETS of the Society on the 3lst December, 1862, after allowing 
for every known claim, amounted to 350,7801. 6s. 5d. 

The INCOME of the year 1862 was %2,3821. 10s. 10d., and the OUTGOINGS were 
30,9371. 19s. 10d.; the difference, viz., 41,4441. 11s. 0d., or 57 per cent, of the total in- 
come, being added to the Assurance Fund, as the result of the year’s transactions. 

The REALIZED PROFITS are ascertained every five years; and NINE-TENTHS of 
the whole are divided among the Assured. NEW INSURERS participate in the Profits 
on equal terms with the old Members. 

The BONUSES may either be added to the sum assured or applied to.reduce the 
premium payable; or the value may be received in Cash. 

‘The PREMIUMS are calculated for every half-year of age. 

The EXPENSES OF MANAGEMENT amount only to FIVE AND A HALF per’ 
cent. on the Income. 

The ANNUAL REPORTS and ACCOUNTS are regularly printed, and may be ob- 
tained, together with any other information required, on application to the Secretary. 


The follawing TABLE shows the Amounts of the Bonuses added to Policies of 1,0001. on 
which Five Annual Premiums had been paid on 31st December, 1859 :— 


Sum Premium Bonus added to 
Assured, Payable. Sum Assured. 


£, d. 
1000 19 0 
1000 24 0 
1000 32 0 
1000 45 0. 
1000 71 0 


le. 
i 
| 
by i 
j 
nif 
Age at Cash Value of 
of Bonus. 
Assurance. 
— £, s. d. 
20 22 0 0 i 
30 2910 O 
40 42 0 0 4 
50 6110 0 ae 
60 9 5 0 
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GUARDIAN 
FIRE AND LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


No. 11, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
ESTABLISHED 1821. 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £2,000,000. 


Directors. 


Sir Mrxto Farqunar, Bart., M.P., Chairman. 
CaaRLes WILLIAM CURTIS, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 


Henry Hetse Berens, Esq. | G. J. Saw LEFEVRE, Esq. 
H. Esq. JouN Marri, Esq. 
F. Devas, Esq. | RowLanD MrtcHeLt, Esq. 
Francis Hart Dyke, Esq. | James Morris, Esq. 

Sir Wacrer R, Farquuar, Bart. Hexry Norman, Esq. 
James Goopson, Esq. Henry R. Rernorps, Esq. 
THoMsON HankKEY, Esq., M.P. ABRAHAM J. Rosarts, Esq. 
Joun G. HusBarD, Esq., M.P. HEnry VIGNE, Esq. 
FREDERICK H, Janson, Esq. 


Auditors. 


Lewis Loyp, Esq. Henny Sykes THorn TON, Esq. 
CoRNELIUS Jun., Esq. Wuit1xe, Esq. 


Tuomas TALLEMACH, Esq., Secretary. SAMUEL Brown, Esq., Actuary. 


Physician.—Dr. J. Russett Reyrnowps, 38, Grosvenor Street. 
Solicitors.—Messrs. PARKIN and PaGpeEn, 5, New Square, Lincoln’s Inn. 
Bankers.—Messrs. Martin, 68, Lombard Street; Messrs. Courrs, Strand. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 


Under the Provisions of an Act of Parliament, this Compan pany now offers to new 
Insurers EIGHTY PER CENT. OF THE PROFITS, AT QUINQUENNIAL DIVI- 
SIONS, OR A LOW RATE OF PREMIUM, without participation of Profits. 

Since 1821, Reversionary Bonuses of £1,058,000 have been allotted to the Assured out 
of Profits. 

At Christmas, 1859, the Life Assurances in force, with Bonuses, amounted to 
£4,730,000, the Income from the Life Branch £207,000, and the Life Assurance Fund 


(independent of the Capital) £1,618,000, while the total claims paid (independent of 
Bonuses) amounted to £3,247,145. 


Example of Annual Premiums for the Assurance of £100 on Death. 


With Without With Without 

Age. profits. | Profits. || 48 | Profits. | Profits. 
8. d, £. 8. || 8. d. £8. da 
o | 210 113 3 |, 40 3 5 0 217 0 
25 254 117 4 || 45 31411 3 611 
30, 210 7 227 || 50 4 8 0 400 
=| 6 7 2 6 0 0 


Policies issued free of every charge except the Premium. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 


Insurances effected on every description of Property at home and abroad. Annual 
Premium for £100 on Ordinary Risks is 1s. 6d. The annual Duty on £100 in every case 


is 3s. Policies are issued free of every charge except for Premium and Annual Duty, 
when the Premium amounts to 5s. 


og sac in transferring from another Office. Claims liberally and promptly 
set 
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GENERAL | 


LIFE AND FIRE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
62, KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C., LONDON. 


EsTABLISHED 1837, 
CAPITAL, £1,000,000, 


Directors. 

Tos, CHALLIS, Esq., Ald., Chairman. nos. BrrpcE Srpson, Esq., Dep.- Chairman, 
JAMES ABBIss, Esq., Alderman. GrorGE S. FREEMAN, Esq. 
Jacos GEORGE Copr, Esq. JAMES Heatn, Esq. 
DELF, Esq. James PILKINGTON, Esq., M.P. 
BENJAMIN EpoinGTOoN, Esq. Ricut Hon. C, F. M.P. 
JOHN T. FLETCHER, Esq. Epwakrp WILsoN, Esq. 

Tuomas Price, LL.D., Secretary. Francis CUTHBERTSON, Esq., Agency Secretary. 

Progress of the Company. 
The new Life Business of the last Quinquennial Period, which closed 31st December, 


1862, was 148 per cent. more than that of the preceding similar term; while the Fire 
Premiums were 185 per cent. more. 


A Bonus of 22 per cent., equal to a Reversionary Bonus of from 30 to 60 per cent., 
according to the age of the Assured, has just been declared. 
Distinctive Features. . 
Prompt settlement of Claims, entire freedom of the Assured from responsibility, and 
the guaranteeship of a Capital of £1,000,000. 


LIFE.—Policies assigned as Security not forfeited by Duelling, Suicide, or the execu- 
tion of Judicial sentences. 


Policies valid though the Assured die within the days of grace, prior to payment of 
the Renewal Premium. 

FIRE.—Houses, Furniture, Stock-in-Trade, Farming Stock, Mills, Merchandise, Rent, 
Shipping in Docks, and other Risks, insured at moderate rates. 

Premiums for renewal of Fire Policies received during the days of grace, whether a 
Fire has occurred or not, unless advised that renewal was not intended. 

LOANS are advanced on personal security, and the deposit of a Life Policy. 

A Liberal Commission allowed to Solicitors, Auctioneers, and Surveyors. 


IMPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
1, OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, EC. | 
Instituted 1820. 


Directors. 
Henry Davipson Esq., Chairman. 
Epw. H. Cuapman, Ksq., Deputy-Chairman. 
Tuomas G. BaRcLay, Esq. SAMUEL Esq. 
James C, BELL, Esq. NEwMAN Hunt, Esq. 
CHARLES CAVE, Esq. JamMES GorDON Murpocu, Esq. 
GeorGce Cottam, Esq. Frepericx Pattison, Esq. 
Georce Henry CUTLER, Esq. R. Rosinxson, Esq. 
GEORGE FIELD, s Martin T. Situ, Esq., M.P. 
Profits.—Four-fifths, or eighty per cent., of the profits are assigned to Policies every 
fifth year. The assured are entitled to participate after payment of one premium. 
Bonus.—The decennial additions made to Policies issued before the 4th of January, 
1842, vary from £78 to £16 15s. per cent. on the sums insured, according to their re- 
spective dates, 
The Quinquennial additions made to Policies issued after the 4th of January, 1842, 
vary in like manner from £28 17s. to £1 5s. per cent. on the sums insured. 
Purchase of Policies—A liberal allowance is made on the surrender of a Policy, 
either by a cash payment or the issue of a Policy free of premium. . _ 
Loans.—The Directors will lend sums of £50 and upwards on the security of Policies 
effected with this Company for the whole term of life, when they have acquired an 
adequate value. 
Taeayances without participation in profits may be effected at reduced rates. 
Prospectuses and may at the as above; at the 
Branch Office, 16 3; or of the Agents in town and country. 
, SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary. 
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THE LONDON ASSURANCE CORPORATION, 
FOR FIRE, LIFE, AND. MARINE ASSURANCES. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, a.p. 1720. 
Offices.—No. 7, ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C, axp No, 7, PALL MALL, S.W. 
Joun ALEx. Hankey, Esq., Governor, 


Bonamy DosreEg, Jun., Esq., Sub-Governor. 
“Patrick F, Rosertson, Esq., Deputy-Governor, 


Directors. 
Natu. ALEXANDER, Esq. Sir Frep. Currte, Bart. Louts Hutn, Esq. 
J.ALVES ARBUTHNOT, Esq.}_ F. G. Datcety, Esq. Cuares Lyatt, Esq. 
R. BaGGALtay, Esq. Joun Entwiste, Esq. Joun Orn, Esq. 
H. Bonnam Bax, Esq. R. Esq. | Carr. R. W. Petry, R.N. 
James Biytu, Esq. H. GrorGe Gorvon, Esq.| Davip Powk 1, Esq. 
Epwakp Bupp, Epwin Gower, ALEXANDER TROTTER, Esq. 
Epow. Burmestsr, Esq. S. GREGSON, B. Watson, Esq. 
CHARLES CRAWLEY, Esq.| A.C. Esq. Lzstock P. Esq. 


Secretary.—JoHN LAURENCE, Actuary.— ARTHUR H. Esq. 
Underwriter.—JoHn ANTHONY RUCKER, Esq. 
Manager of the Fire Department.—T Hos. B. Bateman, Esq. 
Physicians.—Grorce Bupp, M.D., F.R.S., 20 Dover-street, Piccadilly ; E>wArp 
Cxiapton, M.D., 4 St. Thomas’s-street, Southwark. 


WEST END OFFICE, No. 7, PALL MALL, S.W. 
‘Commiitee.—Two Members of the Court of Directors in rotation, and Hexry Krxcs- 
COTE, oy, Joun Tipp Pratt, Esq. Manager and Assistant Actuary.— 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

This Corporation has granted Assurances on Lives for a period exceeding ONE HUNDRED 
AND FORTY Lene gy issued its first Policy on the 7th June, 1721. 

‘fwo-thirds of entire Profits, without any deduction expenses of management, 
sate aHetted to the Assured. ‘This arrangement will be valor be 
to the Policy holders, than an apparently larger proportion of the Profits, subject to the 
expenses of management. ; 

Assurances may be effected without Participation in Profits, at low rates of Premium, 
or with Participation in Profits, upon either of the following plans, viz. : 

By an Annual Abatement of Premium on Policies of Five Years’ Standing and up- 
wards. Upon this plan the average abatement from the original Premium during the 
last Three Years, has exceeded 38 per cent. 

By appropriating the Profits at the end of every Five Years, either in increase of the 
Sum Assured, or as an immediate Cash payment. 

Examples of the Bonus additions to the Sum Assured on Policies of Fifteen Years’ 
standing, are subjoined, 


Age when Age when Sum 
Assured, | Assured. ‘|| Assured. | Assured, | Bonus Added. 


27 1,000 209 10 0 42 1,060 257.11 O 

ry 81 1,000 233 #5 0 50 1,000 262 6 0 
36 1,000 | 243 M O 60 1,600 297 20 


Fire Insurances effected at Moderate Rates upon every Description of Property. 
DAMAGE CAUSED BY EXPLOSION OF GAS MADE GOOD, 


Commission allowed to Brokers and Agents effecting Foreign and Ship Insurances. 


“MARINE DEPARTMENT. 
Marine Insurances are effected at the HEAD OFFICE of the Corporation. 
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The Fifth Division of Profit up to the 20th November, 1862. 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 
GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON. 


Established December 1835. 


»* 


MULUAL ASSURANCE WITHOUT INDIVIDUAL LIABILITY, 


Directors. 
Chairman.—SamveL Hayuurst Lucas, Esq. 
Deputy Chairman.—Rosert Incuam, Esq., M.P. 
Joun Brapsoury, Esq. JOSEPH FREEMAN, Esq. 
Henry Wuire Castuz, Esq. CHARLES GILPIN, Esq., M.P. 
THOMAS CHAMBERS, Esq., Q.C. CuaArtEs REED, Esq., F.S.A. 
Joseru Canisty, Esq. JONATHAN THORP, Esq. 


RicHarpD Fat, Esq. CuarLes WHETHAM, Esq. 
JOHN 


Physicians.—J. T. Conquest, M.D., F.L.S. Tomas Hopcxtn, M.D. 
Consulting Actuary.—CHARLES ANSELL, Esq., F.R.S. 


&. 
Amount of Profit of the five years ending 20th November, 1862, now 
in course of division amongst the Assured. . . . « « © « 631,965 3 4 


Making the Total Profitdivided . . . . . «© «© © 41,227,258 5 3 


INSTANCES OF REDUCTIONS IN PREMIUMS. 


Original | Premium 
Date of Policy.’ Premium. now Payable. 


£. 8. 8. 
October, 1836 ; 43 11 0 710 
March, ‘1840 10 119 4 
January, 1839 29°10 1012 8 
December, 1850 126 0 64 6 8 
January, 1852 } 14 11 9 2 8 
January, 1859 132 0 98 710 


THE FOLLOWING ARE A FEW INSTANCES WHEREIN THE PREMIUMS HAVE BECOME 
EXTINCT, AND ANNUITIES- FOR THE NEXT 'FrvE YEARS GRANTED IN ADDITION. 


Date of Policy, | Age. | ,SU™ 


The Amount of Claims paid to the 20th Nov. 1862, was £1,291,062 12s. 4d. 

The Gross Annual Income was £374,843 9s. 1d. 

The Accumulated Fund was £2,200,426 3s. 4d. - 

The total Number of Policies issued was 25,522. sie . 

The tus, with the last Report of the Directors, and with Illustrations of the 
Profits for the Five Years ending 20th Nov. 1¢62; and all other information, may be 


had on lication. 
JOSEPH MARSH, Secretary, 
October 29, 1863. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Reduction | | 
} | per cent. i } 
| 99 | 4 
27 
64 i 
49 
37t 
253 | 
| 
Original 
Premium | 
| now extinct. yable. 
‘| April, 1836 54 1000 52 0 0 8 3 8 
| August, 1836 56 500 29 3 4 91 3 Hii 
‘| ' August, 1837 60 {| 2000 15 34 | % 6 & Bt 
March, 1942 61 500 32 319 2 117 4 
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NORWICH UNION LIFE INSURANCE 


SOCIETY. 
INSTITUTED 1808, 
UPON THE PRINCIPLE OF MUTUAL ASSURANCE. 


PATRONS. 
His Grace Tue Duke or CLevetann, K.G. | THe Rr. Hon. THE or Rosesery, K.T. 


DIRECTORS. 

Tuomas BEEvoR, Esq., President. Grorce Epwarp Frere, Esq.,.F.RS., Vice- 
| ©. M.Grsox, Esq., FRCS.,Vice-Pres.| President. 
= ) W. R. Esq. Rosert Joun WriGut, Esq. 
w.H. Rankine, Esq., M.D. Rev. S. F. BrGxoxp. 
| Roserr Fircn, Esq., F.G.S. | W. H. Esq. 
© \ Hon. Frep. WALPOLE. ‘THomas Lucas, Esq. 
Frank Noverre, Esq. Rev. Wittram Warman. 
Ricard GRIFFIN, Esq. E. Coprman, Esq., M.D. 


Joun W. Goopwiy, Esq., M.D. ALFRED Master, Esq. 
JouNn BARWELL, Esq. 


ARTHUR PrREsTON, Esq. 
Francis Parmeter, Esq. DoNALD STEWARD, Esq. 
R. W. Hawkes, Esq. F. G. M. Bowxav, Esq. 
GEORGE ForrestERr, Esq. 
Auditors.—Mr. A. Barer, Mr. Jasres R. Harpy, and Mr. J. J. Wrxter. 
Secretary.—Sir Samvex Bicnorp. Actuary.—C. J. Buxrox, Esq. 


The Whole of the Profits belong to the Assured. - 
The Accumulations exceed £2,000,000. 


‘The Income of the Society exceeds £250,000. 
- The Amount Assured is upwards of £5,570,000. 

Since its commencement, 34,000 Policies have been issued, and’£6,326,413 paid to the 
representatives of 7,573 deceased Members. 

Rates of Premium are 10 per cent. less than those of most Offices—a benefit ix 
itself equivalent to an Annual Bonus. One-half of the first five Annual Premiums 
= remain as a permanent charge upon Policies effected for the whole duration of 

le. 


NORWICH UNION FIRE OFFICE. 


INSTITUTED 1797. 
Secretary.—Sir Bicnoxp. London Agent.—C. J. Buxyox, Esq. 


TXsURANCES are granted by this Society on buildings, goods, merchandise and effects, 
ships in port, harbour, or dock, from loss, or damage by fire, in any part of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. 


THE BONUS’ SYSTEM. 


Three-fifths of the Profits of the Company are periodically 
distributed as a Bonus to parties insuring, who have thus from time to 
time received from the Society sums amounting in the aggregate to nearly £440,000. 

Upon Policies renewed in 1861, and in force for the period in 
respect of which the Bonus is made, a Bonus was paid equal to 
a Reduction of 33 per Cent. upon the Current Premium. The 
Society now has a much larger d applicable to a future Bonus. 

The Rates of Premium are in no case higher than those charged by 
the other principal Offices giving no Bonus to their Insurers. 


No charge is made for the Policy or Stamp when the Insurance exceeds £300, 
The Business of the Company exceeds Seventy Millions, and, 


owing to the liberality with which its engagements have been performed, is rapidly 


increasing. The duty paid to Government for the year 1862 was £85,062; the amount 
insured on Farming Stock was £10,084,332. . 


The Norwich Union Fire Office is, therefore, now third in order of magnitude among 
the Fire Offices of Great Britain, and the largest Office waking a return to its Insurers. 


For Prospectuses apply to the Society’s Offices, 6, Crescent, New Bridge Street, 
ayrias 3 and Surrey Street, Norwich. 
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ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE 
CORPORATION, 


Established A.D, 1720, by Charter of King George the First, and confirmed by Specia} 
Acts of Parliament, 

Cnrer ExcHAnGeE, Loxpon; Brancn, 29, Patt MALL. 
Octavius Wicram, Esq., Governor, GEORGE PEARKEs Barciay, Esq., Sub-Governor. 
Sir Joun Henny Petty, Bart., Deputy-Governor. 

Directors, 

Henry BAtNBRIDGE, Esq. | Witxot 

Rosert Barctay, Esq. | Tue Earn or Leven AND MRLVILEE. 
Joun GARRATT CATTLEY, Esq. CHARLES JOHN Manning, Esq. 

Mark CorRIE CLOsE, Esq. Henry NE son, Esq. 

Wituiam Davipson, Esq. Hon. J. W. Percy. 

THomas Dent, Esq. Rosrsson, 

ALEXANDER DRUCE, Esq. SamveEt Leo Scuuster, Esq. 
FREDERICK JOSEPH EDLMANN, F'sq. Eric CarRRkINGTON SMITH, Esq. 
RIVERSDALE WILLIAM GRENFELL, Esq. Sortau, . 

Rospert AMADEUS HEATH, Esq. JoserH Somes, Esq., M.P. 

TEetLtow Hissert, Esq, Wittiam Esq. 

James Stewart Hopeson, Esq. CuakLes Bartne Youne, Esq. 
Secretary—R. P. STEELE, Esq. Manager of the Marine Department—H. Warne, Esq 

Manager of the Fire Department—Epwp. Brrp, Esq. Actuary—T. B. Wrxser, Esq. 

Cashier and Accountant—J. Hooper, Esq. Consulting Surgeon—S. Esq., F.R.S. 

Frre, Lire, and MARINE Assurances on Liberal Terms. Life Assurances with or 
without participation in Profits. , Divisions of Profit every Five Years. ; 

Any Sum up to £15,000 insured on the same Life. 

A liberal participation in Profits, with exemption, under Royal Charter, from the 
Liabilities of Partnership. A rate of Bonus equal to the average returns of Mutual So- 
cieties, with the additional guarantee of a large invested Capital Stock. The advantages 
of modern practice, with the security of an Office whose resources have been tested by 
the experience of nearly a Century and a Half. The Corporation have always 
allowed the Assured to serve in the Militia, Yeomanry, or Volunteer Corps, within the 


United Kingdom, free of charge. A Prospectus and Table of Bonuses will be forwarded 


on application. ROBERT P. STEELE, Secretary. 


®@overnesses’ Benevolent Institution. 


INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 
WITH POWER TO HOLD LAND BY GIFT, PURCHASE, OR BEQUEST. 


. BOARD OF MANAGEMENT. 
Tue HON. WILLIAM ASHLEY. JOHN WILLIAM HALE, Esa. 
USS, B.A. EDWARD B, HARTOPP, Esq., M.P. 
a, F.RS., F.S.A. Tus HON. ARTHUR KINNAIRD, M.P. 

ARTHUR RISDON CAPEL, Ese. Tae REV. JOHN R. MAJOR, D.D. 
JAMES CAPEL, Ese. J. TIDD PRATT, Ese., F.S.A. 
F. PATEY CHAPPELL, Ese. Tux EARL OF SHREWSBURY AND TALBOT. 
Tus LORD COLVILLE. W. JESSE STREET, Ese. 
W. TIMBRELL ELLIOTT, Ese. EDWARD THORNTON, Ese. 
WILLIAM GILPIN, Ese. T. PARRY WOODCOCK, Ese. 

Honorary Secretary.—M rs. DAVID LAING. 

Secretary.—CHARLES WILLIAM KLUGH, Ese., 32, Sackville Street, W. 
; Secretary to the Provident Fund.—MR. JOHN EVEREST. 
The objects of this Society are— 
emporary Assistance to Governesses in distress, afforded privately and 

delicately, through the Ladies’ Committee. 

Annuity Fund. Elective Annuities to Aged Governesses, secured on invested 

ital, and thus independent of the prosperity of the Institution. 
vident Fund. Provident Annuities purchased by Ladies in any way con- 
nected with Education, upon Government Security, agreeably to the Act of liament. 
‘This branch includes a Savings Bank. . 
._A Home for Governesses during the intervals between their engagements. 

A System of Registration, entirely free of expense. 

An Asylum for the Aged. 

Membership consists in the payment of an annual Guinea, or of Ten Guineas in 
one sum. Subscribers are entitled to vote for Annuities in the proportion of one Vote 
for each Annual Half-Guinea not in arrear, and for each Donation of Five Guineas. 
Subscriptions are due on the Ist of January, and can always be remitted by Post Office 
Order, or by a Cheque crossed “ Sir S. Scott & Co.” . 
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NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS 
PUBLISHED BY 


VIRTUE BROTHERS, AND CO., 
1, AMEN CORNER. 


Just ready, in One Vol., crown 8vo., cloth, with Map and Illustration, price 7s. 6d. 


HANDBOOK TO THE COTTON CULTIVATION IN THE 
MADRAS PRESIDENCY. By J. Tatpoys WHEELER, F.R.GS., &c., &c. 


In 12mo., cloth, toned paper, price 5s. 
Lorrie LONSDALE ; or, The Chain and its Links. By Earata J. 
Wokrsoise, Author of “ Millicent Kendrick,”’ “‘ Married Life,” &c., &., 8c. 


Now ready, in One VoL, crown 8vo., cloth, price ‘is. 6d. 
WICE LOST: a Novel. In One Volume. By the Author of 
& «Story of a Family,” “Queen Isabel,” &c. 


New Edition, on toned paper, 12mo., cloth, Eight Illustrations, price 5s. 
(TALES OF MANY LANDS. By M. Fraser 


One Vol., crown 8vo., cloth, price 7s. 6d. 
ART AND FASHION : with other Sketches, Wong, and Poems. 
By Cuan_es Swarms, Author of “‘ The Mind,” “ English Melodies,” &c. 


In One Vol., feap. 8vo., antique, price 3s. 
pAtTTIE DURRANT : a Tale of 1662, By Pret Author of “ Aunt 
Dorotby’s Will,” “ Clouds,” &c. 
. 8vo., price 3s. 6d., cloth gilt. 


RECOLLECTIONS “OF MRS. ANDERSON’S SCHOOL. <A Book 
for Girls. .By Janz Hoorer. Illustrated by Franklin. 


Feap. 8vo., 7s. 6d., cloth lettered. : 
NAOMI: or, the Last Days of Jerusalem. By Mrs. J. B. Wess. 
New Edition, with Designs by GILBERT, and View and Pin of Jerusalem. 


New Edition, with Illustrations on Steel, post 8vo., cloth, 


price 8s. 
T OLD FOREST RANGER; or, Wild Sports of India on the 


eilgherry Hills, the and the Plains. By Mason WatterR CAMPBELL, of 
pness. 


Third Edition, in One Vol., 12mo., cloth, gilt edges, price 2s. 6d. 
RACLES FROM THE BRITISH POETS. <A _ Drawing-room 
Table Book, and pleasant Companion for a Round Party. By James Satu. 


Cheap and Popular Tales by F. E. Smedley. 
Price 2s. 6d. boards; 3s. 6d. cloth. 
PRANE FAIRLEGH; or, Scenes from the Life of a Private Pupil. 


Price 3s. boards; 4s. cloth. 
LEW ARUNDEL; or, the Railroad of Life. 


, New Edition, post 8vo., cloth gilt, price 3s. 6d., boards 2s. 6d. 
HARRY COVERDALE'S COURTS , and All that Came of it. 


VIRTUE BROTHERS, AND CO., 1, AMEN CORNER. 
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HISTORICAL WORKS. 


PEOPLE'S EDITION OF LORD MACAULAY’S HISTORY OF 

ENGLAND, uniform with the People’s Edition of Lord Macavnay’s Essays and 
Rev. SypNEy Smiru’s Works. In course of publication monthly; to be completed in 
14 Parts, price 1s. each, forming 4 VoLs. 


LTBBARY EDITION OF LORD MACAULAY’S HISTORY OF 


ENGLAND, from the Accession of James the Second. With Portrait and Memoir. 
5 vols. 8vo. 4. 


LORD MACAULAY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from the 
Accession of James the Second. New Edition of the Five Volumes, as above, 
revised and corrected. With Portrait and Memoir. ‘8 vols. post 8vo., 48s. 


; REIGN OF ELIZABETH. Vols. I. and II. being Vols. VII. | 
and VIII. of the History ef England from the Fall of Wolsey to the Death of 


oo By James ANTHONY UDE, M.A. late Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. 
Price 28s. 


Also—Vors. I. to IV. Reign of Henry VIII. Second Edition, 2t. 14s., and 
Vots. V. and VI. Edward VI. and Mary. 288 
REVOLUTIONS IN GOVERNMENT, being the Third and con- 
cluding Volume of Revolutions in English History. By Ropert Vaucuay, D:D. | 
8vo. Price 15s. 
Also—Vot. I. Revolutions of Race, 15s., and te 

Vo. IL. Revolutions in Religion, 15s. 


HE CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND SINCE ie 
THE ACCESSION OF GEORGE IIL, 1760—1860. By Tuomas Erskine May, C.B. 
2 vols. 8vo. 33s. 


A CHRONICLE OF ENGLAND from nic. 55 to A.D. 1485, Written 
and Illustrated by James. E. Dorr. ‘The Designs engraved and printed in Colours 
by E. Evans. 4to. with 81 Engravings, price 42s. 


HE HISTORY OF FRANCE. By Eyre Evans Crowe, Author 
of the ‘History of France’ in the Cabinet Cyclopedia. Vol. I. 8vo. price 14s. 
Vol. LL. 15s. Vol. 111. 18s. The Fourra is in the press. 


FALSTORY OF THE ROMANS UNDER THE EMPIRE. By the 
: Rev. Cuartes Merrvate, B.D, late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
7 vols. 8vo. with Maps, 5/. 6s. : 


HSTORY OF GREECE. By the Right Rev. the Lorp Bisnor of 
Sr. Davip’s (the Rev. Connop T'arriwaLL, D.D.) 8 vols. 8vo. with Maps, 32, 
An Edition in 8 vols. fcap. 8vo. 28s. 


A CRITICAL HISTORY OF THE LANGUAGE AND LITERA- 
TURE OF ANCIENT GREECE. By Wrirttam More, of Caldwell. 5 vols. 


MAUNDER'S HISTORICAL TREASURY : comprising a General 
Introductory Outline of Universal History, Ancient and rm, and a Series of 
Separate Histories of every principal Nation. Fcap. 8vo, 108. 


Lonpox : LONGMAN, GREEN, anp Co. PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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MR. MURRAY’S 
LIST OF NEW WORKS. 


Now Ready. 


OMPLETION OF THE DICTIONARY OF THE 

BIBLE ; its Biography, Geography, and Natural 
By Various Writers. Edited by Wm. LL.D. Vols. 
Il. III. Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 63s. 


*.* The Complete Work, in 3 Vols. Price Five Guineas, 


N R. GLADSTONE’S FINANCIAL STATEMENTS, 


1853, 60 and 63; also his Sprecnes on Tax-Bri1s, 1861, and 
1863. 8vo. 


ISTORY OF CHARLES THE BOLD, DUKE OF 
BURGUNDY. By J. Foster Kinz. Portraits, 2 vols. 8vo. 


ELECTIONS FROM THE POETICAL WORKS OF 
R. MONCKTON MILNES (Lorp Hoveuton). Fcap. 8vo. 


HE BAMPTON LECTURES FOR 18638; tue Divine 


AND HcmMAN ELEMENTS IN Hoty Scripture. By Rev. J. Hannan, 
D.C.L. 8vo. 12s. 


ISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY, from the Brera of 
Curist to the ABOLITION of PaGanisM in the Roman Empire. 
By Dean Mitman. Revised Edition. 3 vols. 8vo. 36s. 


ERMONS PREACHED LINCOLN’S INN 


CHAPEL, AND ON SPECIAL OCCASIONS. By Rev. F. C. 
Cook, M.A. 


AWS OF NATURE, THE FOUNDATION OF 
MORALS. By Davip Post 8vo. 


RINCIPLES OF SURGERY. By Proressor Syme. 
Fifth and revised Edition. S8vo. 12s. 


HE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. Illustrated with 

Ornamental Borders, Initial Letters printed in red and black, and 

Woodcuts. With Notes explaining the Order and History of the 
Offices. By Rev. Tuomas James, M.A, A New Edition. 8vo. 21s, 


HS S IN PROSE FOR CHILDREN. By Mrs. 
Barsavtp. With 112 Original Designs by Barnes, Wimperis, 
Coleman, and Kennedy. Engraved by Cooper. Small 4to. 


NDUSTRIAL BIOGRAPHY : Iron Workers—anp Too. 
Makers. By Samvet Smies. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
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MR. MURRAY’S LIST OF NEW WORKS—continued. 


Nearly Ready. 


GIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS: His Lire anv Times. 
Commenced by the late C. R. Lestrz, R.A. Continued and Con- 
cluded by Tom Taytor. Portraits and Illustrations, 2 vols. 8vo. 


THE ROCK-CUT TEMPLES OF INDIA, Illustrated 


by 75 Photographs taken on the Spot. By Mason Gm. De- 
scribed by James Frercusson, F.R.S. Medium 8vo. 


SIAM, CAMBOJIA, AND LAO; A Narrative of 


Travels and Discoveries. By Henri Movuor, F.R.G.S.  Illus- 
trations. 8vo, 


I ANDBOOK TO THE WESTERN CATHEDRALS :— 


Bristol, Gloucester, Hereford, Worcester, and Lichfield. By R. J. 
Kine, B.A. Illustrations. Post 8vo. 


NEW HISTORY OF PAINTING IN ITALY, from 

2nd to 16th Century. Derived from Historical Researches as well 

as Inspection of the Works of Art in that country. By J. A. CrowE 
and G. B. CavaLcasELLe. Illustrations. 2 vols, 8vo. 


ABYLON, MEDIA, AND PERSIA. Their History, 
GEOGRAPHY, and ANTIQUITIES. By Proressor Raw ryson. Illus- 


trations. Forming Vols. II. and ILI, of “‘ Ancient Eastern Monarchies.” 


\ ETALLURGY OF IRON AND STEEL. By Jouy 
Percy, F.R.S. With 200 Illustrations to Scale. 8vo. 


IARY OF MARY, COUNTESS COWPER, Lady of 
the Bedchamber to Caroline, Princess of Wales. Portrait. S8vo. 


4 NEW LIFE OF CICERO. By Forsytu, 
M.A., Q.C. Illustrations. Post 8vo. 


THE MUSIC OF THE MOST ANCIENT NATIONS; 

particularly of the Assyrians, Ecyprians, and HEsrews; with 
Special Reference to the Discoveries in Western Asia and in Egypt. By 
ENGEL. Illustrated. 8vo. 


THE STUDENT’S MANUAL OF ENGLISH LITERA- 

TURE. By T. B.SHaw. A New Edition, carefully Revised and 
Re-written.. Edited, with Notes and Illustrations, by Ws. Smrru, 
LL.D. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


HE STUDENT’S MANUAL OF ANCIENT GEO- 

GRAPHY. By Rev. W. L. Bevan, M.A. Edited by Wm. 
Surrn, LL.D. Cheaper Edition. With 250 Woodcuts, Post 8vo 
7s, 6d, 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 
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Complete in 22 Vols., 4to., and Indez, 


THE ENGLISH CYCLOPADIA, 


A New Dictionary of Universal Knowledge, 
CONDUCTED BY CHARLES KNIGHT. 


Tut Cyctorxpra is published in Four Drvistons, each 
Division being complete in itself and sold as a separate Work. 
_In4 Vols., cloth, £2 2s.; or bound in 2 Vols., half morocco, £2 10s. 
THE CYCLOPZADIA OF GEOGRAPHY. 
In 6 Vols., cloth, £3; or bound in 3 Vols., half morocco, £3 12s, 
THE CYCLOPADIA OF BIOGRAPHY. 
In 4 Vols., cloth, £2 2s.; or bound in 2 Vols., half morocco, £2 108. 


THE CYCLOPZADIA OF NATURAL HISTORY. 


In 8 Vols., cloth, £4 16s.; or bound in 4 Vols., half morocco, £5 12s. 


THE CYCLOPEDIA OF ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


To which is now added, in 1 Vol. 4to, uniform with the Work, price 6s. cloth, 
or 9s. half bound morocco, 


A SYNOPTICAL INDEX TO THE FOUR DIVISIONS, 


*,* The price of the complete Work, in Twenty-two Volumes (exclusive of the Index), 
* ‘bound in cloth, is £12; and in. Double Volumes, half bownd in morocco, £14 4s. 


“The ‘English Cyclopedia’ is a work that as a whole has no superior and very few 
equals of its kind; that, taken by itself, supplies the place of a small library ; and, used 
in a large library, is found to present many points of information that are sought in 
vain in any other Cyclopedia in the English language.” — Quarterly Review, 


In Bight Volumes, large 8vo., price £3 16s. 6d., handsomely bound in Cloth, TUustrated 
with many hundred Woodcuts and Steel Engravings, 
AND DEDICATED TO 


HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE OF WALES, 


CHARLES KNIGHT'S 
POPULAR HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 


**So far as we are acquainted with this comprehensive history, we cannot hesitate to 
commend the results of Mr. Knight’s seven years’ labour, He has probably done all that 
talent, industry, uprightness, and an enlightened sympathy could do. His history is 

the most available, and the most informing history of England that we possess. 

t has one cardinal moral merit; it is a thoroughly patriotic history—the production of 
an educated Englishman who loves his country, without concealing his country’s faults, 
and without hating the country of a neighbour. It has the merit of being readable, and 


resenting a complete and often graphic narrative of nearly two thousand years of Eng- 
Cars fortunes and of England’s action.” — Westminster 


*,* The Work is sold separately in Volumes, Vols. I. to VI., price 9s. each; Vol. VIL, 


10s. 6d.; and Vol. VIII., 128s, <Alsoin Parts. Parts 1 to 54, price One Shilling 
each. Parts 55 to 58, price 3s. 6d, each. 


LONDON : BRADBURY & EVANS, 11, BOUVERIE STREET, E.C. 
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NEW WORKS PUBLISHED BY BRADBURY anp EVANS. 


NEW WORK BY MR. CHARLES KNIGHT. 
Shortly will be published, in post 8vo., the First Volume of 


PASSAGES OF A WORKING LIFE 


DURING HALF-A-CENTURY ; WITH A PRELUDE OF EARLY REMINISCENCES. 


By CHARLES KNIGHT. 
To be comprised in Three Epochs, each forming a Volume. 


Early tn December will be published, in a large Folio Volume, handsomely bound 
in Cloth, gilé edges, price 21s., 


CARTOONS FROM PUNCH, 


By JOHN TENNIEL. 


NEW NOVEL BY MR. MARK LEMON. — 
This day is published, in Three Volumes, price 11. 118. 6d., ‘ 


WAIT FOR THE END. 


A NOVEL. 
By MARK LEMON, 


This day is published, price 2s, 6d., 


PUNCH’S POCKET-BOOK FOR 1864, 


Illustrated by Jonn Joun TENNIEL, 


This day is published, the’ First Volume of a New Edition of 


THE WORKS OF DOUGLAS JERROLD. 


WITH AN INTRODUCTORY MEMOIR BY HIS SON, W. BLANCHARD JERROLD. 
AND FRONTISPIECES ON STEEL BY JOHN LEECH. 


This Edition will be published in Four Monthly Vols., price 6s. each. 
Vol. Il. in November. 


‘Now ready, price 12s., a New Series, being the Fourth, of 


PICTURES OF LIFE AND CHARACTER. 


By JOHN LEECH. 


Early in December, illustrated by 12 large Drawings on Wood, and @ Frontispiece 
on Steel, by Hastor K. Browne, 


TOM MOODY’S TALES. 


EDITED By MARK LEMON, 


‘LONDON: BRADBURY & EVANS, 11, BOUVERIE STREET, E.C. 
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NEW GENERAL “ATLAS. 


DEDICATED BY SPECIAL PERMISSION TO HER MAJESTY. 


THE ROYAL ATLAS 


MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 


IN A SERIES OF ENTIRELY ORIGINAL AND AUTHENTIC MAPS. 

By A. KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R.S.E., F.R.G.S., 
Author of the Physical Atlas, &c, 

Wir A COMPLETE INDEX OF EASY REFERENCE TO EACH MAP, COMPRISING 
NEARLY 150,000 PLACES CONTAINED IN THIS ATLAS. 

Imperial Folio, half-bound in russia or morocco, price £5 15s. 6d. 


“No one can look through Mr. Keith Johnston’s new Atlas without seeing that it Is 
the best which has ever been published in this country.”—The Times. 

“Of the many noble Atlases prepared by Mr. Johnston and Published by Messrs. 
Blackwood and Sons, this Royal Atlas will be the most useful to the public, and will 
deserve to be the most 

“We know no series of Maps which we can more warmly recommend. The accuracy, 
wherever we have attempted to put it to the test, is really astonishing.”—Saturday 


‘“* The culmination of all attempts to depict the face of the world appears in the Royal 
Atlas, than which it is impossible to conceive anything more perfect.”—Morning Herald. 

“This is, beyond question, the most splendid and luxurious, as well as the most useful 
and complete, of all existing atlases.”— Guardian, 


“ There has not, we believe, been produced for general public use a body of maps equal 
and completeness to the Royal Atlas just issued by Mr. A. Johnston.” — 
miner. 


SCHOOL ATLASES 


By A. KEITH JOHNSTON, F.RB.S.E., F.R.G.S., 
Author of the ‘ Royal Atlas,’ &c. 


ENERAL AND DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY, EXHIBIT- 
ING, IN 26 MAPS, on a distinct Scale, the Actual and Comparative Extent of 
all the Countries in the World, with their present Political Divisions, A New and 
Enlarged Edition. Corrected to the present time. With a Complete Index. Imp. 8vo, 
half-bound, 12s. 6d. 
HYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, ILLUSTRATING, IN A SERIES 
OF ORIGINAL DESIGNS, the Elementary Facts of Geology, Hydrology, Me- 
teorology, and Natural History. A New and Enlarged Edition. 20 Maps, including 
coloured Geological Maps of Europe and of the British Isles. Half-bound, 12s. 6d. 
LASSICAL GEOGRAPHY, COMPRISING, IN TWENTY 
PLATES, Maps and Plans of all the important Countries and Localities referred to 
by Classical Authors; accompanied by a Pronouncing Index of Places, by T. HaRveEY, 
M.A. Oxon. A New and Revised Edition. Half-bound, 12s. 6d. 
EDITED BY J. R. HIND, ESQ,, F.R.AS., &. 
Notes and Descriptive Letter-press to each Plate, embodying all recent discoveries 
in Astronomy. 18 Maps. Half-bound, 12s. 6d. 
LEMENTARY SCHOOL ATLAS OF GENERAL AND DE- 


SCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY, for the use of Junior Classes. A New and Cheaper 
Edition. 20 Maps, including a Map of Canaan and Palestine. Half-bound, 5s. 


W. BLACKWOOD AND SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 
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MESSRS. GROOMBRIDGE AND SONS’ PUBLICATIONS. | 


HOME INFLUENCE. A Tale for Mothers and Daughters. By 
Grace AcuiLtaR. New Edition, illustrated, feap. 8vo., cloth, 5s, 


(HE MAGNET STORIES, for Summer Days and Winter Nights. 
Six Volumes ready. Illustrated, cloth gilt, each 2s. 6d. 


()BECTS FOR THE MICROSCOPE. Being a Popular Descrip- 


tion of the most Instructive and Beautiful Subjects for Exhibition. By L. Lane 
CLarkKE. Second Edition, revised and enlarged. Small 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 


MARVELS OF POND LIFE. A Year’s Microscopic Recreations 

among the Polyps, Infusoria, Rotifers, Water Bears, and Polyzoa. By HEnry J. 
Stack, F.G.S._ Illustrated with Seven Full-page Plates in Tints, and Sixty-five En- 
gravings on Wood. Post 8vo., cloth, 5s. 


DICTIONARY OF BOTANICAL TERMS. By the Rev. J. S. 
HENSLoW, M.A., late Professor of Botany in the University of Cambridge. Illus- 
trated by nearly Five Hundred Woodcuts. Fcap. 8vo., cloth, 4s. 


PROFITABLE GARDENING. A Practical Guide to the Culture of 

Vegetables, Fruits, and other useful Out-door Garden Products. Intended for the 
use of Amateurs, Gentlemen’s Gardeners, Allottees, and Growers for Market. By 
SutrLEY Small 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 


HE GARDENER’S RECEIPT BOOK. By Wuu1am Jones. A 
Treasury of interesting Facts and Practical Information useful in Horticulture ; 
comprising the most effectual Methods for the Destruction or Removal of everything 
injurious to the Garden, with Preventives and Cures for the various Diseases of Plants, 
and perfect Directions for the Preservation of Trees, Fruits, and Flowers. Fifth Edition, 
much enlarged. 12mo., cloth, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 
HE BEE-KEEPER’S MANUAL: Practical Hints on the Manage- 
ment and complete Preservation of the Honey Bee. By Henry Tayvor. Illus- 
trated with One Hundred Engravings. Sixth Edition. Fcap. 8vo., cloth gilt, price 4s. 
INTS ON HOUSES AND HOUSE FURNISHING; or, Eco- 
nomics for Young Beginners. 18mo., cloth, 1s. 6d. 


(UR BOYS: What Shall we do with Them? By G. E. Sancent. 
18mo., cloth, 1s. 


\[OBALITIES FOR HOME. By G.E. Sancenr. 18mo., cloth, 1s. 


NATURAL HISTORY OF CAGE BIRDS. Their Management, 

Habits, Food, Diseases, Treatment, Breeding, and the Methods of Catching them. 
eer M. Becusrern, M.D. Illustrated with Seventy Engravings. 12mo., cloth gilt, 
38. 6d. 


DELL’S SYSTEM OF SHORT-HAND. By which the nature 
of taking down Sermons, Lectures, Trials, Speeches, &c., may be acquired in a few 
Hours, without the Aid of a Master. 16mo., price 8d. ; 
THE HISTORY OF A SHIP, From her Cradle to her Grave. By 
Ben. Illustrated with more than One Hundred Engravings. Imp. 18mo., 
cloth gilt, 3s. 
(jut AND ABOUT. A Boy’s Adventures. By Harn FRIswEtt, 
Author of “Footsteps to Fame.” Illustrated by GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. Fcap. 
8vo., cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 
FIRST TRACES OF LIFE ON THE EARTH; or, the Fossils of 
the Bottom Rocks. By S. J. Mackre, F.G.S. Contents: Nature of Fossils—Value 
of Fossils—Order of the Rocks—Rock Strata—Their Teachings—What we know of the — 
Earth’s Crust—Remnants of the First Lands—The Bottom Rocks—First Traces of Life. 
Crown 8vo., cloth, illustrated, 5s. 
(TELESCOPE TEACHINGS: A Familiar Sketch of Astronomical 
Discovery, combining a Special Notice of Objects coming within the range of a 
Small Telescope, with Illustrations in Colours. Dedicated, by permission, to the Earl of 
Rosse, Imp. 16mo., cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. 
HRONICLES OF AN OLD OAK;; or, Sketches of English Life 
and History. By Emmy Tarxor, Author of “The Boy and the Birds,” &c, With 
Full-page Illustrations and Vignettes. Imp. 16mo., cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. _ 


GROOMBRIDGE AND SONS, 5, PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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In-2 Vols., Royab 8vo,, 4th Edition, Cloth; 21, 10s.. 
THE ROYAL. PHRASEOLOGICAL. 


FRENCH AND ENGLISH DICTIONARY, 
By J. CO. TARVER, 


DEDICATED WITH PERMISSION TO HIS LATE ROYAL HIGHNESS: 
PRINCE ALBERT. 


Catalogue of Classical. and Popular French Books. . 
Catalogue of Popular German Books. 
Catalogue of Greek and Latin Classics. 


Will be sent Gratis on receipt of Two Postage Stamps. 
Lonpon: DULAU & CO., Foreiean Booxsetiers, 837 Sono Square 


EDUCATIONAL WORKS OF DR. CORNWELL, F.B.GS. 
“ A very useful series of Educational Works, of which Dr. Cornwell is either author 
or editor. It (‘ The Geography for Beginners’) is an admirable introduction. There is 
vast difficulty in writing a good elementary book, and Dr. Cornwell has shown himself 
possessed of that rare combination of faculties which is required for the task.”—John 
AP BOOK FOR BEGINNERS: Consisting of Twelve Pages of 
Maps (above 70, large and small). Price 1s. 6d.; 2s. 6d. coloured. ,. 
es OF BLANK MAPS. Price ls, 


BOOK OF MAP PROJECTIONS. The Lines of Latitude and 
Longitude only to the above Maps. Price 1s. 


GEOGRAPHY FOR BEGINNERS. 13th Edition. Price 1s. 


SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. 33rd Edition, 3s. 6d.; or with Thirty 
Maps on Steel, 5s. 6d. 


SCHOOL ATLAS. Price 2s. 6d. plain; 4s. coloured. 


(THE YOUNG COMPOSER; or, Progressive Exercises English 
Composition. 26th Edition, price 


KEY TO THE YOUNG COMPOSER ; with Hints as to the Mode 
of Using the Book. 7th Edition, price 3s. 


ALLEN AND CORNWELL’ SCHOOL GRAMMAR. 34th Edi- 
tion, price 2s. red leather; 1s. 9d. cloth. 


FOR BEGINNERS. Edition, price 1s. cloth; 

9d. sew 

GELECT ENGLISH PORBTRY for the Use of Schools and Young 
Persons in General. Edited by the late Dr. ALLEN. 12th Edition, price 4s. 

SCHOOL ARITHMETIC, hitherto called ARITHMETIC for BE- 
GINNERS. 6th Edition, price 1s. 6d. - 

KEY TO SCHOOL ARITHMETIC. With numerous Suggestions, 
special and general, for teaching Arithmetic.. Price 4s. 6d. 

(THE SCIENCE OF ARITHMETIC. By James Cornwe 1, Ph.D., 
and JosHua G. Fircu, M.A. 8th Edition, corrected and enlarged, price 4s. 6d. 
LONDON: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, AND CO.; HAMILTON, ADAMS, AND CO. 
EDINBURGH: OLIVER AND BOYD. 

Price 2s. 

THE UNION ASSESSMENT COMMITTEE ACT OF 1862 

(25 & 26 Vict. c. 103), with an Explanatory Introduction and Practical Notes. 

Third Edition. Containing the Poor Law Board’s Circular on the Act, and Letter on 

“Gross Estimated Rental.” By Dansy F. Fry, Esq., of Lincoln's Inn, Barrister-at-Law ; 
and of the Poor Law Board. Sixth Thousand. 

“In preparing the present Edition the work has-been carefully revised, and such 
farther Notes and Observations have been added as have been suggested to the Editor 
by the experience of the working of the Act.” 

LONDON: KNIGHT AND CO., 90, FLEET STREET. Publishers by Authority to the 


Home Office, for the Purposes of the Local Government Act, 1858, and the Pour Law 
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Just published, price 3s. 6a, 
| THE PUBLIC: WORKS. 
(MANUFACTURING. DISTRICTS) ACT, 1863; 
THE RELIEF IN AID ACTS, 1862,1863; 
THE LOCAL GOVERNMENT AND NUISANCES REMOVAL 
AMENDMENT. ACTS, 
AND THE-OTHER ACTS:Of THE SESSION, 1863, RELATING TO 
LOCAL AUTHORITYES 
INCLUDING THE 
BAKEHOUSH REGULATION ACT, 1863 ; 
THE STIPENDIARY MAGISTRATES ACT, 1863; 
WITH THE MINUTE OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE POOR LAW BOARD ON THE 
PUBLIC WORKS ACT, INTRODUCTION, AND NOTES. . 


By W. Connineuam GLEN, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 


Price 18s., cloth, 
A. TREATISE ON THE 


LAW OF PUBLIC HEALTH 
AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT OF TOWNS: 
INCLUDING THE LAW RELATING TO THE REMOVAL OF NUISANCES INJURIOUS 


TO HEALTH, AND TO THE PREVENTION OF DISEASES, 
WITH THE STATUTES. 


Second Edition. 


By W. CunnincHam GLEN, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, 
Author of “ The Law. of Highways,” &c., Sze. 


Price 5s., sent free by Post on receipt of 60 Stamps, 
THE LAW 
RELATING TO THE REGISTRATION OF BIRTHS, DEATHS, 
AND MARRIAGES; 
THE DUTIES OF THE REGISTRATION OFFICERS; 
AND THE MARRIAGE OF DISSENTERS IN ENGLAND. WITH NOTES AND CASES. 
DEDICATED, BY PERMISSION, TO 
GrorcE Grauam, Esq., Registrar-General of Births, Deaths, . 
and Marriages. 
By W. CunnincHamM GLEN, 
Of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law; and of the Poor Law Board. 


Price 5s., in-cloth, 


THE POOR REMOVAL, 


AND UNION CHARGEABILITY ACTS: 
| WITH A COMMENTARY. 
By W. G. Lumtey, Esq., LL.M:, of the Middle Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law, and Assistant Secretary of the Poor Law Board. 
WITH AN APPENDIX, CONTAINING THE REPORT OF THE LATE COMMITTEE. 


OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS, AND THE ACTS RELATING TO THE REMOVAL 
OF SCOTCH AND IRISH POOR. 


LONDON: KNIGHT AND CO., 90, FLFET STREET. 
Publishers by Authority to the Home Office, for the Purposes of the 
Local Government Act, 1858, and the Poor Law Board. 
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Under 
the the 
Patron- 
age of 

Roval 0 
Europe. 


ROW LANDS’ MACASSAR OIL. 
This Elegant and Fragrant Oil possesses wonderfully nourishing powers for promoting 
the growth, restoring and beautifying the Human Hair. It prevents it from falling off or 
turning gray—cleanses it from Scurfand Dandriff—and makes it beautifully soft, pliable, 
and glossy. Price 3s. 6d.; 7s.; 10s. 6d. (equal to four small) ; and 21s. per Bottle. 
ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR. 
This Rovyally-patronized and Ladies’-esteemed Specific realizes a healthy purity of 
Complexion, and renders the Skin Soft, Clear, and Blooming. It also exerts the 
most soothing, cooling, and purifying action on the Skin, and eradicates Freckles, 
Tan, Pimples, Spots, Discolorations, and other Cutaneous Visitations. Price 4s. 6d. 
and 8s. 6d. per Bottle. 
RO S’ ODONTO, or Pearl Dentifrice, 

Com pounded of Oriental Ingredients, is of inestimable value in Preserving and Beautify- 
tng the Teeth, Strengthening the Gums, and ingiving a delicate Fragrance to the Breath. 
It eradicates Tartar from the Teeth, removes spots of incipient decay, and polishes and 
preserves the Enamel, to which it imparts a Pearl-like Whiteness.— Price 2s. 9d. per Box. 

Sold at 20, HATTON GARDEN, LONDON; and by Chemists and Perfumers, 

Ask for “ ROWLANDS’ ” Articles. 


Gnver Royal Patronage. 


PERFECT FREEDOM FROM COUGHS IN 10 MINUTES AFTER USE, 
AND INSTANT RELIEF AND A RAPID CURE OF 


ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, INFLUENZA, COLDS, 
And all Disorders of the Breath, Throat and Lungs, are Insured by 


WHICH HAVE A MOST AGREEABLE TASTE. 
The particulars of many hundreds y Aap tee end be had from every Agent throughout 
ingdom. 
CURE OF ASTHMA OF 20 YEARS’ STANDING. 

From Mr. C. Warp, Stationer, &c., Market Place, Heckmondwike, May 27, 1863.— 
“One person in Liversedge, named J ames-Richardson, who has been an asthmatical 
man for nearly twenty years, declares that they are worth £1 a box (using his own 
words). He feels quite a new man through this truly valuable medicine.” 

DR. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS give instant relief and a rapid cure of 
PP ach each Mi coughs, and all disorders of the breath and lungs. All throat af- 
feetions are immediately relieved by allowing one occasionally to dissolve in the 


mouth. 
ERS AND PUBLIC SPEAKERS they are invaluable for 
clearing and strengthening the voice, They have a pleasant taste. 


Price 1s. 1¢d., 2s. 9d., and 11s. per box. Sold by all Medicine Vendors. 

CAUTION.—Every box of the GENUINE medicine has the words “ Dr. Locock’s 
Warers” in white letters on a red ground in the Government Stamp, without which 
words ALL ARE COUNTERFEITS AND AN IMPOSITION, == 

Indigestion and all Disorders of the Stomach, Sick Headache, Heartburn, Flatulency, 
Giddiness, and all Bilious disorders are immediately removed by 

DR. HUGO’S MEDICAL ATOMS, 

which have a delightful taste, and may be eaten as confectionery. Sold at 1s. 1id., 


2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. per Packet. Wholesale Agents, Da Silva and Co., Bride-lane, Fleet- 
street ; and sold by all respectable Druggists. 
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BRITISH ALMANAC ADVERTISING SHEET, 


THE QUEEN 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


156, LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, F.C. 
QUEEN INSURANCE BUILDINGS, LIVERPOOL, 


CAPITAL—ONE MILLION STERLING. 


At the Annual Meeting of the Proprietors, held ‘at Liverpool, on the 21st October 
1863, BerNarp Hatt, Esq., Chairman of the Company, in the Chair, the Directors’ 


Report for the Year stated :— &. 
That the Fire Premiums for the year amounted to. . « « « « 70,300 
Being an increase over the preceding yearof. . . . . . 22,880 
That the Life Premium Receipts for the first three years were . . 15,249 
And for the past three years . 43,557 


Being an increase in the latter triennial period over the former of 28,308 

That the amount accumulated since last Meeting, asa 

And the amount added to Life Fund was. . . . . . . . 13,743 

That during the past five years the Company had paid for Claims . 106,515 

The Actuary Reported that the Life Liabilities had been valued 

on the soundest principles, viz., Net Premiums, at 3 per Cent. 

Interest, and that the Bonus to participating Policy-holders 

averaged as much as 46 per Cent. per Annum of the miums 

paid, while, in some instances, it was as high as 65, 70, and even 
5 per Cent. 

A Dividend was declared to Proprietors at the rate of Eight per Cent. per Annum. 

J. MONCRIEFF WILSON, Manager and Actuary. 


JOHN E. LEYLAND, Secretary. 


Established 1837, 
SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 


HEAD OFFICE—14, ST, ANDREW’S SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 
LONDON OFFICE—66, GRACECHURCH STREET, E.C, 


ITS ADVANTAGES, AS COMPARED WITH OTHER OFFICES, ARE— 


A greatly larger original Assurance for the same Premium, and even- 
tually, to good Lives, as large additions as where the ordinary 
high rate of Premium is charged. 


For the same yearly sum as large an Assurance may be secured from the first as can 
be looked for elsewhere only after many years’ accumulation of Bonuses. Thus, a Policy 
for 12001. or 12501. may generally be had for the Premium which, in the other Mutual 
or Participating Offices, would secure 1000. only. 

The Whole Profits, moreover, are secured to the Policy-holders themselves, and are 
divided on a System which is at once safe, equitable, and peculiarly favourable to good 
lives, no share being given to those by whose early death there is a loss (instead of a 
profit) to the common fund. In this way Policies for 10007. have already been increased 
to 13001., 1500/., and in some instances to upwards of 17007. 

The class of Participants now embraces, with few exceptions, all who entered in the 
earlier years, with many more recent entrants paying a higher rate of Premium. 

The AssURANCES exceed £4,250,000, and THe REALISED FunD, arising 
entirely from accumulated Premiums, exceeds £900,000, the whole of which is in- 
vested in unexceptionable securities in this country. 

Full information may be had at the Head Office, or at the London Branch, 66, Grace- 


church Street, E.C, 
JAMES WATSON, Manager. 
J. MUIR LEITCH, London Secretary. — 
a 
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BRITISH ALMANAC ADVERTISING SHEET. 


GRATITUDE. 


The following appeared in the ‘Trwgs’ Newspaper, 
Sept. 22rd, 1863. 
«PARR'S LIFE PILLS.—These are a most invaluah'e 
remedy for all diseases if persevered in. This ad- 
vertisement is inserted by one who has been saved 
from an early death by their use, and who wishes his 


fellow-creatures to partake of the benefits which he has 
derived from them.” 


Messrs. T. Rosperts and Co., 8, Crane-court, Fleet- 
street, London, the Proprietors of PARR’S LIFE 
PILLS, positively declare that the above testimony to 
the value of their medicine was inserted without their 
aid or knowledge. It is a true and spontaneous act of 
benefits received from the use of PARL’s 


May be obtained of any Medicine Vendor, in boxes 1s. 14d, 2s. 9d., and in Family 
Packets, 11s. each. Directions with each box. 


Waluable Remedies far the Afflicted, 
DR. ROBERTS’ 


CELEBRATED OINTMENT, 

3 

i (CALLED THE POOR MAN’S FRIEND,) 

is confidently recommended to the Public as an unfailing remedy for wounds of every 
description, a certain cure for Uleerated Sore Legs, if of twenty years’ standing; Cuts, 
Burns, Scalds, Bruises, Chilblains, Scurbutic Eruptions and Pimples on the Face, Sore 
and Inflamed Eyes, Sore Heads, Sore Breasts, Piles, Fistula, and Cancerous Humours, 
and is a specific for those afflicting Eruptions that sometimes follow vaccination. Sold 
in Pots, at 1s. 1¢d., 2s. 9d., 11s., and 22s. each. Also, his 


PILULZ ANTISCROPHULE, 
confirmed by more than sixty years’ exparience to be, without exception, one of the 
best alterative medicines ever compounded for purifying the blood, and assistinz 
Nature in all her operations. Hence-they are useful in Scrofula, Scorbutic Complaints, 
Glandular Swellings, particularly these of the Neck, &c. They form a mild ani 
superior Family Aperient, that may be taken at all times without confinement or change 
of diet. Sold in boxes, at 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., 4s, 6d,, 11s., and’ 22s. each. 

Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, BEACH & BARNICOTT, at their Dispensary, 
Bridport ; and by the London Houses. Retail by all respectable Medicine Vendors in 
the United Kingdom, the Colonies, &c. 

Observe :—No Medicine sold under the above names cau possibly be genuine unless 
** Beach and Barnicott, late Dr. Roberts, Bridport,” is engraved on the Government 
Stamp affixed te each packet. ; 


‘Netice to the Public, 
LET.ALL PURCHASERS OF THAT OLD-ESTABLISHED FAMILY MEDICINE, 
WHELPTON’S VEGETABLE PURIFYING PILLS, 


See that the Name of the Proprietor is printed on the Government Stamp, in White 
Letters on a Red Ground, as ordered by Her Majesty’s Honourable Commissioners of 
Stamps, to protect the public from being deceived by Spurious imitations. 

These are the only Genuine Whelpton’s Pills which have been before the publie more 
than a Quarter of a Century! and have called forth ‘Testimonials from thousands of 
persons who have experienced their extraordinary efficacy. 

They have long since been used (for their purifying properties) in one of the largest 
county hospitals in Great Britain, and received the commendation of several eminent 
physicians and surgeons. 

-‘This famous Family Medicine has proved its walue in diseases of the Head, Chest, 
Bowels, Liver, and other Digestive Grgans, Kidneys, &c. ; also in Ulcers, Sores, and Skin 
Diseases, it being a direct Purifier of the Blood and other fluids of the human body. 

pared and sold Wholesale in boxes, price 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. each, by G. WHELP- 
TON & SON, of Albert Road, Regent’s Park, at their Medicine and Steam Printing 
Depot, 3, Crane Court, Fleet Street, London. And may be had Wholesale and Retail of 
DIETRICHSEN & HANNAY, 63, Oxford Street; Messrs. BARCLAY & SON, Farring- 
don’Street ; and Retail of all respectable Medicine Verdors. , 
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BRITISH ALMANAC ADVERTISING SHEET. 


PER 
PATENTEES AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


STEEL, GOLD, AND OTHER PENS, 
SAFETY PENCILS, ELASTIC BANDS, INKSTANDS, AND INK, 


37, Red Lion Square; and 3, Cheapside, London. 
BY ROYAL COMMAND, 


JOSEPH G T 
Respectfully invites the attention of the Public to the following Numbers of his 
PATENT METALLIC PENS, 
Which, for Quality of Material, Easy Action, and Great Durability, 
will insure universal preference. 

For Ladies’ Use.—For fine neat writing, especially on thick and 
highly-finished papers. Nos. 1, 173, 303, 604. In Extra-Fine Points. 

For General Use.—Nos. 2, 164, 166, 168, 604. In Fine Points. 
vies Bold Free Writing.—Nos. 3, 164, 166, 168, 604. In Medium 

oints, a 

For Gentlemen’s Use.—For Lance; Writinc.— 
The Black Swan Quill, Large Barrel Pen, No. 808. The Patent 
Magnim Bonum, No. 263. In Medium and Broad Points. 

For General Writing.—No. 263. In Extra-Fine and Fine Points. 
No. 810. New Bank Pen. No. 262. In Fine Points, Small Barrel. 
No. 840. The Autograph Pen. 
For Commercial oses.—The celebrated Three-hole Cor- 
respondence Pen, No. 382. The celebrated Four-hole Correspondence 
Pen, No. 202. The Public Pen, No. 292. The Public Pen, with Bead, 
No. 404. Small Barrel Pens, fine and free, Nos. 392, 405, 603. 

10 be had of every respeetable Stationer in the World. 
WHOLESALE AND FOR EXPORTATION, AT THE 

Manufactory; Victoria Works, Grahamestreet, and 99 New*street, 


Birmingham; ¢1, John-street, New York; and of 
Wittram Davis, at the London Depot, 37, Gracechurch-st., E.C. 


EXCEEDINGLY EXCELLENT FOR FOOD.” 
(Vide Jurors’ Report, International Exhibition.) 


MAIZENA. 


Wat CREAMS, CAKES, OMELETS, WSs 
BLANC MANGE, &. &c., 


er And also a Wonderful Food for Invalids and Children. 
all. competing Articles MAIZENA gained Two Prize Medals, with also the above 
, Superlative report, being the sore awards given to anything of its kind. , 
Used by the RoyaL FAMILy. Recommended by the Facurry. 
The famous Maizena Puddings, &c., of the Great Exhibition were made from it, 
Packets, with full Directions, for sale _by Grocers, Chemists, &c., and cost no more than 
inferior articles. TRY IT, but be sure to get the MAIZENA, 
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BRITISH ALMANAC ADVERTISING SHEET, 


‘Works on Assurance (Life, Fire), Annuities, Friendly and Building 
Societies, &c., published by 


CHARLES AND EDWIN LAYTON, 
BOOKSELLERS, PUBLISHERS, AND PRINTERS, 150, FLEET STREET, LONDON. 


NEW TABLES OF MORTALITY, deduced from the Fifty Years’ 
Experience of the Madras Military Fund, 1808 to 1858. By Samuel Brown, F.SS., 
Vice-President of the Institute of Actuaries; Peter Harpy, F.RS., Vice-President of 
the Institute of Actuaries; and CotonuL J. T. Smit, F.R.S., Fellow of the Institute of 
Actuaries, &c. &c. &c. With an Introductory Letter, by CoLoneL J. T. Smiru, F.RS., 
ae ro] &c. &c., Actuary to the Institution, Super royal 8vo., cloth lettered, price 
1l. 118, 6d, 
ASSURANCE MAGAZINE AND JOURNAL OF THE INSTI- 
TUTE OF ACTUARIES, Vols. I. to V., cloth boards, 11s. 6d. each; Vols. VI. to 
X., 13s. 6d. each; and continued quarterly, price 2s. . 
YULES, FORMULZ, AND TABLES, for the Valuation of Estates, 
in Possession or in Reversion ; with New Rules and Tables for ascertaining the 
correct Market Value or Fair Price to be given for Annuities, Reversions, Advowsons, 
and Next Presentations, in order to secure to the Purchaser a certain rate of Interest on 
equitable terms. Demy Svo., cloth, 12s. By W. Downinc Bipey, F.G.S. 
PRACTICAL RULES FOR VALUERS, with Notes on the Valua- 
tion of Freeholds, Leaseholds for Lives or for Years, Copyholds, Advowsons, and 
Next Presentations; also on Claims for Compensation for Property taken or damaged 
by the Construction of Railways or other Public Works, Fcap. 8vo., sewn, 1s. 6d. By 
W. Downrne Bipen, F.G:S. 

ON THE MEDICAL SELECTION OF LIVES FOR ASSUR- 
ANCE. Third Edition, Feap. 8vo., cloth, 2s. By Wim.ram Brinton, M.D. 
(TABLES SOLVING THE QUESTIONS THAT DEPEND ON 

COMPOUND INTEREST, accruing either Annually, Half-Yearly, or Quarterly. 
Imp. &vo., boards, 15s. By Francis CorBaux. 
(TREATISE ON ANNUITIES: with numerous Tables, based on 
the Experience of the Equitable Society and on the Northampton Rate of Mor- 
tality. Demy 8vo., boards, 11, 6s. By Grirrita Davies, F.R.S, (late Actuary to the 
Guardian Assurance Company, and to the Reversionary Interest Society). 


LONDON: CHARLES AND EDWIN LAYTON, 150, FLEET STREET. 
DEPOT FOR BOOKS ON ASSURANCE—LIFE, FIRE, AND MARINE, 
Catalogue Post Free on Application. 


VARTY’S EDUCATIONAL DEPOSITORY, 
Established 1318, 

Just published, royal 16mo., cloth, profusely illustrated, price 3s., Reaping Disex- 
TANGLED: a Series of Classified Lessons in Spelling and Reading, by the Author of ‘ Peer 
or Day, &c. *,* The 21st edition of the work on 37 foolscap sheets has lately been 
published, price 6s. 

PRECEPTIVE ILt.UsTRATIONS OF THE BIBLE, 52 coloured Scripture prints, price 1s. each. 
List of subjects on application. 

Grapnic I:LUsTRATIONS OF ANIMALS, 21 coloured prints, showing utility to man in 
life, and uses after death, price 1s. 6d. each. 

Varty’s DoMESTIC AND WILD ANIMALS, 36 coloured prints, 6d. each. 

Varrty’s LARGE ScHOOL-RoOoM Maps, 2s. 6d. in sheet, 5s. on cloth and roller, 

A new Catalogue of Varty’s Educational Works, and a List of the School-books of 
other Publishers, may be had gratis by post for 1 stamp; also List of Stationery and 
School Requisites—Black Boards, Prepared Chalk, Easels, Globes, Numerical Frames, 
Boxes of Letters, Cabinets of Objects, Puzzles, School Account-books, &c. &c. &c. 


VARTY and COX (formerly CLarke and Varty), School Booksellers and Stationers, 
Adelaide Street, Strand. 7 


BOND'S GENUINE INDELIBLE MARKING INK; 


Without preparation, which is warranted to possess the highest state of Chemical 
Durability: a perfect preventive from any loss of Wearing Apparel by fraud, mistake, 
or otherwise. In bottles 1s. or 6d. each; also in pedestal and flat cases, 1s. or 6d. 
Manufactured and sold by H. BOND, Pharmaceutical Chemist, 11, Cross Street, Nile 
Street, Hoxton New Town, Established 1815. A Liberal discount allowed to Wholesale 


dfouses. 
C. & E. LAYTON, Wholesale Agents, Fleet Street, London. 
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BRITISH ALMANAC ADVERTISING SHEET. 


ONCE A WEEK, 


AN ILLUSTRATED MISCELLANY 


OF 


Witerature, Art, Science, and Bopular Information, 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY, PRICE 3d.; IN MONTHLY PARTS, PRICE Is. ; 
AND IN HALF-YEARLY VOLUMES, PRICE 7s. 6d. 


*,* The Eighth Volume was published on the 24th June, 1863. 


Amongst the numerous Contributors to ‘ONCE A WEEK’ are the 
following :— 


Mrs. Crow. 

H. HumpHreys, 
WALTER THORNBURY, 
JOHN HOLLINSHEAD. 
ALBANY FONBLANQUE, JUN, 
‘THEODORE MARTIN, 

EDWIN ARNOLD. 

SHERARD OSBORN. 
Miss PARKES. 

Rev. GeorcE C. SWAYNE, 
JOHN 

COLONEL ALEXANDER. 
GEORGE GROVE. 

PROFESSOR ARCHER, 

Str LAscELLES WRAXALL, BART, 


ALFRED TENNYSON. 

W. ADAMS. 

Tom Taylor, 

SHIRLEY Brooks. 

Dr. WYNTER, 

Sm Bowrine. 

Rosert 

Miss ISABELLA BLAGDEN. 

GEORGE Borrow. 

THe AvutHor or “JOHN HALIFAX, GEN- 
TLEMAN.”” . 

PeteR CUNNINGHAM, 

Mrs. Henry Woop. 

HARRIET MARTINEAU. 

BARONEsS BLAZE DE Bory. 


Miss CARPENTER.. Mrs. 

G. W. DASsENT. A. A. Knox. 
EDWARD JESSE. Rev. J. G. Woon, 
CHARLES KNIGHT, SAMUEL LOVER. 
Magor Cookson. Dutton Cook. 
CHARLES READE, T. A. 'TROLLOPE. 
Percivat LEIGH. Mark Lemon, 


GEORGE MEREDITH. gins. Acton TINDAL. 


And the following eminent Artists are amongst its frequent illustrators— 


J. E. HARRISON WEIR. 
Joun LEECH. M. J. LAWLeEss, 
JoHN TENNIEL, J. Worr. 
CHARLES KEENE, G. DU MAURIER. 
J. D. WATSON. E. J. Poynter. 
F. Sanpys. Gs J. PINwELL, 
. Hine. C. GREEN, 
S. Sotomon. 


Amongst the numerous Works published originally in ‘ONCE A WEER’ are the following:— 
THE SILVER CORD, by Brooks; Illustrated by JoHN TENNIEL. 
IVAN HARRINGTON, by GrorGE MEREDITH ; Illustrated by CHARLES KEENE, 

VERNER’S PRIDE, by Mrs. Henry Woop; Illustrated by CHARLES KEENE. 

THE PRODIGAL SON, by Durron ; lilustrated by Du MAURTER. 

A GOOD FIGHT, by CHARLES READE; Illustrated by CHARLES KEENE, 

THE HAMPDENS; THE ANGLERS OF THE DOVE; and SISTER ANNA'S 
PROBATION, by Harriet Martineau; Illustrated by J. E. 

ELEANOR’S VICTORY, by the Author of “ Lady Audley’s Secret,” “ Aurora Floyd,” 


BRADBURY AND EVANS, 11, BOUVERIE STREET, 
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BRITISH ALMANAC ADVERTISING SHEET. 


INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1862. 


THE PRIZE MEDAL 


WAS AWARDED TO 


MESSRS. VIRTUE 


“ FOR THE PUBLICATION OF WEALE’S SERIES.” 
See Jurors’ Reports, Class 20. 


Chemistry, by Prof. Fownes, F.R.S. . . 
Natural Philosophy, by Charles Tomlinson 
Geology, by Major-Gen. Portlock, F.R.S., &c. 
Mineralogy. 2vols.inl . 

Mechanics, by Charles Tomlinson. . 
Electricity, by Sir W. 8. Harris, F.R.S. . . 
On Galvanism and Electricity, by the mnt : 


Magnetism, by the same, 3 volsinl . . 
Electric Telegraph, by E. Highton, C.E. .' 
Pneumatics, by Charles Tomlinson 

Civil Engineering, in 1 vol... 
Architecture, Orders of, by W. H. Leeds . 
Architecture, Styles of, by T. Bury. 
, Principles of Design in, by. L. Garbett 2 ‘Vols 


Perspective, by G. Pyne, 2 vols in J ° 
Building, Art of, by E. Dobson, C.E..  . 
Brick and Tile Making, &c., by The same . 
Masonry and Stone-Cutting, ly the same . 
Painting, Art of, by G. Field, 2vols.inl. . 
Draining Lands, by G. D. De: npsey, C.E. 
Draining of Buildings, by the same 
Well-Sinking, by G. R. Burnell, 
Use of Mathematical Instruments, b y J.F. Heather, MLA. 
Constructing Cranes, by J. Glynn, F.R.S.,C.E. 
Steam Engine, by Dr. Lardner. . . 
Blasting and Quarrying, by Sir J. F. Burg goyne . * 
Dictionary of Terms by Engineers, 
Glass Staining, by Dr. M. A. Gessert . 
Painting on Glass, by E. O. Fromberg 
Cottage Building. . : 
Tubular and Girder Bridges. . 4 
Foundations, &c., by E. Dobson, C. .. 
Limes, Mortars, &e., by G. R. Burnell, BE... 
Constructing Roads, by Sir J. F. Burgoyne 


VIRTUE BROTHERS & CO., 1 AMEN CORNER. 
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BRITISH ALMANAC ADVERTISING SHEET. 


WEALE'’S SERIES—continued. 


Law of Contracts, by David Gibbons *. . . 
Naval Architecture, by J. Peak, N.A.. 
Practical Construction of Ships, by Capt. H. A. Summerfeldt, RN. 
Atlas of 15 Plates to ditto . 

Masting and Rigging of Ships, by R. Kipping , 

Iron Ship Building, by John Grantham, N.A. and C.E.. 

Atlas of 24 Plates to illustrate the preceding . 
Navigation, Treatise on . 


Warming and Ventilation, by C. Tomlinson ‘ 
Steam Boilers, by R. Armstrong, C.E. 
Land Surveying, by T. Baker, C.E., 2 vols. in 1. ; 
or “Measurement of aa by = Arman, 


Ready Reckoner 
Schoolmaster . 
Elementary Principles of Railways. 
Railway Working . . 
Agricultural, Buiklings, by G. H. Andrews, 8 vols. in 1. ; 
Clock and Watch-Making, by E. B. Denison, M.A., 2 vols, in 1 
Music, Treatise on, by C. C. Spencer, Mus. Dr. en «= « 
Pianoforte, Instruction, tps C. C. Spencer, Mus. Dr... 
Recent Fossil Shells, by S. _P. Woodward, 4 vols. in 1, ‘and 
Supplement. . 
Geometry, by Heather, 2 vols. in 1 
Economy of Fuel, by T. 8. Prideaux . ‘ 
Steam as a pplied to general purposes, by J. Sewell, COE. . 
Locomotive Engine, by G. D. Dempsey,C.E.. . . . . 
Atlas of Plates to the above. . y, . : 
Photography, by Dr. H. Hallew . . 
Marine Engines, and on the Screw, &c., by R. Murray, C. E. . 
— Lands} from the Sea, by John Wiggins, F.GS., 
8vols.inl . 
Power of Water in Mills, &., by J oseph Gyn, FR. E. 
Book-keeping, by James Haddon, M.A 
Coal Gas, by S. Hughes,C.E. . . 
Water Works, by Samuel Hughes, C. E.. ° 
Ships and Boats, by W. Bland, of Hartlip. . 
Arithmetic, by Professor J. R. Young. . 
Key to the above, by the same. . . . 
Algebra, by James Haddon, M.A... . 
Algebra, Key to, by Prof. Young . ° 
Geometry, by Henry Law, C.E., 2 vols. inl. . 
Geometry, analytical, by Professor James Hann . 
Plane and Spherical Trigonometry, by the same . 
Mensuration, by T. Baker, C.E. 
Logarithmic Tables, by H. Law, 2 vols.inl. .. 
Handbook of the Telegraph, by R. Bond. . . 
Theory of the Steam Engine, by T. Baker, C.K... 
Outlines of Modern Farming. Vol. I, Soils, "Manure, “and 
Crops, by R.S. Burn. . 
Vol. II., Historical Outlines— 
Farming Economy, by same 
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BRITISH ALMANAC ADVERTISING SHEET. 


PUNCH’S HISTORY OF THE LAST TWENTY YEARS. 


RE-ISSUE OF “PUNCH.” 


From its Commencement in 1841 to the end of 1860. 


In Volumes, 5s. boards, uncut, monthly ; and in double Vols., 10s. 6d., cloth 
gilt, every other month. 


The following Volumes are already published : 
In boards, 5s. each, Vols 1 to 32.—JIn cloth, gilt edges,” 


Vol. 1 (Fori841) . . . 68 | Vols. 16 and 17 (1849) . 108. 6d. 
Vols. 2and 3(1842) . . . 10s.6d. . Vols. 18 and 1S « 10s. 6d. 
Vols. 4and 5 (1843) . . 10s. 6d, Vols. 20 and 21 (1851) . 10s. 6d. 
Vols. 6and 7(1844) . . . 10s. 6d. | Vols. 22 and 23(1852) . 10s. 6d. 
Vols. 8 and 9(1845) . . 10s, 6d. | Vols, 24 and 25 (1853) . «© 10s. 6d. 
Vols. 10 and 11 « « 108, 6d. | Vols. 26 and 27 (1854) . 10s. 6d. 
Vols. 12 and 13 (1847) . . « 10s. 6d. | Vols. 28 and 29 (1855) « 108, 6d. 
Vols. 14 and 15 (1848) . . 10s. 6d. Vola. a0. a1 (1056 « « 108, 6d. 


*,* Any Volume or Double Volume may always be had separately. 


Amongst the contents of the published Volumes are the following complete Works : 
, By W. M. Thackeray. 


SnNogs OF ENGLAND. 
JEAMES’S DIARY. 
LETTERS FROM OUR FAT CONTRIBUTOR. 


THE TICKLETOBY PAPERS, 
Dinner at 
PrizE NOvELIsTs. 

TRAVELS In Lonpon. 


By Douglas Jerrold. 

Pouncn’s LETTERS TO HIS SON. CoMPLETE LETTER WRITER. 
Capsicum House. Story OF A FEATHER, 
CAUDLE LECTURES, 


By G. A. A’Beckett. 


THE Comic BLACKSTONE, Comic 
HEATHEN MyTHOLOGY. Lazsours OF HERCULES. 


By the late Albert Smith. 


OF EVENING PARTIES. | MEpICcAL STUDENT. 


From THE ‘Tm™es.’ 

“The complete re-issue of ‘Punch,’ a publication which has come out consecutively 
week by week for upwards of twenty years, is in its way one of the curiosities of lite- 
rature. « . . «Suppose a future ulay at the close of this century looking up 
materials for the history of the present portion of it, the ‘Times’ and the statutes at 
large will supply him with most of them ; but it is‘simply impossible that he can dis- 


pense with ” 
® From THE ‘ ExAMINER.’ 

«As a current comment on our social history, the volumes of ‘ Punch’ will have in 
their way. as real, if not as grave, an interest to future students as the tomes of any 
serious historical compiler. ‘I'he pencil sketches show the English year by year in their 
habits as they lived, and chronicle incidentally every shift and turn of outward fashion. 
Thus in a pleasant and handy volume one can recover the whole body of English gossip 
for a bygone year. ‘I'o the shelves, then, of all household libraries not yet possessed of 
their enlivening store of wit and wisdom, we recommend the volumes of ‘Punch’ in 
this their complete re-issue. They are rich in wholesome comic thought, and they are, 
we believe, the best repertory of comic sketches within the whole range of English and 
foreign literature.” 


BRADBURY AND EVANS, 11, BOUVERIE STREET. 
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-BRITISH ALMANAC ADVERTISING SHEET, 


Libraries, Libraries, 
Institutions, REEVES & TURNER, Institutions, 
Coy 
with BOOKSELLERS, Supplied with 
ew and New and 
Second-Hand Works | 238, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. | Second-Hand Works. 
a at 
Reduced Prices. (TEMPLE Bar.) Reduced Prices, 


CATALOGUE OF WORKS, INCLUDING 


THEOLOGY, BIOGRAPHY, NATURAL HISTORY, VOYAGES 
AND TRAVELS, HISTORY, LANGUAGES, Etc., Etc., 


Published Monthly, sent post free on application, 


SEWING MACHINES, 


WHOLESALE and RETAIL HOUSES, or Private Parties purchasing Sewing Machines, 
will do well by paying a visit to 


THE LONDON | 
SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 


12, FINSBURY PLACE, NORTH, 


Where the justly celebrated WHEELER and WILson’s, and all the best makers are: 
kept on sale. 
Purchasers taught free of charge. 
ILLUSTRATED PROSPECTUSES FREE BY POST. 
Every description of work carefully and expeditiously done by experienced hands. * 


BORWICK’S BAKING POWDER 


Js used by Thousands of Families for raising bread with half the trouble and in # 
— the time required with yeast, and for rendering Puddings and Pastry light and 
wholesome. 

Dr. Hassati remarks,—“ The ingredients of which it is composed are pure and good, 
and none of them are in the least degree injurious.” 

‘The Queen’s Private Baker says,—‘‘ It is a most useful invention.” 

Capt. ALLEN YounG, of the Arctic Yacht ‘Fox,’ states that—‘It keeps well an@ 

answers admirably.” 


E. HAMILTON, ies, M.D., F.S.A., observes that—“ It is much better for raising Bread 
than Yeast, and much more wholesome. = 


Sold by all respectable Druggists, Grocers, and Cornchandlers, in packets, 1d., 2d., 4d.. 
and 6d. ; and in patent boxes, 6d., 1s., 2s. 6d., and 5s. each. 


** Beware of Worthless Imitations. 


Consumption and Chest Diseases. . 
OZONIZED 


COD-LIVER OIL. 


At the CONSUMPTION HOSPITAL, ll Eminent Physicians use the Ozonized Cod- 
Liver Oil with great Success. 


See the Paper read before 
THE ROYAL MEDICAL AND CHIRURGICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON, 
Also the Jmportant Article in 
The ‘Lancer’ of March 9, 1861, By Dr. E. SYMES THOMPSON, Assistant Physiciam 
to K1NG’ COLLEGE Hospital, 
As also the Report of Dr. HASSALL, of the ‘ Laycet? 


Sold by all Chemists, in 2s. 6d., 4s. 9d., and 9s, Bottles, Wholesale by G. Borwicx, 
Sole Licensee, 21, Little Moorfields, London. 
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BRITISH ALMANAC ADVERTISING SHEET, 


THE PATENT LEAF-HOLDER. 


Dimensions. s. 
Demy octavo, for Pamphlets,&e. .. 94 in. by 6 4 
Royal octavo .. -- 104 , 6% 5 
Imperial octavo we. on , 7} 
Pot quarto os es 8 , 4 
Post quarto, for Letters os 104 S} 6 
Demy quarto, for * Atheneum,’ &e. .. 9} 
F oolscap folio, for’ 
Papers, &e. .. . 142 , 9 6 
Crown folio, for Music 143, 8 
Small post folio B 9} 9 
Double foolscap, for Maps, Prints, &e. 174 «13% 
Demy folio, ditto 18k , 12 10 
Extra large size 23 , 


LONDON : KNIGHT & FLEET STREET. 


BY means of a litile instrument attached at the back of a portfolio, as 
few as two or three, or as many as forty or fifty sheets: may be held 
tightly together, as if they were bound, the volume thus secured 
opening with as much ease as a sewed book. The compression ean be 
immediately withdrawn, and the number or numbers added or sub- 
tracted without the slightest difficulty. The principle is, of course, 
equally applicable to music, prints, and manuscripts. The portfolios, 
with leather backs and cloth sides, of the following sizes and prices, 
are now constantly kept on sale :— 
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BRITISH ALMANAC ADVERTISING SHEET. 


COUGHS, wow INCIPIENT 


CONSUMPTION 


KEATING'S COUGH LOZENGES. 


GTATISTICS show that 50,000 persons annually fall victims to Pul- 

monary Disorders, including Consumption, Diseases of the Chest, and the Res- 
piratory Organs. Prevention is at all times better than cure; be, therefore, prepared 
during the wet and wintry seasons with a supply of KEATING’s COUGH LOZENGES, 
which possess the virtue of averting, as well as of curing a Cough or Cold ; they are goud 
alike for the young or for the aged—they soothe bronchial irritation ; and for improving 
the voice, the Preacher, Statesman, Singer, and Actor have long patronized them, 


Amportant Testimonials, 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, 30th Nov. 1849. - 

. SmI have much pleasure in recommending your Lozenges to those who may be 
distressed with hoarseness. ‘They have afforded me relief on several occasions wheis 
scarcely able to sing from the effects of Catarrh. I think they would be very useful to 
Clergymen, Barristers, and Public Orators. ; 

Ian, Sir, yours faithfully, 
Mr. Keatine. THOMAS FRANCIS, Vicar Choral, 


CURE OF ASTHMA OF SEVERAL YEARS’ STANDING. 
Caiuscross, near Stroud, Gloucester. 
Srz,—Having been troubled with Asthma for several years, I could find no relief 
from any mediciue whatever, until 1 was induced about two years ago to try a box of 
your valuable Lozenges, and found ‘such relief fron¥ them, that I am ‘détermined for the 
future never to be without a box of them in the house, and will do all in my power: to 
recommend them to my friends. 


If you consider the above Testimonial of any advantage, you are quite at liberty to 
make what use of it you please. 


I am, Sir, your most obliged Servant, 
Tuomas Kratrxe, Esq.. W. J. TRIGG, 


Prepared and Sold in Boxes, 1%. 14d., and Tins, 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 10s. 6d. each, by 
THomMas Keatinea, Chemist, &c., 79, St. Paul’s Churcbyard, London. Retail by all 
Druggists and Patent Medicine Vendors in the World. 

N.B.—To prevent spurious imitations, please to observe that the words “ KEATING’S 


COUGH LOZENGES” are engraven on the Government Stamp of each Box, without 
which none are genuine. 


Keating's Pale Newfoundland Cod Liver Qil. , 
THE FINEST IMPORTED THIS SEASON, 


HIS Valuable Medicine having of late years come into such general 
use, and being, moreover, so extensively prescribed by the most eminent practi- 
tioners both in town and country, Mr. Keating can with the greatest confidence re- 
commend this Oil as being perfectly pure, nearly tasteless, and free from adulteration, 
having been analysed, reported ou, and recommended by Professor TAytor, of Guy’s and 
St. Thomas’s Hospitals, Dr. Scorr, M.D., L.R.C.P., F.L.S., &c., and Dr, Mpwin PAYNE, 
M.D., L.R.C.P., M.R.C.S., who, in the words of the late Dr, Peremma, say that “The best 
Oil is that which is most devoid of colour, cdour, and flavour ;” characters this will-be 
found to possess, being purely of hepatic origin, a point of great weight with regard to 
its therapeutic value, 
Sold in Half-pints, 1s. 9d.; Pints, 2s.; Quarts, 5s. 6d.; and Five-pint bottles, 12s. 6d. 5 
imperial measure, 79, St. Paul’s Churehyard, London. 


BRITISH ALMANAC ADVERTISING SHEET, ‘ 


THE FURNISHING OF BED-ROOMS. 


HEAL AND SON having observed for some time that it would be advantageous o 
their customers to see a much larger selection of Bed-room Furniture than is usually 
displayed, and that to judge properly of the style and effect of the different descriptions 
of Furniture, it is necessary that each description should be placed in separate rooms, 
have erected large and additional Show Rooms, by which they will be enabled not only 
to extend their show of Iron and Brass Bedsteads, and Bed-room Furniture, beyond 
what they believe has ever been attempted; but also to provide several small rooms for 
the purpose of keeping complete suites of Bed-room Furniture in the different styles. 

Japanned Deal Goods may be seen in complete suites of five or six different colours, 
some of them light and chaste, and others of a plainer description. Suites of Stained 
Deal Gothic Furniture, Polished Deal, Oak, and Walnut, are also set apart in separate 
rooms, so that a customer is able to see the effect as it would appear in their own rooms. 
A Suite of very superior Gothic Oak Furniture will generally be kept in stock, and from 
time to time new and select Furniture in various woods will be added. 

The stock of Mahogany Goods for the better Bed-rooms, and Japanned Goods for 
plain and Servants’ use, is very greatly increased; the whole forming as complete an 
assortment of Bed-room Furniture as they think can possibly be desired. 


| HEAL AND SON, 
Hrdstead, Bedding, Bed-room Furniture Manufacturers, 


196, 197, 198, TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD. 


BOND’S 
PERMANENT MARKING INK 


THE ORIGINAL INVENTION. 1821. 


For Writing Names and InITIALs on air S1Lk, Corton, &c., is the 
Best and Blackest. 

Sold by all respectable Chemists and Stationers in the United 
Kingdom. Price One Shilling per Bottle, No Sixpenny size ever 
made of this Ink, 


N.B.—As there are a number of Counterfeit Imitations of this Ink 
offered to the Public for sale, which do not possess any of its long-cele- 
brated qualities, purchasers should be careful to OBsERvVE the ADDRESS 


on the Label, 


10, Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C. 


NOTICE.—In Consequence of Metropolitan Improvements, Removed 
from 28, Long Lane, E.C. (where it has been established nearly half a 
century), to 10, Bishopsgate Street, Within, E.C, + 
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